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MR. WITHERING’S CONSUMPTION AND ITS CURE: 
A DOMESTIC EXTRAVAGANZA. 
By tue Eptror. 


Come away, come away, death 
And in sad cypress let me be laid; 
Fly away, fly away, breath; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, all stuck with yew, 
Oh, prepare it! 
TweELFTH NIGHT. 


Cuap. I. 


‘* AnD who was Mr, Withering ?”’ 

Mr. Withering, Gentle Reader, was a drysalter of Dowgate- ehill. 
Not that he dealt in salt, dry or wet,—or, as you might dream, in dry salt 
stockfish, ling, and finnin haddies, like the salesmen in Thames-street. 
The commodities in which he traflicked, wholesale, were chiefly drugs, 
and dyewoods, a business whereby he had managed to accumulate a 
moderate fortune. His character was unblemished, —his habits regular 
and domestic,—but although advanced in years beyond the middle age, 
he was still a bachelor. 

‘‘And consumptive. Why then according to Dr. Imray’s book, he 
had hair ofa light colour, large blue eyes, long eyelashes, white and re- 
gular teeth, long fingers, with the nails contracted or curved, a slender 
figure, and a fair and blooming countenance.” 

°Not exactly, Miss, Mr. Withering was rather dark— 

‘** Oh yes—as the doctor says, the tuberculous constitution is not con- 
fined to persons of sanguineous temperaments and fair complexion. It 
also belongs to those of a very different appearance. The subjects of 
this affection are often of a swarthy and dark complexion, with coarse 
skin, dark hair, long dark eyelashes, black eyes, thick upper lip, short 
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fingers, broad nails, and a more robust habit of body, with duller in- 
tellect, and a careless or less active disposition.” 

Nay, that is still not Mr. Withering. To tell the truth, he was 
not at all like a consumptive subject :—not pigeon-breasted, but 
broad chested—not emaciated, but plump as a partridge—not hectic 
in colour, but as healthily ruddy as a redstreak apple—not languid, 
but as brisk as a bee,—in short, a comfortable little gentleman, of the 
Pickwick class, with something quizzical, perhaps, but nothing phthisi- 
cal in his appearance. 

“« Why, then, what was the matter with the man ?” 

A decline, madam. Not the rapid decay of nature, so called, but 
one of those declines which an unfortunate ‘lover has sometimes to 
endure from the lips of a cruel beauty; for Mr. Withering, though a 
steady, plodding man of business, in his warehouse or counting-house, 
was, in his parlour or study, a rather romantic and sensitive creature, 
witha strong turn for the sentimental, which had been nourished by 
his course of reading—chiefly in the poets, and especially such as dealt 
in Love Elegies, like his favourite Hammond. Not to forget Shenstone, 
whom, in common with many readers of his standing, he regarded as a 
very nightingale of sweetness and pathos in expressing the tender pas- 
sion. Nay, he even ventured occasionally to clothe his own amatory 
sentiments in verse, and in sundry poems painted his torments by flames 
and darts, and other instruments of cruelty, so shockingly, that, but 
for certain allegorical touches, he might have been thought to be 
describing the ingenious torture of some poor white captive by a red 
Indian squaw. 

But, alas! his poetry, original or borrowed, was of no more avail 
than his plain prose, against that petrifaction which he addressed as a 
heart, :n the bosom of Miss Puckle. He might as well have tried to 
move all Flintshire by a geological essay; or to have picked his 
way with a toothpick into a Fossil Saurian. The obdurate lady had 
a soul above trade, and the offer of the drysalter and lover, with his 
dying materials in citer line, was met by w hat is called a flat refusal, 
though it sounded, rather, as if set in a sharp. 

Now in such cases it is usual for the Rejected One to go into some- 
thing or other, the nature of which depends on the temperament and 
circumstances ‘of the individual, and I will give you six guesses, Gentle 
Reader, as to what it was that Mr. Withering went into when he was 
refused by Miss Puckle. 

‘* Into mourning ?” 

No. 

‘*Tnto a tantrum ?” 

No. 

“ Into the Serpentine ?” 

No—unor into the Thames, to sleep in peace in Bugsby’s Hole. 

‘* Into the Army or Navy ?” 

No. 

* Into a madhouse 2?” 

No. 

‘* Into a Hermitage ?” 

No—nor into a Monastery. 

The truth is, he opportunely remembered that his father’s great 
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aunt, Dinah, after a disappointment in love, was carried off b 
Phthisis Pulmonalis; and as the disease is hereditary, he felt, morall 
as well as physically and grammatically, that he must, would, could, 
should, and ought to go like a true Withering, into a Consumption. 

‘** And did he, sir ?” 

He did, miss ;—and so resolutely, that he sold off his business, at a 
sacrifice, and retired, in order to devote the rest of his life to dying 
for Amanda—alias Miss Susan Puckle. And a long job it promised 
to be, for he gloried in dying very hard, and in pining for her, which 
of course is not to be done in aday. And truly, instead of a lover's 
going off, at a pop, like Werter, it must be much more satisfactory to 
a cruel Beauty, to see her victim, deliberately expiring by inches, like 
a Dolphin, and dying of as many hues,—now crimson with indigna- 
tion, then looking blue with despondence, anon yellow with jaundice, 
or green with jealousy,—at last fading into a melancholy mud-colour, 
and thence darkening into the black tinge of despair and death. 


Cuap. II. 


** Bur did Mr. Withering actually go into a consumption 2” 

As certainly, miss, as a passenger steps of his own accord into an 
omnibus that is going to Gravesend. He had been refused, and had 
a strong sentimental impression that all the Rejected and Forsaken 
Martyrs of true love were carried off, sooner or later, by the same in- 
sidious disease. Accordingly his first step was to remove from the tco 
keen air of Pentonville, to the milder climate of Brompton, where he 
took a small detached house, adapted to the state of single unblessed- 
ness, to which he was condemned. 

His establishment consisted but of two female servants; namely, a 
housemaid, and a middle-aged woman, at once cook, housekeeper, and 
nurse, who professedly belonged to a consumptive family, and there- 
fore knew what was good or bad, or neither, for all pulmonary com- 
plaints. Her name was Button. She was tall, large-boned, and hard- 
featured ; with a loud voice, a stern eye, and the decided manner of a 
military sergeant—a personage adapted, and in fact accustomed to rule 
much more refractory patients than her master. It did not indeed re- 
quire much persuasion to induce him to take to wear “ flannin next his 
skin,” or woollen comforters round his throat and wrists, or even a 
hareskin on his chest in an east wind. He was easily led to adopt 
cork soles and clogs against wet, and a great-coat in cold weather— 
nay, he was even out-talked into putting his jaw into one of those 
hideous contrivances called Respirators. But this was nothing. He 
was absolutely compelled to give up all animal food and fermented 
liquors—to renounce successively his joint, his steak, his chop, his 
chicken, his calves’ feet, his drop of brandy, his gin-and-water, his glass 
of wine, his bottled porter, his draught ditto, and his ale, down to that 
bitter pale sort, that he used to call his Bass relief. No, he was not 
even allowed to taste the table-beer. He had promised to be consump- 
tive, and Mrs. Button took him at his word, As much light pudding, 
sago, arrow-root, tapioca—or gruel — with toast-and-water, barley- 
water, whey, or apple-tea, as often he 4 pleased—but as to meat o1 
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‘‘ stimuluses” she would as soon give him ‘ Alick’s Acid, or Corrosive 
Supplement.” 

To this dietary dictation, the patient first demurred, but soon sub- 
mitted. Nothing is more fascinating or dangerous to a man just re- 
jected by a female, than the show of kindness by another of the sex. 
It restores him to his self-love—nay, to his very self,—reverses the sen- 
tence of social excommunication just pronounced against him, and con- 
tradicts the moral annihilation implied in the phrase of being “ nothing 
to nobody.” A secret well known to the sex, and which explains how 
so many unfortunate gentlemen, crossed in love, happen to marry the 
housemaid, the cook, or any kind creature in petticoats—the first Sister 
of Charity, black, brown, or carroty, who cares a cus— 

Oh !— 

-—a custard for their appetite, or a comforter for their health. Even 
so with Mr. Withering. He had offered himself from the top of his 
Brutus to the sole of his shoe to Miss Puckle, who had plumply told 
him that he was not worth having as a gift. And yet, here—in the very 
depth of his humiliation, when he would hardly have ventured to be- 
queath his rejected body to an anatomical lecturer—here was a female, 
not merely caring for his person in general, but for parts of it in parti- 
cular — his poor throat and his precious chest, his delicate trachea, 
his irritable bronchial tubes, and his tender lungs. Nevertheless, no 
onerous tax was imposed on his gratitude ; the only return required — 
and how could he retuse it!—was his taking a Temperance, or rather 
Total Abstinence Pledge for his own benefit. So he supped his semi- 
solids and swallowed his slops: merely remarking on one occasion, 
after a rather rigorous course of barley-water, that if his consumption 
increased he thought he should “ try Madeira.” 

“ And did he?” 

Yes, madam, but very cautiously. That is to say, not by a whole 
island, but only a bottle at a time. 


Cuapr. Ill, 


Iv the mean time Mr. Withering continued as plump as a partridge, 
and as rosy as a redstreak apple. No symptoms of the imputed disease 
made their appearance. He slept well, ate well of sago, &c., drank 
well of barley-water and the like, and shook hands with a palm not 
quite so hard and dry as a dead Palm of the Desert. He had neither 
hectic flushes nor shortness of breath—nor yet pain in the chest, to 
which three several physicians, in consultation applied their stetho- 
scopes. 

Doctor A.—hearing nothing at all. 

Doctor B. —nothing particular. 

Doctor C ,—nothing wrong. 

= Doctor E. distinctly hearing a cad-like voice, proclaiming “ all 
right 

°Mr. Withering, nevertheless, was dying—if not of consumption, of 
ennui—the mental weariness of which he mistook for the physical lassi- 
tude so characteristic of the other disease. In spite, therefore, of the 
faculty, he clung to the poetical theory that he was a blighted drysalter, 
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withering prematurely on his stem; another victim of unrequited love, 
whom the utmost care could retain but a few short months from his 
cold grave. A conviction he expressed to posterity iu a series of Pe- 
trarchian sonnets, and in plain prose to his housekeeper, who only | in- 
sisted the more rigidly, on what she called her ‘ regimental rules” for 
his regimen, with the appropriate addition of Iceland Moss. A recipe 
to which he quietly submitted, though obstinately rejecting another 
prescription of provincial origin—namely, snails beaten up with milk. 

In vain she told him from her own experience in Flanders, that they 

were reckoned not only nourishing but relishing by the Belgians, who 
after chopping them up with bread crumbs and sweet herbs, broiled 
them in the shells, in each of which a small hole was made, to enable 
the Flemish epicure to blow out the contents. Her master decisively 
set his face against the experiment, alleging plausibly enough, that the 

Operation of snails must be too slow for: any galloping complaint. 

There was, however, one experiment, of which on his own recom- 
mendation, Mr. Withering resolved to make a trial—change of air of 
course involving change of scene. Accordingly, packing his best suits 
and a few changes of linen in his carpet-bag, he took an inside place in 
the Hastings coach, and was whirled down ere night, to that favourite 
Cinque Port. And for the first fortnight, thanks to the bracing yet 
mild air of the place, which gave tone to his nerves, without injury 
to his chest, the result exceeded his most sanguine expectations. But 
alas! he was doomed to a relapse, a revulsion so severe, that, in a more 
advanced stage of his complaint, he ought to have ‘‘ gone out like a 
snuff.” 

‘* What, from wet feet, or a damp bed ?” 

No, madam—but from a promenade, with dry soles, on a bright day 
in June, and in a balmy air that would not have tnjured a lung of 


lawn-paper. 


Cuap. IV. 


Poor Mr. Withering! 

Happy for him had he but walked in any other direction—up to the 
Castle, or down to the beach—had he only bent his steps westward to 
Harlington, or Bexhill, or eastward to Fairlight, or to the Fish-ponds 
—but his sentimental bias would carry him towards Lover’s Sea,— 
and there—on the seat itself—he beheld his lost Amanda, or rather 
Miss Puckle, or still more properly, Mrs. Scrimgeour, who, with her 
bridegroom, had come to spend the honeymoon at green Hastings. 
The astounded Drysalter stood aghast and agape at the unexpected 
encounter ; but the lady, cold and cutting as the East wind, vouchsafed 
no sign of recognition. 

The effect of “this meeting was a new shock to his system. He felt, 
at the very moment, that he had a hectic flush, hot and cold fits, with 
palpitation of the heart, —and his disease set in again with increased 
severity. Yes, he was a doomed man, and might at once betake him- 


self to ‘the last resource of the consumptive. 
‘* Not,” he said, ‘* not that all the ass’s milk in England would ever 


lengthen his years.” 
Impressed with this conviction, and heartily disgusted with Hast- 
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ings, he repacked his carpet-bag, and returned by the first coach to 
London, fully convinced, whatever the pace of the Rocket, or the na- 
ture of the road, that he was going very fast, and all down hill. 


Cuape. V. 


Ir was about ten o’clock at night when Mr. Withering arrived at his 
own residence in Brompton; but although there was a light in the 
parlour, a considerable time elapsed before he could obtain admit- 
Lance. 

At last, after repeated knockings and ringings, the street-door 
opened, and disclosed Mrs, Button, who welcomed her master with an 
agitation, which he attributed at once to his unexpected return, and 
the marked change for the worse, which of course was visible in his 
face. 

“‘ Yes, you may well be shocked—but here, pay the coachman and 
shut the door, for I’m in a draught. You may well be shocked and 
alarmed, for I’m looking, J know, like death,—but bless me, Mrs. But- 
ton, the house smells very savoury!” 

‘It’s the drains as you sniff, sir,” said the Housekeeper; ‘‘ they 
always do smell strongish afore rain.” 

“Yes, we shall have wet weather, I believe—and it may be the 
drains—though I never smelt any thing in my life so like fried beef- 
steaks and onions !” 

‘* Why, then, to tell the truth,” said Mrs. Button, ‘* it is beef and 
inguns ; it’s a favourite dish of mine, and as you’re forbid animal food, 
I thought I'd jest treat myself, in your absence, so as not to tantalize 
you with the smell.”’ 

‘Very good, Mrs. Button, and very considerate. Though with your 
lungs, I hardly approve of hot suppers. But there seems to me 
another smell about the house,—yes-—most decidedly—the smell of 
tobacco.” 

‘* Oh, that’s the plants!’ exclaimed the Housekeeper—* the gera- 
nums that I've been smoking,—they were eaten up alive with green 
animalculuses.”’ 

‘* Humph!” said Mr, Withering, who snuffing about like a spaniel, 
at last made a point at the Housekeeper herself. 

‘* Its very odd—very odd indeed—but there is a sort of perfume 
about you, Mrs. Button—not exactly lavender or Eau de Cologne— 
but more like the smell of liquor.” 

‘* Law, sir!” exclaimed the Housekeeper, with a rather hysterical 
chuckle, ‘‘ the sharp nose that you have surely! Well, sure enough, 
the tobacco smoke did make me squeamish, and I sent out for a small 
quantity of arduous spirits just to settle my stomach. But never 
mind the luggage, sir, I'll see to that, while you go up to the drawing- 
room and the sofy, for you do look like death, and that’s the 
truth.” 

And suiting her actions to her words, she tried to hustle her master 
towards the staircase; but his suspicions were now excited, and 
making a piglike dodge round his driver, he bolted into the parlour, 
where he beheld a spectacle that fully justified his misgivings. 
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“ Lord! what did he see, sir ?” 

Nothing horrible, madam ; only a cloth laid for supper, with plates, 
knives, and forks, and tumblers for two. At one end of the table 
stood a foaming quart-pot of porter ; at the‘other a black bottle, labelled 
“ Cream of the Valley,” while in the middle was a large dish of smoking 
hot beefsteaks and onions. For a minute he wondered who was to be 
the second party at the feast, till, guided by a reflection in the looking- 
glass, he turned towards the parlour-door, behind which, bolt upright 
and motionless as waxwork, he saw a man, as the old song says, 


Where nae man should be. 


‘‘ Heyday! Mrs. Button, whom have we here ?” 

“If you please, sir,” replied the abashed Housekeepeer, “ it’s only a 
consumptious brother of mine, as is come up to London for physical ad- 
vice.” 

‘“‘Humph!” said Mr. Withering, with a significant glance towards 
the table, ‘‘ and I trust that in the mean time you have advised him to 
abstain, like your master, from animal food and stimulants.” 

‘“* Why you see, sir, begging your pardon,” stammered Mrs. Button, 
‘‘there’s differences in constitutions. Some requires more nourishing 
than others. Besides, there’s two sorts of consumption.” 

‘Yes, so I see,” retorted Mr. Withering ; ‘‘the one preys on your 
vitals and the other on your victuals.” 

Just at this moment a scrap of paper on the carpet attracting his eye, 
and at the same time catching that of Mrs. Button, and both parties 
making an attempt together to pick it up, their heads came into violent 
collision. 

‘It’s only the last week’s butcher’s bill,” said the Housekeeper, rub- 
bing her forehead. 

‘* ] see it is,” said the master, rubbing the top of his head with one 
hand, whilst with the bill in the other, he ran through the items, from 
beef to veal, and from veal to mutton, boggling especially at the 
joints. 

‘¢ Why, zounds! ma’am, your legs run very large !” 

«* My legs, sir ?” 

‘“< Well, then, mine, as I pay for them. Here’s one I see of eleven 
pounds, and another often anda half. I really think my two legs, cold 
one day and hashed the next, might have dined you through the week, 
without four pounds of my chops!” 

“< Your chops, sir?” 

“‘ Yes, my chops, woman,—and if I had not dropped in, you and 
your consumptive brother there would be supping on my steaks. You 
would eat me up alive ?” 

‘You forget, sir,” muttered the Housekeeper, ‘‘there’s a nouse- 
maid.” 

‘‘ Forget the devil !” bellowed Mr. Withering, fairly driven beyond his 
patience, and out of his temper, by different provocatives ; for all this 
time the fried beef and onions,—one of the most savoury of dishes,— 
had been steaming under his nose, suggesting rather annoying compa- 
risons between the fare before him and his own diet. 

“ Yes, here have I been starving these two months on spoon victuals 
and slops, while my servants, my precious servants,—confound them! 
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were feasting on the fat of the land! Yes, you, woman! you—with 
your favourite dishes, my fried steaks and my boiled legs, and my 
broiled chops, but forbidding me—me, your master,—to dine even on 
my own kidneys, or my own sweetbread! But if I'll be consump- 
tive any longer I'll be i 

The last word of the sentence, innocent or profane, was Jost in the 
loud slam of the street-door—for Mrs. Button’s consumptive brother, 
disliking the turn of affairs, had quietly stolen out of the parlour, and 
made his escape from the house. 

‘“* And did Mr. Withering observe his vow 2” 

Most religiously, madam. Indeed, after dismissing Mrs. Button 
with her ‘* regimental rules,” he went rather to the opposite extreme, 
and dined and supped so heartily on his legs and shoulders, his breast 
and ribs, his loins, his heart and liver, and his calf’s head, and more- 
over washed them down so freely with wine, beer, and strong waters, that 
there was far more danger of his going out with an Apoplexy than of 
his going into a Consumption. 


RS. + 





A LEGEND OF CORINTH. 
BY ELIZABETH YOUATT. 


To die for what we love! Oh, there is power 
In the true heart, and pride, and joy, for this, 
It is to ve without the vanished light 

That strength is needed. 


Once again turn we back with lingering fondness to Corinth—tra- 
dition-haunted Corinth! As it was e’er its glory departed for ever— 
peopling itin our imaginations with the ‘* might have been.” 

It was in the time of the golden Autumn, at the hour of sunset, when 
a band of young girls with floating garments, and vases on their heads, 
came singing to the cool marble fountain which formed their favourite 
trysting-place, where their lovers stood ready to ease them of their 
graceful burdens. And then they wandered away beneath the clear 
blue sky, or sat in merry groups upon the ground; and when twilight 
came on, danced merrily to the sound of their own glad voices. How 
happy they were in those ancient times! No wonder that many often 
forgot the simple cause which brought them thither, returning home 
with full hearts and empty vases. While from the numerous reliques 
of fine old pottery found to this day in those Greek wells, it would 
seem that others were more unfortunate still. And after all it were 
well if in that witching hour, vases were the only things lost and 
broken, for young hearts are not less brittle and are easily destroyed. 

The ancient marbles alone have sought to realize such a scene as we 
have been attempting to describe, but how cold and lifeless compared 
with the original. There, indeed, we may trace the classic profile, and 
small graceful head, the flowing drapery, and free bounding step; but 
the sunny skies—the songs which they sang—their laughing voices, 
and bright eyes—the whispered vow—all this we must create for our- 
selves, e’er they will live and breathe of the past. 

There were many there perhaps, who had no lovers, and sat dreamily 
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apart, or made mirth in very wantonness of mischief of that which they 
more than half envied in others. Wondering what one young couple 
could possibly have left to tell each other—or judging that another had 
quarrelled from their cold, averted looks—they who were once such 
friends! From which we may guess that even in those old times lovers 
did occasionally fall out, possibly as now, for the pleasure of making it 
up again, a dangerous gratification that may not be too often repeated 
with impunity. 

There was one who sat alone, with her head resting wearily against 
the marble fountain, and her large dark eyes half closed, so that their 
long lashes swept like shadows over her pale cheeks. The lips were 
firmly compressed as if with pain; and there wasa sad expression about 
the mouth which dimmed the otherwise faultless and divine beauty of 
her countenance stamping her as a daughter of earth. 

** Callimachus is late to night,” said a young girl, approaching where 
she sat. 

‘¢ Yes, I almost hope he will not come.” 

‘And yet you are here with the thought of meeting him ?” 

‘The truth is, Cassandra, I am too ill and weary to > smile even upon 
Callimachus. Last night he took me to see tie new temple which he 
has designed, and is now nearly finished. How magnificent it is! 
But the way was very long, and yet I had no heart to complain, so 
proud and joyous as he seemed. Many who were standing round 
about, not knowing him, said to each other, that Callimachus would 
be one day the first aschisect i in all Greece, while he turned his bright 
face to mine, and whispered, ‘ Myrrha, for thee—for thee only I would 
be great !’ And I dared then not tell him that I should never live to see 
that time.” 

Her companion bent down and spoke soothingly, whispering a vain 
hope. 

‘¢ Tt seems hard,” continued the girl, ‘* to die, when one is so happy! 
and yet if I were sure that he would not lament me very much, death 
would lose half its bitterness.” 

‘‘ For my part,” said her sister, ‘‘ I should never wish to be forgotten 
by those I loved.” 

‘*A sure sign that you have never really done so, my sweet Cas- 
sandra,” replied the other gently. 

And she was right, true love casteth out all selfishness. It is far 
better to die and be forgotten, than that fond hearts should remem- 
ber us only to weep! And yet how natural is this clinging to earth 
—this fear that our memories should burn out from the altar of 
affection. 

At that moment a clear mirthful voice was heard in the distance, and 
Myrrha lifted up her drooping head with a sudden animation. 

‘* Do I look very pale, Cassandra?” 

‘‘ Not now at least,” replied the girl, as she marked the bright crim- 
son flush which mantled that pure transparent cheek, and turning 
lingeringly away thought her for a moment less an object of pity than 
envy, to be loved by one so noble and gifted as that young sculptor. 

He was in high spirits, and Myrrha rapidly catching the contagion, 
it was no wonder he never dreamt of the doom which hung over them 
both, or read aught of disease in the bright flashing eye and crimson 
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cheek of her who had never yet found heart to dissipate an illusion 
which would vanish all too soon, That he spoke so triumphantly of a 
future which for one at least was not to be. ; 

‘Will you dance?” said Callimachus, at length. 

‘* Not to night, dearest! I am too tired.’ 

“ Too idle, rather,”’ replied her lover, playfully ; ‘‘ but since you like 
it better, we will talk.” 

And sitting down at her feet he proceeded to fill the vase with wild 
flowers instead of water, or scattered them in very wantonness into the 
marble fountain. 

“ What a pity they should ever die,” continued he, regarding them 
with a painter's eye, ‘* they are so beautiful ! 

« It is the doom of all earthly things,” replied Myrcha, sadly. 

‘“‘It is strange,” said Callimachus, ‘* but some such thoughts as 
these came over me this morning as I stood by the temple I had raised, 
and remembered that hundreds of years hence, there it wouid be still, 
when I was dead and gone !” 

‘* But there is one thing, ” said the girl, with enthusiasm, ‘ which is 
imperishable, and that may one day be yours—Fame !”’ 

‘The gods grant it! and yet ambitious as you know I am, my 
Myrrha, it seems to me far sweeter to be loved while living, than ho- 
noured when dead, and of the first at least I am sure. But you are 
pale, dearest, or it is only the reflection of the moonlight. Let us seek 
fur Cassandra, and return home.”’ 

Myrtha willingly acquiesced. How sad it is to feel ill and weary 
when we are so happy! 

Upon the steps of a temple near which they passed on their return, 
sat a female figure fantastically arrayed in many-coloured garmenis, 
with her long hair wreathed with flowers, w ho, from her intellect being 
somewhat deranged, was looked upon by the inhabitants of Corinth in 
the light of a prophetess. 

** How I should like to ask her some question,” said the young Cas- 
sandra. 

Callimachus laughed, and the woman catching his eye, rose up in- 
stantly and came towards him. 

‘* 1 do not think she even sees us,” said Cassandra, clinging to her 
sister, while the prophetess fixed her flashing glance upon the noble 
face of the sculptor. 

‘“Who regards the glow-worm when the moon is up?” was the 
wild reply, ‘‘ or misses it from the earth when its bright and brief exist- 
ence is no more 2” 

Myrrha shuddered. 

“Why gaze you so long and eagerly at me?” asked Callimachus. 

« Because we love to look upon the countenances of those who have 
or will achieve greatness. I tell you it will be something years hence to 
have seen and spoken to you face to face.” 

‘* But how much longer must I wait the inspiration of this mighty 
power?” asked the aspiring sculptor, inquisitively. 

‘* But a brief space, as you would weep to know did I dare tell you 
all. The star of your future glory will arise over the grave of the be- 
loved one!”’ 

‘¢One moment!’’ shrieked Myrrha, as the prophetess turned away. 
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“ Ah!” exclaimed the woman, with something of human pity in her 
voice and manner. ‘* Poor child! dost thou already tremble and 
shrink back from thy inevitable doom ?’ 

“ Notif the end be thus!” replied the Greek girl, firmly. 

‘Then be satisfied, for IL have spoken only the truth,” and disengay- 
ing her robe from Myrrha’s frantic clasp, she moved hastily away. 

“6 What is all this?” asked the bewildered artist, “and why ‘do you 
weep, my Myhrra ?”’ 

ce Nay, 1 know not, indeed,” replied the girl, ‘‘ when I should ra- 
ther rejoice; but leave us now, Callimachus, and meet me to-morrow 
at the same hour, for I have much to tell you.” 

And that night, as she knelt at her orisons, the Greek maiden, plac- 
ing implicit faith in the wild prophecy to which she had been listening, 
po longer prayed to live. 

Once again Myrrha sat at sunset by the marble fountain, with her 
vifted lover at her feet; but his open brow was clouded. He came to 
tell her that after that night they might not meet again for what 
seemed an age to them, perhaps forever! At least so whispered the 
sinking heart of his companion, whom Callimachus sought vainly to 
soothe, promising to return very soon, and to think in the interim of 
none else but her, as all lovers we suppose do on such occasions. But it 
was not his faith which she feared, being too simple and confiding to 
doubt—but only that he might return and find her not! 

‘¢ But you had something to tell me, my own one !” said the sculptor, 
‘which Tin my selfishness had well nigh forgotten to ask of you,” 

And the girl dared not say again, as she ‘had so often done, ‘‘ Not 
now!” for she knew that the hour was come! 

Poor Myhrra! the deception which she had practised in order to save 
her lover pain, had been too complete. Heaven torgive him! but he 
thought her illness only the last excuse of a loving spirit to keep him 
still with her. Certain it is that the eves of those nearest and dearest 
to us are ever the last to mark a change, the almost imperceptible ad- 
vances of which blind them to its peril. It seemed almost unnatural 
to associate the idea of death with one so young—and fond—and 
beautiful! And Myrrha had no heart to tear away the fallacious hopes 
which he would persist in cherishing, but even smiled when he talked 
of the future, rather than sadden this, perhaps their last earthly meet- 
ing, although well knowing that there was none for her. But when she 
litted up her small thin hand, so that he almost saw the moonlight 
through it—when the flush of excitement and disease waned upon the 
cheek of his companion into marble paleness, that a wild fear which 
he could not suppress stole over Callimachus for the first time, and he 
vowed impetuously that he would not leave ae 

“This must not be,” said Myrrha, gently, “ ’tis not for me to de- 
prive Greece of the benefit of your genius, ne after all, perhaps, I 
have exaggerated what may prove bet a slight indisposition.” 

‘¢ The gods erant it!” exclaimed Callim: achus, ‘for you are more to 
me than my country or my fame !” 

The girl clung to him and smiled. 

‘* See,” continued her lover, pointing to an acanthus which grew 
near, with its broad, prickly leaves, and white radiant-looking Semnee, 
tinved faintly with ‘pink, blushing as it were at their own beauty ; 
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‘¢ Yonder herb perishes at the approach of winter, but when the spring 
comes again how joyously will it burst forth into life! It shall be an 
emblem of thee.”’ 

‘* And you will go?” 

‘If you promise me this ?” 

“Tt is not as we will,” replied Myhrra, bending down her meek 
head, ** if it were I would never leave you.” 

‘** But fate will spare you to me, love—I am sure of it. And how 
happy we shall be years hence, when I dare demand you of your proud 
father fur my bride—the bride of the great architect and sculptor, 

Callimachus! You remember the prophecy which we heard yester- 
night, dearest ?”’ 

‘* Well; the words have been ringing in my ears ever since, they were 
these, ‘ The star of thy future glory “will rise over the grave of the 
beloved one.” From that moment I ceased to fear death.” 

‘‘ Nay, she is mad,’ said the sculptor, ‘and I a vain dreamer to 
put faith in her wild ravings. Myrrha, there is no star which could 
illumine for me the darkness of thy grave—the world would be hence- 
forth night!” 

‘*At tirst, perhaps,” replied the girl, tenderly, ‘‘ and then after a 
time the gloom will pass away. I should be sorry to think my memory 
might make you sad, Callimachus.” 

‘Your presence never did until now,” replied her lover, passionately, 
‘and it is time enough to talk of death when we have grown old and 
gray-headed together.” 

‘* And yet the young die sometimes! But pardon me if I grieve 
you—and this our last meeting, too—you must think me very selfish ? 

** No, only very silly, dearest! to torment us both by these idle 
fears.” 

And leaning her sweet head upon his shoulder, Myrrha spoke no 
more of death, while the young architect, well skilled ‘i in every branch 
of his profession, fashioned out a thousand airy castles, the ruins c& 
which in after years fell heavily upon his own heart. 

It matters not now what more passed between them on that night, it 
is sufficient that Callimachus quitted Corinth full of a thousand bright 
hopes and anticipations: the memory of her parting smile chasing 
away all sadder recollections from his joyous aud sanguine spirit. 
While Myrrha flung herself into her sister’s arms and wept, well 
knowing that they should never meet again. 

It was the last time she ever went at “sunset to the marble fountain— 
and yet who missed the pale girl from that youthful band ?—were 
their songs less glad ?—their laughter less loud, that she, once the 
metriest of them all was no longer there ?—did they pause to question 
of each other what had become ‘of her? Wo, all were too much occu- 
pied with their own affairs. 

And so the beloved pass from earth, while the many miss them not, 
and a very few weep that they may never find their like again. 

Day by day Myrrha faded rapidly away, the proud father now 
tender and rentle as a child, and the young fond sister, watching over 
her to the last; and how beautiful she looked even thus, with her 
white robes, and black perfumed hair gathered back like a cloud from 
her sweet and tranquil face. 
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They had bound a wreath of myrtle about her pale brow, the leaves 
of which were supposed to charm away pain, and her dark, passionate 
eyes glistened with the fearful lustre of disease. But she uttered no 
murmur—no complaint, and once when Cassandra saw her pale lips 
moving, and bent down to catch the sound, she only heard her say, 

" Poor Callimachus! He will grieve ¢ at this.” 

‘He should have been here now,” exclaimed the young girl, im- 

etuously, ‘if he had loved!” 

«It were better not, Cassandra,” said her sister, “it would only 
have subdued him, and he will have time enough to weep! Even at 
this very moment he may be dreaming a wild, vain vision of future 
happiness. Oh, that he might never awake from it!” 

If the prayer of that young girl could be answered, how many of us 
would be always dreamers, since it is thus only we may ever know peace 
again, 

“Hark!” exclaimed Myrrha, at length, half raising herself upon the 
couch, “ what sound was that ?” 

* Only the maidens singing as they go to the fountain.” 

‘¢Then it is near sunset, and he promised always to think of me at 
this hour,” and the girl smiled to herself as in imagination their spirits 
mingled together once again. 

The olad chorus of voices died away in the distance, while a dreary 
silence fell upon that little group, and then came a change over the 

calm face of the dying girl, a radiance almost divine encire ling her pale 
brow like a halo, and she spoke as one ina troubled sleep. 

‘* Now—now—it rises—the star of Callimachus’s destiny—of his 
glory! The immortal spirit of fame stands waiting with a pen of fire 
to inscribe a fresh record on her golden scroll. The hour hath come, 
and the sacrifice is willing. Oh! how willing to die, so that he may 
live for ever!” And then she closed her eyes wearily, and lay quite 
still, so that Cassandra thought she slept. 

**Come away, father,” said the girl in a whisper. “Let us leave 
her awhile, she will be better after this, for it is rest that she wants.” 

Oh! when did the young ever cease to hope? But the parent of 
Myrrha had grown old both | in heart and life, and remembered perhaps 
that even thus had the cherished wife of his hoeomn, and two noble boys, 
passed away in the very prime of existence, and bending down, he 

called softly on the name ‘of that dear child, whose answering smile had 
never yet failed to respond to the voice of affection. 

‘‘ Hush! you will wake her,” said Cassandra. 

‘“f think not,” replied the old man, with a strange calmness; but 
he sat down silently nevertheless. Oh! what would he not have given 
at that moment to recall every harsh word he had ever uttered, and yet, 
poor girl! it mattered very little to her then, being alike beyond the 
reac Ny of anver or affection; but should be a warning to others while 
the loved and the living are yet with them, 

As the twilight crept gradually on, Cassandra, who was weary with 
watching, came and laid “down softly, by her side, and so fell asleep. 
But at night there arose up a wild shriek into the still air, and the 
nel shbours knew that the young ,Cassandra had lost her she loved best 
in the whole world—that angel sister ! 

At the same sunset hour when the girl died, Callimachus, surrounded 
by a circle of admiring friends, reclined at the festive board, giddy 
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with the praises which are so dangerously sweet to youthful genius and 
ambition; but the goblet remained untasted before him, *and their 
honied words fell upon deaf ears. A shade passed suddenly Over 
his high brow, while a still deeper shadow fell upon the heart which, 
but a moment before, had throbbed so joyously. For the first time the 
thought of Myrrha made him sad, and yet he knew not why it should 
be so, for how she would rejoice in the triumphs of such an hour as 
this. 

‘* You are ill!’ said one. 

‘* No, it is nothing—it will pass away !” 

And the se ulptor shaded his white face with his hands, trying to 
laugh at what he termed his own folly, and indeed it seemed sul: ‘bat 
vet ‘twas strange after all! 

Many an offer did Callimachus receive that night to take up his 
abode among them, and return no more to Corinth, but as he had said, 
his love was stronger than his ambition. Or it may be that an irre- 
sistible destiny drew him back to the scene of his future greatness and 
despair. And yet as he approached its walls after so long an absence, 
how his heart sank within him, with a wild dread of he knew not 
what. 

At intervals by the road-side were altars, or columns of coarse black 
stone, diminishing towards the top, some of them rude enough, while 
others were exquisitely carved, but bore no inscription, dedicated to 
the unknown gods of Greece! While as if to propitiate their favour, 
the sculptor wove bright flower wreaths as he went along, laying his 
fragrant and simple offering at their base; for the summer had come 
again, and Callimachus smiled to see the hardy acanthus with its de- 
licately tinted blossoms, remembering how he had compared it to 
Myrrha, and trusting that it would be thus with her. 

‘* After all,” mused the too sanguine lover, ‘it must have been only 
a pretty mi tidenly device to keep me still with her, for she never com- 
plained of illness until that last night; she dreaded, perhaps, that | 
might forget, or find cne more be autiful, as if that were possible! And 
Ihave been needlessly tormenting myself. And yet she looked pale too, 
which might have been from sorrow, for she was too pure and simple- 
hearted to care about my seeing how much she loved. I warrant she 
will forget her ailments to- nicht in joy at my return. And the old 
man will not dare to refuse me when I tell him I can earn wealth enough 
to maintain his daughter like a little queen! Cassandra, too, how the 
dear child will rejoice in her sister’s happiness !’ 

Thus did the young sculptor beguile the way to Corinth. 

It was strange “ ib yoyous and sanguine as he felt to meet his be- 
loved once again, Callimachus should turn aside from the direct road 
into a quiet t and “ae ly burial-place, where few but the peaceful dead, 
and the sorrowing survivor, the last most to be pitied, ever came. A 
female form knelt before one of the graves which she had strewn with 
flowers, her face concealed in her hands. At the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps she turned her head slightly, and uttered a wild ery, 
while the sculptor stood rooted to the spot like one of his own marble 


statue & 
** Cassandra!” said he at length, struggling with the fearful forebod- 


ings which swept like shadows over his soul ; ‘it is late for you 
to be out, my child! Come home with me, or Myhrra will chide else.” 
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‘< No, no,” said the girl, pointing despairingly to the flowery mound 
at her feet ; ‘‘ 1 am here because she ts !” 

“Ah! I understand now—she was to meet you—you are waiting 
for her ?” 

‘¢Or rather she waits for us,” exclaimed Cassandra, looking up- 
wards. ‘ But not long—we shall soon be together again !”’ 

And the hectic cheek and faded form of the last of a doomed race 
too fully verified her words. 

Callimachus cast himself down upon the ground with a frantic ery, 
and spoke no more, until the girl grew frightened at length at his 
silence, together with the increasing gloom. 

“ Come, come,” said she, gently, “ let us return home ; it grows late, 
and my father will be uneasy, for he has but me now, otherwise I would 
nut mind if I never went hence again !”’ 

‘* And I,” replied Callimachus, gloomily, ‘‘ have none to care for 
me.” 

‘You forget how your country already honours you,” said Cas- 
sandra, soothingly ; ; but the ambition of the sculptor was for the pre- 
sent buried in “the tomb of her he loved, and he answered not: but 
rising suddenly up, for he remembered Myrrha’s affection for this 

oung sister cf whom she was ever more careful than of herself, he 
walked with her to her now lonely dwelling. 

There was no need for Cassandra to tell him how the last thoughts 
and words of the dying girl had been of him; and yet it soothed his 
weary spirit to listen, while he cursed himself in the wildness of his 
vain despair for having quitted Corinth at such a time, her gentle warn- 
ing unheeded, almost unbelieved. 

‘Time clided rapidly away—Time, the destroyer and the comforter ! 
Cassandra had grown too weak to visit her sister’s s grave, while the 
thought that they should soon be together again, reconciled her to her 
inevitable doom. But there was one whose only solace it seemed to 
lie there hour after hour. The first wild bitterness of his grief had 
passed away, leaving behind a quiet melancholy, the shadow of which 
rested on his whole future life. 

The night to which we would refer was calm and tranquil, with 
scarcely a breeze abroad to stir the long grass, or steal perfume from 
the sleepy flowers; and the spell of its loveliness fell soothingly upon 
the earth-wearied spirit of Callimachus. Before him on the tomb, 
placed there by some gentle hand, probably that of the dying Cas- 
sandra, was a votive vase, or basket covered with a lid, and surrounded 
by the graceful acanthus; it may be at Myrrha’s own request, remem- 
bering how her lover had likened her to that plant. But the thoughts 
of he young sculptor were no longer hers—his Art claimed him ton 
That glorious art to which he had been a disciple from his very bovy- 
hood ; and the flashing eye, and radiant brow of the inspired enthu- 
Slast, suited ill with the time and place. While at that moment there 
arose in the clear blue sky a single star, the light of which fell directly 
on the spot; and Callimachus called to mind the words of the pro- 
pheey, and knew that they would be fulfilled. ‘*The star of his fu- 
ture glory had indeed risen up over the grave of the beloved one !”’ 
And Myrrha had not died in vain for Greece—or for the world ! 

From this incident arose the first invention of the Corinthian order 
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of architecture, some rare but much-mutilated examples of which may be 
found in the British Museum, but has since become somewhat blended 
and confounded with the Ionic. And although hundreds and hundreds 
of years have elapsed since then—and Corinth with her marble walls 
—her stately temples and palaces towering to the skies—all passed 
away like an enchanted vision of the night, its ruins alone remaining 
to convince us that we have not dreamt it, —the name of that young ar- 
chitect of those ancient and bygone times—the name of the INvENToR ! 
is yet green and fresh in the annals of fame! While the memory of 
her he loved on earth rests beneath the shadow of his glory, or lives 
through him in the classic page whereon the historians of Greece chro- 
nicle their gifted and beloved ones. 

And if, all triumphant as he was, Callimachus, seldom smiled—if 
he stole away in his proudest hours to cast himself down with vain and 
bitter lamentations upon that grave on which had first risen up the altar 
of his glory !—if the laurel which he had early won was baptized in 
tears, it was but the common doom of spirits such as his, aspiring 
after immortality! A lonely eminence, for the most part, the path to 
which lies through a labyrinth of brambles, with a rose here and there 
to lure on the wanderer in his bright and yet weary pilgrimage. And 
oh! how bright it is if loved faces, and kind voices, are with us and 
about us on the journey; otherwise how weary—how desolate. 

It is said that Callimachus, besides being the first architect and 
sculptor in all Greece, was well skilled in painting, and made a golden 
lamp of elaborate workmanship, for the temple of Minerva at Athens ; 
but be this asit may, we shall attempt to bear record Only in this slight 


sketch to his glory ‘and his love. 








THE ROSE. 


QuEEN of the garden, peerless flower, 
Fond hope of Spring, and Summer's pride, 
Whose fragrance soothes the sultry hour, 
Whose beauty humbles all beside. 


In thy soft blush—thy sunny grace— 
The brightness of thy brief career ; 
Methinks, sw eet, smiling rose, I trace, 

The fate of all that’s blooming here. 


Strew’d ‘neath the shady bush, that spread 
Their kindred bosoms to the sky, 

As pining for a season fled, 
What faded sweets forgotten lie. 


The hand that traced those dainty hues, 
The breath that did their cup inspire 
In others, but alike renews 
Their perfume, and their gay attire. 


Thus whatsoe’er is bright below, 
Unheeded swiftly fleets away ; 

Soon o’er thy shattered tints will glow 
The blooming heirs of thy decay. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XVII. 


DRAGONS. 


The Dragon of Wantley churches ate 

(He us’d to come of a Sunday ), 

Whole congregations were to him 

A dish of Salmagundi. 

Parsons were his black-puddings, and 

Fat aldermen his capons, 

And his tid-bit the collection plate 

Brimful of Birmingham halfpence. 

The corporation worshipful 

He valued not an ace: 

But swallow’d the mayor, asleep in his chair, 

And pick’d his teeth with the mace! 
Herotck BALLAD. 


Great as has been the progress made in the wide field of natural 
history within the last thirty years, in no direction has the advance 
been more decided or more satisfactory, than in that hitherto obscure 
part of it which sepulchres the remains of animals that lorded it over 
sea and land when this earth was young. 

And although there is nothing among the earliest known organized 
forms fashioned by the hand which weigheth all things, that is 
not pregnant with proof of the same care and design and harmony in 
the construction of the animal, as shines forth in the being born into 
the world yesterday, let no one picture unto him or herself the youth 
of our planet as lovely to any but the grosser natures then placed upon 
it to breathe an atmosphere which no human lungs, nay, no lungs of 
any vertebrate of a high grade could have breathed as the breath of 
life. It was a place of dragons: fit only for Saurians, Batrachians, 
and the like. 

‘** Dragons ?” 

Yes, dragons: not such as the small, living winged reptiles, that 
skim from place to place in search of their insect-food, relying on their 
natural parachutes, constructed upon a somewhat safer principle than 
that of poor Mr. Cocking, and rejoicing in the generic name of 
Draco; but downright enormous dragons with bellies as big as tuns 
and bigger; creatures that would have cared little for Bevis’s sword 
‘‘Morglaye,” nor that of the Rhodian Draconicide, nor St. George’s 
‘“‘ Askalon,”’ no, nor the ‘* nothing-at-all” of More of More Hall, even 
if those worthies could have existed in the pestiferous region in which 
the said dragons revelled, 

For in a slough where Calamites and other gigantic marsh-plants, 
now extinct also, rooted themselves at ease, and reared themselves into 
a damp jungle; ina dreary bog, to which the undrained Pontine 
marshes would have been the land of health, was theirlair. In sucha 
nauseous quag, wholesome to them, these monsters roared and wal- 
lowed: there they growled their horrid loves, and there they made 
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war upon each other—the strong devouring the weak, and the carnivo- 
rous * chawing up” the herbivorous in the midst of the wildest convul- 
sions of a nascent world. 

While this was going on upon what then passed for dry land, great 
sea-dragons rushed through the waves, or sported on the surface of an 
ocean not unlike, as far as the waters were concerned, our own, while 
flying dragons hovered, like Shakspeare’s Witches, through the fog 
and the filthy air. These last ancient Saurian forms have left no living 
representative upon the earth. 

Just one hundred years ago, Scheuchzer published his ‘¢ Physica 

Sacra,” and favoured the world with an engraving of the remains of 
the ‘* Homo diluvii testis.” Those were, indeed, the days of confident 
assertion when the blind led the blind ; but it is difficult to believe 
how a physician, for such was Scheuchzer in every sense of the word, 
writing M.D. after his name, could mistake the fossil ‘bones of a 
salamander, or rather of a newt, for those of a human being. ‘‘ Homo 
diluvii testis,” what a comprehensive form of words—Poussin’s picture 
rises before us as we read them—and yet ’twas neither man, woman, 
nor child, but a squab extinct reptile, that never witnessed the deluge 
at all. 
As the Zurich physician had figured the man, he gave his draughts- 
man directions to portray man’s ‘eternal enemy, and the accomplished 
artist has with some invention and in his best manner represented the 
fiend. The usual diabolical head and shoulders of the time are placed 
upon the body of a huge polypod caterpillar. 

Now, we do not feel. disposed to go so far as the charitable preacher, 
who, after exhausting his benevolent prayers for all earthly beings, 
proposed to his congregation to pray for “the puir deil.” No, let jus- 
tice be done; but this is more than summum jus, and beyond summa 
injuria. The doom was deserved ; ; but a degradation of the old dra- 
gon below any thing vertebrate to the base condition of an annulose 
animal, to a vile grub, was not in the sentence, and if the Prince of 
Darkness be a gentleman, Scheuchzer has not treated him like one. 

‘‘ There are more ways than one of looking at a subject,” says Mr. 
Serjeant Rebutter, retained in defence of the author of “ Physica 
Sacra;” ‘there are, I say, more ways than one of looking at a sub- 
ject: permit me to suggest that Beelzebub was the lord of flies, and 
a caterpillar may bea butterfly.” 

‘*Then, sir, the moral is as bad as the design; but the truth is 
that decradation was meant, and the notion is ~ clumsily conveyed. 
Scheuchzer seems to have shone in the one case as brightly as in 
the other, and has treated his subjects very scurvily in both.” 

But to return to our mortal dragons. 

It may be fairly asked by the uninitiated why the philosophers of 
1943 should not smile at the Cuviers, and at the Conybeares, the Buck- 
Jands, and the Owens of 1843, as complacently as we of the present day 
curl our lip at old Scheuchzer ? 

Because his work was almost all guess: because he and those of 
his time jumped to conclusions instead of painfully making them out, 
and the authority of a learned name was sufficient with the multitude 
to ensure without further inquiry the reception of any dictum, however 
absurd on the face of it, as Scheuchzer’s assertion, coupled with his 
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imposing plate undoubtedly was. No man who had the knowledge of 
a diligent medical student in the first half year of his anatomical stu- 
dies could, if he had looked attentively on that plate, much less on the 
fossil itself, have come to the conclusion that it was an anthropolite. 
But Scheuchzer was blinded by theory: he would not apply what 
knowledge he had: he pronounced the humanity of the fossil to be 
without a shadow of doubt; he appealed to it as ‘a relic of the ac- 
cursed race which had been buried under the great waters ;” and he 
was for a time, implicitly believed. It was not till 1758 that Gesner, 
apparently for the first time since Scheuchzer’s announcement, threw 
doubt on his declaration, and stated his own belief that the specimen 
was a fish (St/urus). 

Cuvier, before whose eagle eye all false fossil pretensions vanished, 
and every bone told its true story, came to Haarlem in 1811, and 
begged permission to work on the stone with a view to the further de- 
velopment of concealed parts. The figure of a salamander’s skeleton 
was placed beside the fossil, and as the operation proceeded Cuvier 
had the pleasure of seeing the chisel bring to light the very bones which 
he had expected and were portrayed in the figure. 

A finer specimen than Scheuchzer’s—that which belonged to Dr. 
Ammann of Zurich—is in the British Museum, and this gigantic fossil 
newt is now named Andrias Scheuchzeri. 

Nothing in paleontology is, at present, taken on trust. Every state- 
ment] and every opinion relating to the science undergoes the strictest 
scrutiny by acute and accurate critics. 

The bony framework of the old bygone-world dragons is now as sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrated as that of the human skeleton which hangs 
beside the lecturer of the Royal Academy. 

That is a striking scene. There stands the professor in all the 
pride of intellect surrounded by the rising and risen pictorial talent of 
the day. He has to illustrate a proposition in his discourse and turns 
to a tall, shrouded figure behind him. The mantle is dropped, and a 
naked, living man in the bloom of health and strength starts forward, 
throwing his muscular and well-proportioned body and limbs into the 
required attitude. Every being in the room is alive and attentive, all 
is in suppressed activity but the ghastly pendant form, and as the lec- 
turer raises the dry bones to explain the action of the model, and they 
drop from his warm hand like wooden cylinders, we almost fancy that 
the grim feature smiles as who should say 


To this complexion, you must come at last. 


Nor is the osseous system of the bygone dragons the only portion of 
their history well known. Their muscular development, their organs 
of sense and of motion, their respiratory and circulating systems, the 
colour and quality of their blood, their digestive organs, their food, 
their integument, and, for the most part, their habits, are now as well 
known as the organization and natural history of the little agile lizard, 
that basks on the sandy heaths in the neighbourhood of Poole. 

With all due respect for the learned who usually monopolize that 
title, your geologist is the true antiquary. He deals with the relics 
of a former world; his statues and coins are the shells and bones stored 
up, in many cases before the creation of man; and with these he de- 
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ciphers the annals of the earth. A thousand years in the history of 
man and his institutions present an accumulation of facts and doubts 
sufficient to daunt the stoutest Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
but what are a million of years in the sight of the geologist ? 

Before we enter upon the zoological, anatomical, and geological 
history of these fossil reptiles, the only real dragons on a grand scale, 
and which we shall endeavour to give in future chapters in a popular 
manner, encumbered with as few learned terms as possible, it will 
be necessary for us in this to feel our way for awhile in the mists of 
antiquity, and point out to those who may ‘be interested in thei inquiry, 
as well as the twilight of the time will permit, some of the traditions 
relating to dragons “handed down to us. 

If the infant Hercules, in his eighth month, as some say, but accord- 
ing to the exquisite twenty-fourth Idyll of Theocritus, in his tenth, 
strangled the two dragons sent by Juno for his destruction, Apollo, as 
soon as he was born, seized his bow and slew with his arrows the 
Python which the same jealous goddess—she had, in truth, some cause 
for jealousy—had sent to persecute his mother, And here let us 
pause fora moment, to pick up what information we can concerning 
this Python. The monster was said to have sprung from the mud and 
stagnant water that blotted the earth’s surface after Deucalion’s deluge, 
and although another legend states that it was produced from the 
earth, and sent upon the persecuting errand above alluded to, we pray 
our readers to bear in mind the first of these traditions. 


Old stories tell how Hercules 
A dragon slew at Lerna, 

With seven heads and fourteen eyes, 
To see and well discern-a. 


Now what was this Lerna? It was said to be the lake into which 
the daughters of Danaus threw the heads of their slaughtered bride- 
grooms: here, according to many, harboured the hydra; and although 
some held with Hesiod that this hydra was the daughter of Echidna 
and Typhon, its origin was attributed by most to the putrescent con- 
tents of the lake. The ballad above quoted has been very sparing in 
the number of heads which it bestows on the Lerneean hydra. Alceeus 
eave that renowned dragon nine, Simonides fifty, and Diodorus one 
hundred. Sharp work for Hercules with his arrows and club, and his 
assistant, Iolas, with his actual cautery, if Diodorus be correct in his 
numbers. 

The Megalaune of Pausanias, dragons or serpents thirty cubits long 
inhabiting India and Africa, were Pythons of the modern nomenclature 
probably, but none of your ‘true crested dragons, which appear to have 
been divisible into four classes : 

Ist. Those without either wings or legs, of zoAXor. 

2d. Those with two feet and no wings. The Lernean hydra and 
the dragon that laid Rhodes waste, seem to have belonged to this class. 
‘These wingless bipeds evidently took a step considerably beyond the 


legless. 
3d. Those with four feet of a still higher grade, and somewhat 


rare. 
4th. Those with two feet and two wings, yet more exalted; and 
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Sth. Those with two wings and four feet, which seem to have soared 

to the highest pitch of dragon aristocracy. 

Now these dragons were not all cruel destroyers and worthless ra- 
vagers ; some of them were worthy creatures, taking pleasure in doing 
ood. Such were those two that licked the eyes of Plutus at the temple 

of Esculapius with such happy effect that he began to see; but the 
dear dragons unfortunately died, and he had a relapse from which he 
does not ! seem likely to recover in our days. Others again were trust- 
worthy, and suffered accordingly, for the hydra was not the only 
dragon against which the adult Hercules was pitted. ‘There was that 
terrible sleepless one sprung from Typhon, that kept watch 


All amidst the garden fair 
Of Hesperus and his daughters three 
That sang around the golden tree— 


with its hundred heads and as many voices. We are quite aware that 
some reformers have reduced the heads to one, and that on the shoul- 
ders of the shepherd who kept the flocks, yjAa,—oh, those ambiguous 
Greek words—of his good masters or mistresses. And so because 
#iAor signifies a sheep as well as an apple, we are to lose our Hesperian 
dragon? No, by St. George! 

Well, this honest dragon, if all tales be true, was basely murdered 
by Hercules while doing his golden-apple- -watching duty, and the 
demi-god immediately proceeded to rob the orchard: the poor dragon 
went to heaven, where he may be seen to this day by those who know 
where to look for him, with the foot of the murderer, who from his high 
connexions contrived to get there too, upon the head or heads of his 
victim, 

Notwithstanding these exceptions, however, your dragon, generally 
speaking, was a most cantankerous monster. 

Of the crowned basilisk, that terror of all other dragons, and general 
destroyer of animal and vegetable life, who could slay with its eye, 
and make the weapon that smote it the conductor of its deadly poison 
to the withering arm that wielded it, whether in its apod form or octo- 
pod shape, we must only observe that it has sunk into a very harmless, 
but somewhat terrible looking lizard. A whole chapter might be occu- 
pied with the marvellous stories connected with this horror ; but we 
have dragons more than enough on our hands and spare the infliction. 

According to Philostratus, your mountain dragon had in his youth a 
moderate crest, which increased as he grew older, when a beard of 
saffron colour was appended to his chin ; but the dragons of the marsh 
had nocrests. They attained to an enormous size, so that they easily 
killed elephants. Aslian and others make their length from thirty or 
forty to a hundred cubits. Posidonius described one a hundred and 
forty feet long that haunted the neighbourhood of Damascus; and 
another, whose lair was at Macra, near Jordan, was an acre in length, 
and of such bulk that two men on horseback, with the monster be- 
tween them, could not see each other. Then, was there not in the 
library of Constantinople, according to Egnatius, the intestine of a 
dragon one hundred and twenty feet long, on which were the Iliad and 


Odyssey i in letters of gold? 
A subject so pregnant with the wild and wonderful was not likely to 
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be missed by the Scalds of the Gothic nations, nor by the bards of the 
ancient British. Before the revival of letters these were the historians 
of the time, and they interwove among their facts the embellishments 
of dragons, giants, dwarfs, and the like, fit machinery for arresting the 
attention of their audience. Firm believers, for the most part, in en- 
chantment and the existence of those romantic beings, they delighted 
in astonishing their hearers with recitals of combats with monsters such 

s Schiller’s “ Kampf mit dem drachen,” so admirably illustrated by 
Retzsch. 

Sometimes a true story was veiled under the allegory. Thus, the 
youth of the pirate king, Regner Ludbrog, who ruled in Denmark in the 
year 800, or thereabout, was marked by a gallant exploit. The story 
ran that the lovely daughter of a Swedish prince was intrusted by her 
father during his absence on a distant expedition to the care of one of 
his strongest r castles, and one of his most tried officers. But 

You may train the eagle 
To stoop to your fist ; 
Or you may inveigle 
he Phenix of the east ; 
The lioness ye may move her 
To give o’er her prey ; 
But you'll ne’er stop a lover 
He will find out the way— 
and the guardian fell in love with his beautiful ward, bearded the 
prince, her father, from his almost impregnable fortress, and held her 
against all comers. 

The prince, after stamping and raving according to the most approved 
forms of the eighth century, put forth a proclamation promising his 
daughter in marriage to him who should conquer the treacherous guard 
and deliver her from thraldom. Many were the competitors for the 
prize, but the castle stood strong, and he who held it was an experi- 
enced captain. All the adventurers failed tili Regner buckled on his 
armour. The fortress could not resist his fierce attack: he carried it 
by storm, delivered the lady, and obtained her as the reward of his 
valour. 

Tiow did the Scalds relate this action? The name of the traitor was 
“Orme,” and ‘‘ Orm” in the Swedish language signifies a serpent, so 
they by a slight poetical licence represented the fair daughter as de- 
tained from the agonised father by a ruthless dragon which Regner 
slew and set her free. Regner himself, who was a poet of celebrity, 
strengthened this version by adopting it in his own Runic rhyme, re- 
cording the exploits of his life. 

Nor were the nations of the south less credulous upon the subject of 
dragons. So late as 1557 we find in the ‘ Portraits de quelques 
animaux, poissons, serpents, herbes et arbres, hommes et femmes 
d’Arabie, Egypte, et Asie, observez par P. Belon du Mans,” under a 
terrific figure of a winged biped dragon superscribed ‘ Portrait du 
Serpent eellé,” the following quatrain, 


Dangereuse est du Serpent la nature, 
Qu’on voit voler prés le mont Sinai. 
(Qui ne seroit, de Je voir, esbashy, 

Si on a peur, voyant sa pourtraiture ? 
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Gesner copies this likeness of the dragon which, it appears, was also 
in the habit of flying out of Arabia into Egypt, and he adds three 
other cuts of formidable dragons, one apod and wingless, another 
apod and winged, and a third in a most rampant state, winged, 
stinged, biped, and clawed. Aldrovandi (1640) has cuts of many large 
flying dragons from Pare, Grevinus, and others, and Jonston (1657) 
collects most of the portraits of basilisks and dragons given by Aldro- 
vandi and others up to his time. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that monsters of which so much had 
been said and sung, to say nothing of pictorial representation, should 
have become desiderata for the cabinets of the curious, and it seems to 
have been no bad speculation to manufacture specimens for collectors. 
The skates or rays among the fishes offered admirable materials for this 
purpose, and avery little ingenuity in cropping, drying, and distorting, 
soon transformed them into most desirable dragons. Others were made 
up with much greater care. Such were the biped seven-headed hydras 
figured by Gesner, Aldrovandi, and Jonston, one of which was brought 
from Turkey to Venice ‘* anno a Christo incarnato tricesimo supra sesqui 
millesimum mense Januario,” and afterwards given ‘* Francorum regi.” 
Jt was valued at six thousand ducats and appears to have been put to- 
gether even more skilfully than the mermaid that beguiled the good 
cockneys of their shillings some years since. The museums of the 
Cockletops of former days were nothing without their dragon, and as 
the rage for collecting increased, the market was supplied with some 
monster more hideous than the last purchase, and well worthy of a 
place on the standard of the Brother of the Sun and Moon. Of 
course every collector’s dragon was the real Simon Pure, and above 
all suspicion. Tradescant’s museum (1656) boasted of ‘Two feathers 
of the Phoenix tayle,” and ‘A natural dragon above two inches 
long.” 

In the early literature of our own country, especially in the encient 
ballad and broadside, dragons shone forth in all their glory, only to 
be eclipsed by the valour of our champions. Nobody was anybody in 
the old chivalry days who had not slain his dragon. 

One of the oldest, if not the oldest of these poectical legends, well 
known in Chaucer's time, was that which set forth the deeds of ‘‘ Syr 
Bevis of Hampton.” The following is the description of the dragon 


in that canticle : 
Whan the dragon, that foule is, 
Had a syght of Syr Bevis, 
He cast up a loude cry, 
As it had thundred in the sky ; 
He turned his body towarde the son ; 
It was greater than any tonne : 
His scales were brighter than the glas, 
And harder they were than any bras : 
Betweene his shoulder and his tayle, 
Was forty fote without fayle. 
He waltred out of his den, 
And Bevis pricked his stede then, 
And to him a spere he thraste 
That all to shyvers he it braste: 
The dragon then gan Bevis assayle, 
And smote Syr Bevis with his tayle ; 
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Then downe went horse and man, 
And two rybbes of Bevis brused than. 


The {ght was long and fearful : 


There was a well, so have I wynne, 
And Bevis stumbled ryght therein. 
Than was he glad without fayle, 

And rested a whyle for his avayle ; 
And dranke of that water his fyll ; 
And then he lepte out with good wyll, 
And with Morglaye his brande, 

He assayled the dragon, I understande : 
On the dragon he smote so faste, 
Where that he hit the scales braste « 
The dragon then fainted sore, 

And cast a galon and more 

Out of his mouthe of venom strong, 
And on Syr Bevis he it flong : 

It was venomous y-wis. 


This well gave Syr Bevis the victory ; for, whenever he was hurt sore, 
he went to the well, washed and came forth 


as hole as any man, 

Ever freshe as when he began : 

The dragon saw it might not avayle 
Beside the well to hoid batayle ; 

He thought he would with some wyle, 
Out of that place Bevis begyle ; 

He would have flowen then away, 

But Bevis lept after with good Rute, 
And byt him under the wynge, 

As he was in his flyenge, 

‘There he was tender without scale, 

And Bevis thought to be his bale. 

He smote after, as I you saye, 

With his good sword Morglaye. 

Up tothe hiltes Morglaye yode 
Through harte, liver, bone, and bloude : 
To the ground fell the dragon, 

Great joye Syr Bevis begon. 

Under the scales all on hight 

He smote off his head forth right. 





This, as the Bishop of Dromore remarks, is evidently the parent of 
the dragon in the ‘‘ Seven Champions” slain by St. George, as any one 
may satisfy himself by comparing the two descriptions. Nor is it un- 
interesting to turn from the dragon of the old romance to that in 
Spenser’s ‘* Faery Queen,” with its wynges-like sayls, cruel-rending 
clawes, yron teeth, and breath of smothering smoke and sulphur ;” and 
then to that most striking passage in the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” descrip- 
tive of the battle between Christian and Apollyon, who spake like a 
dragon, and when at last, says Bunyan in his dream, Christian gave 
him a deadly thrust, “‘ spread forth his dragon’s wings, and sped him 
away that I saw him no more.” 

Sir Guy of Warwick had slain more than one dragon in his time. 
Read his own account of the feats. 
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I went into the souldan’s hoast, 
Being thither on embassage sent, 
And brought his head away with mee, 
I having slain him in his tent. 


There was a dragon in that land 
Most fiercelye | mett me by the way 
As hee a lyon did pursue, 
Which I myself did alsoe slay. 





When he came home he did greater things; for, in addition to kill- 
ing the dun cow, he de setlinhed a monstrous bik dahes a god-send a 
Sir Guy would be at the clubs !—and sent him to Coventry : 


But first, neare Winsor, I did slaye 

A bore of passing might and strength ; 
Whose like in England never was 

For hugeness both in bredth and length. 


Some of his bones in Warwicke yet, 
Within the castlé there doe lye : 

One of his sheild-bones to this day, 
Hangs in the city of Coventrye. 





Then again : 


A dragon in Northumberland, 
I also did in fight destroye, 

Which did bothe man and beaste oppresse, 
And all the countrye sore annoye. 


This dragon is thus portrayed in the old metrical romance : 


A messenger came to the king, 

Syr king, he said, lysten me now, 

For bad tydinges I bring you, 

In Northumberlande there is no man, 
But that they be slayne everychone : 
lor there dare no man route, 

By twenty mile rounde aboute, 

For doubt of a fowle dragon 

That sleathe men and beastes downe. 
He is black as any cole, 

Rugged as a rough fole; 

His body from the navill upwarde 
No man may it pierce it is so harde ; 
Nis neck is great as any summere ;* 
He runneth as swift as any distrere ;T 
Pawes he hath as a lyon : 

All that he toucheth, he sleath dead downe. 
Great winges he hath to flight, 
There is no man that bare him might. 
There may no man fight him agayne, 
But that he sleath him certayne : 
For a fowler beast then is he, 

Ywis of none never heard ye. 





* A sumpter horse. 
t The horse ridden by a knight in the tournament. 
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In the ballad of ‘Guy and Amarant,” Sir Guy alludes to his for- 
mer victories when he says to the thirsty giant, 


Goe drinke thy last, 

Go pledge the dragon and the savage bore ; 
Succeed the tragedyes that they have past, 

But never think to drinke cold water more ; 
Drinke deepe to Death, and unto him carouse ; 
Bid him receive thee in his earthen house. 





Nor was this any vain boast : for Guy dealt this pagan, 


A blowe that brought him with a vengeance downe. 


‘ 
Then Guy sett foot upon the monster’s brest, 
And from his shoulders did his head divide, 
Which with a yawninge mouth did gape unblest, 
Noe dragon’s jawes were ever seene soe wide 
To open and to shut, till life was spent, 
Then Guy tooke keyes and to the castle went. 


The giant’s miserable captives are then delivered, and among them 
ome ‘ tender ladyes,’’ who 





had noe other dyett everye day, 
Than flesh of humane creatures for their food. 


It was hard that one who thus went about doing good, should have 
met with so ill a reward: all these brilliant actions could not save poor 
Sir Guy from being crossed in love, nor from the tragic end which the 
reader will find, if so disposed, recorded in his ** Legend.” 

St. George’s dragon was eminently pestiferous 


Against the Sarazens so rude, 

Fought he full long and many a day ; 
Where many gyants he subdu’d, 

In honour of the Christian way : 
And after many adventures past, 
To Egypt land he came at last. 


Now, as the story plain doth tell, 
Within that country there did rest 
A dreadful dragon fierce and fell, 
Whereby they were full sore opprest : 
Who by his poisonous breath each day, 
Did many of the city slay. 
* * * * * 
The dragon’s breath infects their blood, 
That every day in heaps they dye ; 


Among them such a plague is bred, 
The living scarce could bury the dead. 


The rest of this legend is so well known, that it would be needlessly 
occupying space to dwell further upon the subject of it. We would 
only observe that the dragon’s infectious breath did the principal mis- 


chief. 
But the time was at hand when the coup de grace was to be given 


to these dragon tragedies by the comic verse, showing how 
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More of More Hall, with nothing at all, 
He slew the dragon of Wantley. 


This clever performance was, as has been well observed, to the old 
metrical romaunts and ballads of chivalry what Don Quixote was to 
prose narratives of the same kind; and whether the witty author made 
his dragon out of a bloated Yorkshire attorney who had ‘stripped three 
orphans of their inheritance, and had become intolerable by his en- 
croachments and rapacity till a neighbouring gentleman took up the 
cause of the oppressed, went to law with him, and broke his hard 
heart, or some other passages in local history are therein alluded to, 
no dragon could be brought before the public thereafter without 
ridicule. 

Thus much for the fabulous part of our subject, as far as it regards 
terrestrial dragons. We constantly find allusions to the malaria that 
surrounded these monsters and their localities. It is not unworthy of 
remark, that the crass air which the real extinct dragons breathed, 
would, as has been satisfactorily established, have been fatal to man 
if he had then been upon the earth which now holds their remains. 
That earth is one vast grave of cities, of nations, of creations. 








PILLS FOR POLITICIANS AND LOTIONS FOR LEGISLATORS. 


Quidquid habent telorum armamentaria pharmacopole. 


L’homme n’est connue qu’a moitié, sil n’est observé que dans l'état sain. 
L’état de maladie fait aussi bien partie de son existence morale, que de son exist- 
ence physique.—Brovussats de [’ Irritation, 


NorwitnstanpinG the metaphysics of Germany, the vagaries of 
La Jeune France, the extravagances of the saints, the impertinences 
of tractarianism, and the jesuitical distinguos of double-dealing poli- 
tical Januses, we still believe in a growing love of the intelligible; 
and that, as far at least as the sounder part of mankind are concerned, 
professional mystifications are fast coming to a discount. Humbugs 
of all sorts may, indeed, abound in the land,—legal, theological, 
medical, financial, commercial, artistic, and literary ; and there is not 
a wigmaker or a tailor, a dealer in false silver, or false teeth, who can 
utter his wares, save with a transcendental flourish, far beyond the 
queen’s ordinary English, All this, however, is merely transitional, 
the desperate struggle of a dying agony; and a millennium of com- 
mon sense is not the less at hand (say in some thousand years or so), 
when men’s converse shall be ** yea, yea, and nay, nay ;” and when no 
one will take the trouble to cant, simply because no one will be weak 
enough to be ‘‘ done brown.” 

The proofs of this state of things are scattered widely over the sur- 
face of society, if men would but regard them; but though coming 
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events do cast their shadows before, this particular shadow is not so 
distinct, as to be understood without some little attention, and there- 
fore without some little assistance from the videttes of the age, whose 
business it is to be on the look out for what the haberdashers call 
‘the next article.” 

To proceed, therefore, from the known to the unknown, we begin 
by reminding our readers, that amidst all the fanaticism and gobe- 
moucherie of the nineteenth century, Englishmen still keep a steady 
eye to the main chance; and where money Is concerned, contrive to see 
through the millstone as clearly as their neighbours. Notwithstanding 
the most decided and persevering attempts at mystification, the dark 

sayings of chartism (for instance) are clearing up into an intelligible 
question ofa fair price for labour, and a fair price for loaves. Re -peal, 
in its multitudinous agitation, cries, trumpet-tongued, for something to 
eat; national education, in spite of Oxford logic, stands forth to view, 
as plain as Punch’s cartoon can make it, a struggle for power as the 
instrument of plund—profit we mean. The opium question has been 
translated into very intelligible Sycee silver; the art unions are known 
as marts for the /printseller’s heavy stock ; the election franchise is 
perfectly understood as a handsome gratuity given by somebody, with 
the connivance of nobody ;* and to go no further, that most metaphy- 
sical of nonentities, the British constitution, has manifested itself in 
the flesh, as a pretty comprehensible and comprehensive machine for 
raising taxes. 

Not, indeed, that these things are so understood ‘ by all manner of 
people,” so proclaimed at the market-cross, or so taught in the univer- 
sities; for then the millennium would be actually come, which there 
a8 some reason to doubt: all we intend is, that those most interested 
are aware of the fact, while others see the truth obscurely, and are 
frightened out of their no-wits by the apparition; and a few are 
strenuously labouring to cast a bude-light on the embroglio, and as 
usual, are getting monkey’ s alluwance for their pains. 

Among the more salient proofs of the change coming over the spirit 
of men’s dreams, we refer our readers to ihe progressive development 
of the breeches-pocket question, and to the importance it has assumed 
on all matters, debatable and not debatable. All parties are fully 
aware, whig and tory, establishment and secession, that if they can 
but contrive to get that question clearly on their side, la chose est 
jugée, and unanimity secured. Accordingly this is Q. E. D., the 
dignus vindice nodus, exploited alike by rich and by poor. Heaven 
help the most patriotic minister who fails on this one point, whereas 


His faith can’t err, whose budget’s in the right. 


But the most effectual means of bringing the breeches argument to bear 
upon things in general, is by stripping them of their metaphysical envel- 
opes; for of all things sublunary, the breeches-pocket is the thing most 
palpable material, s substantial, consubstantial, and transubstantial : con- 
substantial, as giving substance to whatever comes in relation with it; 
and transubstantial, as changing all other natures, like Midas’s most 


exquisite touch, into gold. We accordingly (though with all due mo- 





* Vide Durham election committee, passim. 
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desty) lay claim to the merit of having prepared a vast many great 
moral questions for the application of this golden rule, by display- 
ing to our readers how much or how little may be made of the several 
Opinions we have, from time to time, brought into discussion. 

Without farther preface or apology, then, we presume to venture on 
another step forward in the course, and by translating a few more me- 
taphysical obscurities into matter-of-fact clearness, to obtain some 
closer insight into their pecuniary value. It may be within the me- 
mory of the older of the faithful followers of the New Monthly, that 

ears ago we set before them a statement of a pharmaceutical method 
of treating the moral affections of humanity 5 ; and showed how, by the 
timely exbibition of a little apothecary’s stuff, we could scatian the 
Shakspearian hypothesis, of administering to the mind diseased. 
Since that time, the world has profited more largely than is commonly 
conceived by the hint, and has applied its remedies for political and 
social evil with a closer reference to their physical effects. 

For the better understanding of this point, we must bring to mind 
that the doctrine was not of our invention; but was founded in a 
great degree upon the ancient theological dogma of the mortification 
of the flesh; or, as it was called in the codes of monastic discipline, the 
minutio monachi. Falstatl, as you remember, raises a plea in behalf 
of his own luxurious vices, that in consider ation of his exuberance 
of flesh, he is entitled to pardon for an exuberance of frailty; 
and é contrario, it follows that the less flesh, the less frailty. The 
long-fashionable doctrine of the monks ultimately lost ground 1 
their estimation, not from any thing intrinsically erroneous in it, but 
owing to a very obvious mistake they committed in applying the me- 
thod to their own proper persons; ‘for it must be confessed that the 
remedy is none of the pleasantest. They soon therefore became tired 
of monthly blood-lettings, periodical fastings, fl agellations, vigils, 
hairshirtings, and the like gentle medicaments, now becoming once 
more popular in Oxford: whereas had they limited their experiments 
to the persons of their neighbours, (as is more wisely done by the 
modern lay practitioners), they would have continued to find in the 
exercise an infinite delectation, easement, and content. 

Properly considered, every penal infliction, every legislative attempt 
to remove any existing evil in the constitution of society, is of the na- 
ture of a drug, calculated to act upon the physique of the Jieges, and 
by effecting some change in the current and crisis of the humours of 
the body, to work a corresponding improvement in the thoughts and 
volitions of the mind. The matter of infliction and the matter of re- 
ward (as Bentham with his peculiar happiness of language called 
them), are obviously no other than so many materie ‘medica, re- 
mediess destined to improve the moral health of the patients, and to 
raise or to depress the energies of the soul, through an application to 
the body,—just as the phiais of the druggist shops, (red, blue, and 
green, with all their trumpery,) are destined io expurgate the editions 
of the fleshly tabernacle. 

Mind, apart from body, as every body knows, is a most ungetatable 
thing : as the stoics say, it 1s unass ailable by externals, and pro tanto, 
quite ‘* beyond the reach of art.’ Tyranny has no hold over it, walls 
do not imprison it, nor chains enslave it. It may say, indeed, with the 
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For I myself alone am lord of I. 


It is not, therefore, too much to suppose, that mind has been saddled 
with a body, for the express purpose of its improvement,—that by thus 
being brought beneath the empire of material influences, it may be 
properly doctored, and fitted to behave decently in civilized society. 
Accordingly, ethics and medicine run on all fours,—and moralists, like 
physicians, have a multiplicity of drugs, no few poisons, and only here 
and there, by chance, a tolerable cure. The parallel is indeed close 
between the practice of each set of professors. 

In the fevers of the body, physicians rigorously prescribe the ob- 
servance of a state of rest; on like therapeutic principles, lawyers 
in the fevers of the mind, prescribe solitary confinement. Thus, also, 
nothing on earth so closely resembles the late St. John Long’s esca- 
rotic lotions, (both in cause and consequence), as a sound “military 
flogging at the drum-head. Low diet in the infirmary is identical with 
low diet in the Penitentiary ;—except inasmuch as it is carried further 
and more effectually in the latter, than in the former: for medical men, 
not being irresponsible officers, dare not go to the same length as 
jailers and their magisterial friends and patrons, who can afford to 
proceed logically, and completely to extirpate frailty and flesh together. 
To effect a thorough (we must not say a radical) reform, there is 
nothing like turning a man out of jail a perfect skeleton—a living 
anatomy. 

It is on this ground alone that in desperate cases, capital punish- 
ment can be justified. With the capitally punished, we are tolerably 
sure that they can sin no more; and if dead men are of no positive 
use to society (which, by the by, has never sufficiently been proved,— 
on the contrary, the bones of our valiant soldiers, slain on foreign 
battle-fields for the good of their country, have been recently imported 
on a grand scale, to the manifest improveinent of agriculture)—if dead 
men, we say, are of no use, it is equally clear they can do no more 
mischief. We never heard of the ghost of a departed highwayman 
visiting the glimpses of the moon, making night hideous on Hounslow 
Heath, and pistol in hand, taking posthumous purses from travellers, 
whom a corporeal pistol would not perhaps have so effectually frightened 
into a surrender; nor is it on record that the most artistic copyists of 
bank-notes, when they have paid the last penalty of their fatal inge- 
nuity, have (even under the instigation of the devil himself) been found 
capable of uttering spiritual duplicate promises to pay, to the further 
injury of the queen’s crown and dignity. No, the remedy has been 
purely and entirely efficacious ; and the patients, beyond all question or 
cavil, must be allowed to have died cured. 

It will be evident from the very little we have yet advanced, that not 
only physic, but surgery is called in for the better treatment of the mental 
maladies of mankind. The rack and other instruments of torture em- 
ployed in the ancient administration of the question, partake largely of 
the character of the old, awkward and frightful surgical instruments; and 
both are now alike preserved in curious collections, as monuments of the 
barbarism of our ancestors. There is much analogy, too, between the 
tying the healthy portion of an artery, for the relief of a diseased aneu- 
rism, and the putting on of a prohibitory duty on cheap wheat, to remedy 
the distresses of those, whose happiness is wholly dependant upon the 
production of high rents, In the suppression of riots, platoontir ng is 
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but another name for the actual cautery, and fixed bayonets differ only 
in form from amputation knives and gorgets. So close, indeed, is the 
connexion of legal and medical therapeutics, that in military flogeings 
the surgeon is actually called in, and his art employed (shall we say or 
degraded) to determine the maximum of the remedy which can be ex- 
hibited without danger to the life of the patient. Even in their miscar- 
riages, the lawyer and doctor are closely assimilated ; for it too com- 
monly happens that patients are dismissed from prisons as they are 
from hospitais, with broken constitutions, or otherwise unfitted for 
honest labour and profitable exertion. Iu both cases likewise, when the 
doctor knows not what to do with his patient, he sends him abroad for 
a change of air; and thus failing to make a cure, gets the unfortunate 
suflerer out of the way, the better to hide his own incompetence. 

Not only, however, are the penal applications to the person of this 
medicinal character, fines also and damages, which are but argumenta 
ad crumenam, come into the same category, and strikingly partake of the 
nature of bloodletting. Moralists are pretty uniformly agreed, that 
mankind are never in higher spirits than when under the mental influ- 
ence of a bursal plethora ; ; and that there is no dance tune so truly in- 
spiring as ** Money in both pockets.” Now it is precisely this exube- 
rance of animal hilarity (aided perhaps occasionally by more or less of 
vinous, spirituous, or becrous ingurgitation ), that leads men to nocturnal 
breaches of the peace,—to the. lay Improprii ation of the pulsatory ad- 
juncts and tintinn: ibulary appendages of their neighbours’ doors,—or to 
striking impropricties in their casual intercourse with the heads of 
policemen. Hence an obvious fitness in a five-shilling penalty, with 
the heavens know how many fees to the officers, to lower the offend- 
er's excitability. 

Some persons availing themselves of an obscure notion of the 
modus operand: of this remedy, have very weakly contended that the 
pecuniary (like the phlebotomizing bleeding) should be proportioned to 
the constitution of the patient; and they aver that while a five-shilling 
bloodletting may reduce a labourer to death’s door, a five-shilling ora five 
pound fine will not abate the pulse of a “ respectable” offender so much 
as by asingle beat. They, however, overlook the important circumstance 


that the outbreaks of the poor imply a very malignant exaltation of 


mind (for what right has a poor man to be comical? what reason has a 
mechanic to be frolicsome ?): but extreme evils, as Hippocrates avers, 
demand extreme remedies. Besides, a rich man has so many other 
motives for keeping the peace, so many other innocent pleasures, so 
much better an education, so much more respectability to preserve, that 
his atone may, with perfect safety to the state, be intrusted to these 
Causes; so that a proportionately smaller bleeding of the purse may be 
se@lvient to produce the requisite antiphlogistic consequences on his 
pugnacity and riotousness, Itmust be a snobbish spirit, an every way 
ungentiemanly disposition indeed, that can be turned aside from the 
carcer of its humour by base considerations of money; the legislature 
has, therefore, wisely considered, that to punish with heavy fines the 
peccadilloes of ‘*a rentleman th: it is a gentleman,” would only put 
him upon his metal, and tempt him to fresh violence, for the very ra- 
tional purpose of convincing the brute of a beak that he can afford it : 

just as a buck of the olden days justified the death of a tavern waiter 
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whom he had run through the body in a frolic, by ordering him to be 
put on the bill. 

This medical view of the subject clears up many other mysteries of 
ethical and legislative science. _It is, for instance, a fashion nowadays 
to decry corporeal punishments in public schools, and more especially 
to consider the induction of learning into the head by a magnetic “fe 
plication to the opposite pole, as utterly unreasonable. But if the pro 
cess be considered as a medical instead of a moral application, its 
directness and utility become straightway manifest, as entering into the 
category of counter-irritation. By keeping the boy’s hysteron proteron 
in a state of abnormal erythism, through a periodical administration of 
the cacumina betule alb@, the head cannot but be best retained 
in a desirable state of coolness; just as St. John Long's scarifiers of 
the back with his irritating lotions kept down the inflammatory ten- 
dencies of those desperate sinners, the membranes of the lungs. So, 
also, in cases of congenital dullness, in which (as Leibig would say,) 
there is small affinity between a youth’s cerebral matter and the 
elements of Greek and Latin grammar, a good whipping, loco mo- 
doque solito, increases the attractive power of Priscian, by rousing the 
susceptibilities of the brain, on the precise principle on which blisters to 
the legs awaken the dormant energies of the same organ, in a case of 
apoplexy. 

Viewed by this light, one cannot but admit the reasonableness of 
certain punishments. now obsolete, such as the cutting off of noses, 
the slitting of ears, or even the amputating the hand of serious 
offenders ; of all which the hint was not im probably taken from ve- 
getable physiology, and the observation of the vast increase of good 
fruits obtained by gardeners, through the parallel means of pruning and 
lopping the tree. In like manner, the rnoyades of the French revolu- 
tion, and the punishment called donner le sceau, were but prophetic 
anticipations of the cold-water cure, the efficacy of which is both in 
kind and degree, of a like energetic character. Pillories and floggings 
at the cart’s tail (it will strike the reader without any assistance from us) 
come under the remedial head of air and exercise ; and burning in the 
hand is ipso facto an application strictly analagous to the use of 
moxa. 

We have heard much of late years of the imputed villany and truly 
Machiavellian policy of employing provocative agents; and more 
especially Irish writers are apt to inveigh with peculiar bitterness 
against the means employed to bring the rebellion of "98 to a head, by 
burning the cabins of the poor peasantry, and so driving them to join 
the ranks of insurrection; but the remedy becomes intelligible and 
reasonable, when likened to small-pox inoculation, in which a fire is 
wilfully raised, for the purpose of being extinguished, and a govern- 

able subs tituted for an ungovernable malady. 

The reader may also now understand the sense and utility of the 
so-called arbitrary regime, which in times of popular tumult and exas- 
peration generally makes use of the most coercive means for subduing 
the self-will of the people. The rulers wisely think that the redress of 
evils and the reform of abuses are only calculated to pamper the pride 
and mount the blood of a people; and that the conceding of what is 
right will not fail to confer a morbid strength to demand what is not 
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right, or to usurp the rights of others; whereas by direct penal dis- 
couragements, by hard work and starvation, reaction is reduced, and 
the disposition to rebel subdued with the animal strength. Hence the 
real reasonableness and peculiar applicability of an income-tax to cure 
the discontents of the Manchester manufacturers. ‘The measure and 
extent of this rule however, cannot safely be trusted to political consi- 
derations alone. ‘There is a point beyond which this mode of practice 
becomes eminently uncertain,—and Hippocrates alone sets the matter in 
its true light. According to that authority, extreme low diet disposes the 
patient to be more easily offended, and all sins committed against their 
constitutional health are thereby rendered more mischievous than with 
those whose diet is better cared for: on this account, he says, starva- 
tion carried to an extreme is much more dangerous than when the 
banyan is not pushed quite so far.* 

Turning from the punishment to the prevention of crime, we may 
remark upon that very hacknied and trite metaphor, by which education 
is likened to agriculture, and is resolved into the cultivation of minds, 
just as we cultivate cabbages. Surely this very obvious figure will at 
once clear up whatever of mystery may still remain concerning the 
battling of the several sects for the instruction of their own children, 
and their marked distrust of the established churchmen, as educational 
instruments. This arises not, as many suppose, from experience of the 
inefliciency of the ecclesiastical body as public instructors, from a 
knowledge of the small educational utility of Oxford and Cambridge 
professors, or from the observed tendency to convert educational en- 
dowments into sinecures. It springs from a lurking conviction that 
children are cultivated, as sea-kale is, for market; that education is 
directed to subdue the youth to a life of ste vos non vobis labour, to 
mortify in them the ignorant impatience of imposition; and from a 
consequent and natural desire that the garden of each particular sect 
should not be robbed of its plants, and that the nurse ry of the esta- 
blishment should not engross all the profit to itself. If education 
tended only to the happiness of the subject, here and hereafter, if it 
were (like justice and liberty), of no use to anybody but the owner, we 
are warranted in supposing that no more account would be taken of 
one than of the other; but when it is discovered that education has a 
money value, the case changes its aspect altogether: school-rooms, 
like hospitals and workhouses, come into request as remedies for that 
epidemic of the age, periodical revolution, and as agents in reducing 
hand labour to the patient impassibility of the steam-engine. Thus the 
schoolmaster has acquired a new tendency to rise in the social scale— 
as Le Sage would say, nearer to the level of the dancing-master ; while 
li OUr Comparative estimate of morals and medicine, he ranks with the 
orthopedic professor; the one placing the mind, as the other does 
the body, cn a better footing, so as to convert it to greater pecuniary 
utility. 

The same view throws a wonderful light upon that seeming mystery, 
the marked indifference which divers excellent persons who under- 
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take for the spiritual welfare of their neighbours, often exhibit for the 
terrestrial comforts of their charge. Those who spend their lives in 
cramming the poor to the throat with the bread of life, are not always 
most remarkable for solicitude about the supply of daily bread: and 
those most anxious that their friends should embrace that true service 
which is perfect freedom, are far from the most zealous advocates 
for liberty of a more worldly character. Now this is not, as the unjust 
aver, a consequence of the selfishness, and what Leigh Hunt used 
to call the other-worldliness of the elect, but results from a well- 
founded conviction, that the pampering of the flesh is a stumbling- 
bicck in the way of rege eneration ; and that good :faith and good 
cheer are only reconcileable in the persons of those who have been tried 
in the fire and found pure, to wit—in their own persons. 

This, our medical theory, throws also a satisfactory light upon an- 
other point of political practice, which hitherto has excited niuch in- 
creasing wonderment: we mean the uniform difference observable in 
the treatment of rich and poor, For the iatter, the remedies are all 
of an antipi logistic character; while the former are put upon the 
stiongest diet, and pampered with rewards and honours—the tonic 
and antispasmodic remedies of the moral practitioner. This, at first 
sight, seems silly enough, and as much opposed to medical authorities, 
as to the divine prescription of putting down the mighty from their 
seats, and exalting the lowly and weak; for the rich and the powerful 
are apparently in no want of such ultra-excitation ; while the poor and 
oppressed (it might be thought) need not be further veduced. Observa- 
ticn, however, is in these matters, a safer guide than theory: and the 
universal experience of the high-pressure school goes to prove that the 
rich and the powerful do not. bear extreme remedies so well as those 
of lower condition, Whether it be that their habitual use of stimu- 
— occasions them to og arich and generous mode of treatment, 

r ihat _— are naturally of a more irriti ible fibre, so that their pulse 
rises ol 1 depletion, and reacts morbidly on a scarification,—the fact is 
certain that the slightest penal infliction (a poor three per cent. on in- 
come, or the least imaginable diminution of their accustomed pro- 
tection against foreign rivalry), sets them making the ugliest faccs 
the most horrible cries, and calling the vilest names conceivable. 

The poor, on the contrary (within certain bounds) sutier you to play 
what tricks you please with their labour and food ; but at the same time 
it should not be forgotten that they seem to be never so tame and ma- 
nageable as at the moment when they can bleed no longer. Another 
aid a better view of the question may probably be entertained by the 
homaopathie physicians, which (admitting their principles) cannot but 
be deemed conclusive. ‘The explanation we allude to arises out of the 
consideration that money being of the nature of a stimulant, any in- 
finitesimal exhibition of it, to those labouring under a plethora of 
goods and chattels must tend to remove the diseases which that ple- 
thora is calculated to produce; whereas a population on the verge ot 
absolute starvation cannot fail to be relieved by a small addition: il rise 
on the price of bread, or an unconsidered additional iiiailiens 
thrown across the labour-market. 

The homeopathic theory is also the true key to the ancient, and 
therefore venerable writ de heretico comburendo. That writ has 
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acquired among the moderns the character of a troublesome super- 
fluity, a somewhat needless piece of cruelty, or penal carrying of coals 
to Newcastle. It has grown into something like a fixed opinion, that 
the eternal reprobation of the heretic might satisfy the most zealous 
hatred of the orthodox ; and that co onsidering what must happen to the 
erroneous believer in the next world, it would be no more than Chris- 
tian charity to leave him at peace in this. According, however, to 
the new doctrine of similia similibus, the faggot and the stake will 
more justly be considered as an infinitesimal dose, administered to 
counteract and overcome the diseased consequences anticipated from 
the greater caustic which is to be applied in the world to come. 

One objection, perhaps, may be urged against the political Hahne- 
mannites, in reference to the penal dispensations meted to the rich 
and poor; that the matter of punishment belongs not to the homceopa- 
thic, but to the counter-irritant pharmacopoeia; and that as the poor 
are more prone to outbreaks of an inflammatory character than the 
rich, they therefore require a freer application of that class of remedies. 
On this point we leave our readers to judge for themselves. 

Among the various medicinal drugs for the discouragement of im- 
morality we have omitted to touch upon advice. This drug is chiefly 
employed in the practice of moral hospitals, churches, workhouses, 
courts of criminal justice, &c.; but it is also (though more sparingly) 
employed in private practice. It is not very easy to determine under 
what head of therapeutic division it should ‘be placed. Some of the 
learned range it with the irritants,on account of the impatience which 
many sufferers are supposed to exhibit under its administration ; but 
our experience shows that few persons can be induced to take it at all 
—except when it is exhibited in a vehicle containing gold; and then, 
the irritating property of the medicine is wholly subdued. Neither 
can advice be classed with the tonics, its influence being rather de- 
pressing: we may also venture to place its restorative powers at zero, 
Upon the whole, we should prefer inserting it between ipecacuanha 
aud antimony; with both which, it agrees in exciting perspiration, 
nausea, and vomiting, according to the dose, in which it is exhibited. 
It differs, however, in this respect, that however large the dose, we 
never heard of its occasioning de: ith ; although it has a manifest ten- 
dency, when injudiciously administered, to make the patient very 
mad. 

The continued and_ persevering employment of this medicament, 
we hold to be one of those old women’s prejudices, which have de- 
scended from the physicians of an ignorant age to the quacks and 
nurses of the present generation: for its adoption is utterly unworthy 
of the wisdom of an enlightened age. 

That advice is perfectly inert and unworthy of all confidence, is 
much to be lamented, considering that it is a very low-priced article, 
cheaper indeed than the cold-water cure. If, as some persons seemed 
to think, it possessed even the smallest nutritive properties, it would have 
proved a valuable addition to the justices’ dietary for the poor, which 
is somewhat of the lowest; but the chaplains of “our gaols have not 
been able to prove that the most liberal allowance of it, has enabled 
them to dispense with any notable portion of the creature comforts ; 
nor have the inspectors, in any of their reports, noticed an entire sub- 
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stitution of clergymen, established or sectarian, for the butcher and 
baker. 

That our doctrine is a not a mere ingenious imagination, splendid 
but unprofitable, that it is susceptible of most advantageous applica- 
tion to practice, the reader must already perceive. In the first place, 
it brings into the clearest evidence that penal inflictions are not mat- 
ters for alembicated theory, but positive facts, having the closest 
connexion with the ministerial budget, with the county debtor and 
creditor accounts, and with the pecuniary gains and losses of the parties 
concerned. We are thus more partic ularly taught that high pressure 
and arbitrary plans for preserving order, though “pleasant i in the prac- 
tice, and profitable to certain individuals, are much too expensive an 
indulgence to be permanently maintained. So, too, we learn that the 
ultra-rigorous administration of discipline in penitentiaries (however 
admirable in their influence on the minds and morals of the patients), 
is by far too potent an antiphlogistic for their bodily health. By re- 
ducing the constitution too low, it renders the sufferers chargeable on 
the parish for the rest of their lives. So, too, with regard to protec- 
tions of industry, when considered metaphysically and politically, the 
discussion becomes infinite; but a medical view of the subject discloses 
that the stimulation thus produced, like that of opium and brandy, 
however exhilarating in the first instance, is uniformly followed by a 
waste of the powers of life, leaving the last stage ‘of the patient 
infinitely worse than that which preceded the adoption of the remedy. 

In like manner, education considered theologically, gives birth to as 
many opinions as there are minds to judge of it; but regarded in its 
relation to productive utility, admits of the most ‘positive tests. One 
most striking and luminous result of this view, 1s the demonstration, 
that education, like every other drug, is efficacious, in some very pre- 
cise relation to the constitution of the patient; and further, that, 
however valuable it may be, when ali things conspire to promote its 
curative action, it Is stark n: aught, when the adjuvantia are neglected 

> forgotten. We thus learn that there is no use in educating a po- 
pul ition too poor to afford to be moral; and that a sufficiency of food, 
raiment, and lodging, is a necessary preliminary to the schoolmaster, 
if we wish that he should exert a healthful action on the subject. 

By the light of the medical theory, too, we learn with more precision 
what education should be : dise ipline i isaspecific a application to a specific 

disease, and therefore must bear a definite proportion to the end to be 
obtained. There is little use, for example, in giving a young statesman 
or lawyer, the education of a clergyman ; there is none in teaching 
the wretch to read, who will never be rich ‘enough to buy a book, or to 
write, when he will never have business to record. Nay, there i is no 
use in teaching men the duty of obedience to spiritual pastors and 
masters, where famine teaches rebellion; no use in inculeating ho- 
nesty to those who must thieve to live. We might as well try to set 
up a soldier for parade by tying him to the hand- loom, or to edu- 
cate a blacksmith by teaching him w atchmaking, or to rear a treasury 
clerk at the plough, as attempt to fit a child for living soberly and 
orderly in manhood, when every thing else conspires to make hima 
rogue and a vagabond. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 
N EPISODE OF CIVIL WAR. 


One of the most heart-rending features of civil war is undoubtedly 
the divisions it occasions not only : among friends and intimates, inha- 
bitants of the same town and dwellers under the same roof, but also 
between those whom the nearest ties of blood unite. Probably in no 
country have there been more examples of this kind of domestic divi- 
sion than in the Spanish peninsula during the various wars and dis- 
sensions that for the last forty years have cursed with poverty and 
misery the finest soil and climate of Europe. The vindictive cha- 
racter of the Spaniards, their blind and furious fanaticism (now fortu- 
nately fast dying away), the violent enthusiasm with which they de- 
vote themselves, as the fit seizes them, to the cause of a tottering roy- 
alty, or the rising sun of that liberty, like the tgnis fatuus, so bright to 
gaze at and difficult to seize, these are what vive its sanguinary  halt- 


savage character to Spanish civil warfare. 
During the late Carlist struggle, innumerable instances were wit- 


nessed of the heartach and misery occasioned to families by the dif- 
ferent political views of their various members. In many cases it 
happened that fathers, sons, and brothers, tighting on different sides 
yet entertained no feeling of animosity towards each other, and eladly 
seized the opportunity of any momentary truce to exchange inquiries 
and greetings, but it was too often otherwise, and actuated by a feeling 
of partisanship or spirit of fanaticism, those who should have been the 
most anxious to avoid each other in the hght, were frequently the most 
eager to meet, and examples of that bitierest of all hatreds where it 
does exist, the hatred between bleod relations, were of constant occur- 
rence, 

The incidents on which the following sketch is founded came to the 
knowledge of the narrator as having actually occurred, and may per- 
haps not be found uninteresting as illustrating a state of things 
scarcely credible to dwellers in happier and more peaceable lands. 

In the corner of Navarre south of the Ebro, that borders on the 
kingdom of Arragon, and at the foot of one of the numerous mountain 
ridges which intersect that part of Spain, is a small valley or rather 
dell, lying a little to the left of the hizh road across the sierra. Pas- 
sengers alone the road would hardly suspect the existence of this 
hollow, screened from view as it is by a wood of wild chestnut-trees 
that at a short distance appears to fill up the space between two steep 
and cragged mountains. 

A sort of sheep-path from the road to the wood, however, is con- 
tinued through the latter, and leads to a scene which in its kind 
is of unsurpassed beauty. An open space about a quarter of a mile 


long is bounded at the further end by a gray rock, rising for the first 
four hundred feet as perpendicularly as a wall, The mountains on 
either side of the valley are sume three hundred yards apart, also of 
considerable height and very rugged, but less steep, and covered with 


a variety of trees and shrubs. 


From amongst these, masses of bare 
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rock here and there project, their barren nakedness only relieved by 
the creepers and mountain-plants, whose bright-coloured blossoms 
contrast admirably with the aridity of the spots on which they so capri- 
ciously choose to flourish. 

The small space of ground thus enclosed between the mountains 
and the chestnut-wood is covered with the most luxuriant herbage 
enamelled with wild flowers, and sprinkled here and there with fig 
and olive-trees that attain an extraordinary growth and beauty in 
this warm and sheltered situation, and thanks also to the irrigation 
of several rivulets which flow fiom the surrounding hills. 

As nearly as may be in the centre of the valley, and concealed by a 
clump of fruit-trees that have sprung up around it, stands, or stood at 
the time of this narrative, an object proving that the violence and the 
passions of men had intruded themselves even into this smiling land- 
scape. 

This was a heavy stone cross, moss-grown, and worn with time and 
damp, and which had fallen a little out of the perpendicular from 
some sinking of the ground. There was an inscripticn on it that had 
probably never been very deeply or legibly carved, and at the period re- 
ferred to it would have been difficult for any one previously unacquainted 
with its purport to have deciphered a date, and the words * Aqui se 
murio de mano ayrada,”’ indicating the cross to be one of those com- 
monly erected in Spain to mark the spot where an assassination has 
been committed. 

It was a June morning of the year 183—, and the day was as yet 
scarcely broken, when a horseman emerging from the chestnut-wood 
rode slowly up the valley. On reaching the cross he dismounted and 
led his horse in among the bushes apparently with a view to conceal- 
ment. Throwing the bridle over a branch he stationed himself behind 
a tree in such a manner that he could only have been discovered upon 
a very near approach, while he himself commanded a view of the 
whole upper part of the valley. 

The person who thus posted himself in observation was a young 
and handsome man attired in the uniform of an officer of Christino 
cavalry. His countenance, of which the features were regular and 
agreeable, indicated an ardent and enthusiastic temperament, although 
its expression at this moment was rather one of anxious expectation, as 
he gazed fixedly at a spot in the upper angle of the valley, where a 
glimpse was caught of a path leading up the mountain side, and visible 
only for the space of a few yards, after which it disappeared amid rocks 
and ravines, 

After a quarter of an hour’s suspense, the young soldier gave a 
start of pleasure as a figure appeared descending the rugged ‘track. 
It was that of a young and graceful woman, muflied in a large black 
mantilla, and whose rapid pace indicated haste, while the frequent and 
frightened looks she cast behind her, made it apparent that she appre- 
hended either pursuit or observation. On reaching the valley she 
bounded with the speed and lightness of a fawn over the dew-steeped 
grass, 

‘* Luis!” she exclaimed, as she approached the trees among which 
the officer was concealed. 

He sprang forward to meet her, and with a cry of joy she threw her- 
self into his arms. 
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The family of Oriategui, hidalgos or country gentlemen possessing 
an estate near the town of Estella, consisted at the death of Ferdinand 
VII. of two brothers, the younger of whom, Geronimo, was a priest, 
and the elder, Vicente, a widower with one daughter. There was a 
third brother, who had died some years previously, leaving two sons to 
the guardianship of Don Vicente. Between Luis, the younger of 
these, and his cousin Elena there existed, when children, a sympathy 
which as they grew up ripened into a warmer feeling, and when, after 
two years passed at a military college, Luis came to spend a few 
months at his guardian’s house previously to joining his regiment, the 
young people were affianced, and their marriage, although 1 not to take 


place immediately, was considered a thing decided upon, 
The only person whom this ar rangement displeased was Pepe Oria- 


tegui, Luis’s elder brother, who had also aspired to the favour of his 
beautiful cousin, althourh without the remotest chance of success. 
Several years older than his brother, he was far inferior to him in those 
qualities calculated to win the affections of a woman, and his sullen, 
moody nature contrasted unfavourably with the frank, cheerful cha- 
racter of his junior. 

His time of leave expired, Luis departed to join his regiment. He 
was then only twenty and his cousin three years younger. ‘Their mar- 
riage was fixed to take place on his attaining the age of twenty-one, 
when he would also receive his share of his father’s moderate inherit- 
ance. He had left home but a few weeks, however, when an event 
occurred which, while it plunged Spain into a civil war, had a most 
disastrous effect upon the fortunes of the young soldier. This was the 
death of Ferdinand, followed by an immediate rising in the north of 
Spain, and strong demonstrations in favour of the deceased king’s 
brother. 

Luis received letters from his two uncles couched in ambiguous 
terms, in which they talked much of upholding the cause of the right- 
ful monarch and of the Romish church. These were merely meant to 
sound and prepare him, but when what had at first appeared a trifling 
insurrection assumed the character of a civil war, and the Navar- 
rese and Biscayans thronged round the banner of Zumalacarreguy, 
to the war-cry of ‘“ £1 Rey y la Religion,” the elder Oriategui 
threw off the mask, and while he himself and his nephew Pepe 
donned the Carlist uniform, he wrote to Luis, enjoining him to 
leave his regiment and draw his sword in defence of his legitimate 
sovereion. 

There was a severe struggle in the young man’s breast on receiving 
this letter. He saw at once that by refusing compliance with his un- 
cle’s injunctions, he risked not only his small estate, which was situated 
in the country that held out for the Pretender, but also (and this 
was a far weightier consideration), the loss of his mistress. On the 


other hand his feelings and his conscience made him lean to the side of 


the queen. 
He had imbibed the liberal principles, then beginning to be widely 


disseminated in the peninsula, and which had found ready acceptance 
among the enthusiastic young men who had been his college compa- 
nions. Dislike of priestly influence, and an ardent desire for the 
liberal institutions under which he saw other nations flourishing were 


strong features in his character. 
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His reply to his uncle was a refusal to abandon what he considered 
the rightful cause, coupled with a strongly-expressed hope that they 
would not be the less friends because their political opinions differed, 
and that a speedy and amicable termination to the war would remove 
all causes of dissension between them. 

He had not long to wait fora reply. It came signed by his two 
uncles and his brother, couched in the most violent terms of reproach, 
and declaring that unless he repaired his fault by an immediate adop- 
tion of the cause they had espoused, they should consider him no 
longer as a relative, but as a rebel and outcast dishonouring the name 
he bore. Vicente Oriategui also commanded him to give up all 
thoughts of his daughter's hand, to which he had proved himself un- 
worthy to aspire. 

His heart wrung by these cruel tidings, Luis yet remained stanch to 
his principles, and was ere long rew rarded and consoled by a letter 
from Elena assuring him of her unalterable attachinent, and arranging 
a plan of correspondence. She could not blame him, she said, for 
adhering to what he considered the right cause, and like him she trusted 
that the war would soon be over, and her father again be brought to 
consent to their union. 

Months, even years elapsed, however, and the war far from finishing, 
increased in fury “and probability of duration, when Luis’s regiment was 
ordered to the Navarrese frontier. He soon learned by ‘the letters 
which he still received from his mistress, that the corps of the rebel 
army to which his uncle and brother belonged was on the Carlist lines, 
within a couple of leagues of his cantonments, and that she had accom- 
panied her relations. 

With no small risk and difficulty, the lovers contrived to have an 
interview, which was followed by others. Daybreak and the valley 
that has been described above, were found the safest time and place 
for their rendezvous, and it was aie fourth meeting with which this 
narrative commenced. 

But a new subject of anxiety had lately arisen. Elena's father had 
promised her hand to Pepe Oriategui, now a captain in the Carlist 
service. Ile had long forbidden her to utter Luis’s name, and unsus- 
picious of the correspondence kept up between them, marvelled greatly 
at the violent repugnance she testified to a union with her elder cousin. 
He insisted, however, upon the marriage taking place, and to his com- 
mands were added the remonstrances of her uncle the priest, and 
Pepe’s wearisome assiduities. 

The citficulties of her situation had been the principal topic of con- 
versation at the interviews with her lover, who would have found little 
difficulty in persuading her to accompany him to the Christino lines 
and there give him a legal right to protect her. But he hesitated be- 
fore exposing her to the privations she would have to endure as his 
wife,sin time of war, and with the scanty pay of a subaltern as his 
only resource. 

At this interview, however, Elena declared her intention of flying 
from the odious marriage her father was forcing on her, and w hich she 
saw no other means of “avoiding. 

“It may seem unmaidenly,” said she; “but yet I know not whither 
to betake myself, except to your safeguard, Luis. But [ will not allow 
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a womanly scruple to influence my conduct in what may make the 
happiness or misery of our two lives.” 

“Alas! Elena,” replied her cousin, ‘* you can hardly suppose I 
should have waited till now to implore you to take refuge with me from 
the persecutions you are exposed to, had I not had powerful reasons 
for so doing. But since this unhappy war first commenced, my re- 
sources, as you know, have been limited to my pay; and how can I 
ask you to share so wretched a pittance ?” 

His mistress smiled gaily. 

‘**] can eat the rancio, Luis, if needful, as cheerfully and with as 
good appetite as any soldier in your squadron. Any privation, any 
hardship,” added she, the light of a determined purpose flashing from 
her dark eyes, ‘rather than the persecutions I now endure.” 

It was agreed, then, that on the third day following this interview, 
Elena should come to the usual place of rendezvous, ‘prepared to ac- 
company her lover to the Christino country, and mean time he would 
make the necessary arrangements for their marriage. With this un- 
derstanding they parted. 

On the same morning on which their interview took place, two men 
were seated at a table in the principal room of a small venta or country 
inn, situated just within the Carlist lines. They were both upwards of 
sixty years of age, wrinkled and hardfeatured, but still active and vigo- 
rous, and wearing on their countenances the expression of that obstinacy 
and resolution which are perhaps the strongest characteristics of the 
Navarrese. There was a considerable personal resemblance between 
them, rendered less striking than it would otherwise have been by the 
dissimilarity of their garb, ‘the one being clad in the uniform of a corps 
of Carlist volunteers, a blue frock with metal buttons, scarlet berét, 
and loose gray trousers; while the other had the shaven crown and 


tee) 
rusty black robe of a priest. 


The appearance of the room thus occupied, bore witness to the dis- 
turbed state of the country, and the usually rough and lawless cha- 
racter of the customers to the venta. ‘The oaken chairs and tables, 
although of great strength, were all more or less dilapidated ;_ the fold- 
ing doors of a massive wardrobe testified to the strength of wrist of 
some person or persons who had driven a knife through the thick pan- 
nels in fifty different places, while the walls of the apartment were dis- 
figured by grotesque drawings i in chalk and charcoal, and the windows, 
now thrown open for the admission of the balmy morning air, could 
scarcely boast of a whole pane of glass. 

On the table before the two guests were small cups of the rich, highly- 
spiced chocolate, of such general use In Spain, that the poorest farm- 
house is rarely without it; loaves of the beautifully white bread com- 
mon in Navarre, and an ‘omelette, in which, judging from the smell, 
garlic and tomatas must have been the chief ingredients. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a third person entered. This was a 
man of thirty, whose countenance, otherwise handsome, was rendered 
eminently unpleasing by its sullen downcast expression. His dress 


was the uniform of a regiment of Carlist lancers. Throwing himself 


into a chair, he gave his attention to the conversation of the old men, 
which they did not interrupt on his entrance. The three persons thus 
assembled were V icente, Geronimo, and Pepe Oriategul. 

‘‘It is full time,” said the priest, “ to overrule the caprices of this 
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wayward girl, to which we have already paid too much attention. [ 
would have her marriage with Pepe take place immediately, without 
consulting her liking.’ 

‘*¢ And so it shall,” replied Don Vicente. ‘* My only reason for de- 
lay was, that Pepe might havea willing rather than an unwilling bride ; 
but since she persists in her refusal, compel her, in God’s name. 
Strange, that after three years passed without seeing or hearing of that 
rebel, whose name I will not pronounce, she should “still persist in her 
attachment to him. Why, they were little more than children when 
separated, and would probably, if they met, scarce know one an- 
other. 

‘Are you sure it is so long since they did meet ?” inter poe Pepe, 
with a marked emphasis. 

‘‘ How? Sure!” exclaimed Don Vicente. ‘* What possibility exists 
of their having seen each other since the war began? But what mean 
you, Pepe? You think more than you say.’ 

‘¢] know nothing as a fact,” replied the other. ‘* Surmises and con- 
jecture arealll can advance. There are stories told by the pickets of 
a woman seen flitting about the lines in the gray of the morning. 1 
myself have twice met Elena returning from a walk at an hour when 
no one would have expected her to have been out of bed. I thought 
little of it till yesterday, when I heard for the first time that Luis’s 
squadron is on the lines opposite to us.” 

‘Ha! Isit so?” exclaimed Don Vicente. ‘‘ But no, she would 
never dare to meet him.” 

Pepe shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Be not too sure of that. But where is she now 2” added he. 

«* She has not yet left her chamber.” 

« Pardon me—she has left it long ago. TI inquired before I came 
in, and expected to have found her here.” 

Inquiries were immediately set on foot. Elena was not in her apart- 
ment, nor was she to be found in the neighbourhood of the venta. 
Pepe’s suspicions now grew to a certainty, and were partaken by Don 
Vicente, who was vowing vengeance against his disobedient child when 
she herself entered the room. 

‘** Whence come you?” demanded her father, sternly. 

‘*From a walk,” was her reply. ‘*The fineness of the morning 
tempted me.” 

“The air is doubtless pleasanter without than within the lines,” re- 
torted Don Vicente, looking her hard in the eyes. 

Elena turned pi ale. 

‘1 do not understand your meaning, father,” said she, in frightened 
and tremulous tones. 

‘* Attempt not to dissimulate, wretched girl!” returned her father, in 
a voice of thunder. ‘* Your misconduct is known, your interviews de- 
tected. But I will put an end to such proceedings, and if Pepe is 
still willing to accept your hand, not a week shall elapse before you 
become his wife.” 

For a moment Elena seemed stunned by this decision, She looked 
to her uncle as though for aid, but saw no hopes of sympathy in his 
stern inflexible countenance. Deserted by all, the very difficulties 
of her situation gave her courage. 

“ Father!” said she, in a steady voice, “when three years back I 
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was affianced to my cousin Luis, I gave him, with the promise of my 
hand, my whole heart. 7'hat I cannot recall, although you may deem 
fit to retract your consent to our union. And were Luis to change to- 
wards me, which he never can do, and to-morrow send me back the 
ring which I exchanged for his when we plighted our troth, be assured 
I would never wed another. A convent should be my refuge, or that 
failing me, the grave.” 

And with determination expressed on her pale compressed lips and 
slightly contracted brow, she left the room. 

At an early hour of the day following this scene, a loud note of pre- 
paration ran along the Carlist lines. All was bustle and movement. 
Trumpets sounding, drums beating, aides-de-camp and orderlies gallop- 
ing in all directions, sergeants calling the rolls of their squads and come 
panies, laggards hurrying on their equipments and hastening to the 

lace of muster, cavalry saddling, artillerymen harnessing their horses, 
the rattle of wheels, the stamping of hoofs, the swearing of men, 
made up, what to an unpractised eye would have seemed, the most un- 
soldierlike confusion. By and by, however, the chaos became order, 
squadrons, batallions, and batteries were drawn up, camp- -followers, 
commissaries, and baggage sent to the rear, and the soldiers had time 
to ask one another the cause of this sudden alerte. It was soon 
known that the Christino division, which had been for some weeks in 
observation on this part cf the Carlist line, had received reinforce- 
ments, and was about to make a forward movement. Presently skir- 
mishers were thrown out, the artillery began to play, and in a short 
time the action became general. Some hard fighting took place, and 
it was afternoon before any positive advantage was obtained by either 
party. Then, however, the Carlists having managed to out-flank the 
enemy’s left, caused a wavering and unste: adiness in that part of the 
Christino line, which was increased by a well-timed charge of ca- 
valry. 
A panic spread among the queen’s troops. [ere and there soldiers 
were seen to steal away from their regiments, regardless of the remon- 
Strances and threats of the officers, and to scatter themselves over the 
fields in their rear, and the enemy pushing his advantage with vigour, 
in a short time the rout became general, and the plain was covered 
with flying Christinos, the triumphant Carlists following in full pur- 
Suit. 

Amongst the foremost of the pursuers might be distinguished Pepe 
Oriategui, heading his troop of lancers, and slaughtering all he over- 
took with a savage cruelty that formed part of his character. Vainly 
did the unfortunate fugitives, crouching with terror before the threaten- 
ing aspect and raised weapons of their foes, implore mercy at his 
hands. ‘* Matar! matar!” ‘ Kill! kill!” was the constant cry of the 
ruthless partisan, whose track across the battle-ficld was dyed i 
blood. 

A part of the Christino army was at last rallied by the exertions of 
its officers in a strong position, protected by the guns of an adjacent 
fort. Some of the cavalry, taking heart of grace, formed in troops 
and squadrons, and advanced to meet the pursuers, and endeavoured to 
protect the fugitives still scattered over the fields, and the number of 
whom the lances and bayonets of the Carlists were momentarily dimi- 
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nishing. One party of horsemen thus striving to cover the retreat of 
their comrades, was met and almost annihilated by a strong body of 
Carlist cavalry. Scarcely had the latter ridden out of the field in 
which the rencontre took place, when Pepe Oriategui and his lancers 
entered it, spurring their panting horses to their utmost speed, which 
now hardly exceeded a canter. As they advanced, a Christino officer 
extricated himself with difficulty from under his horse, which had 
been shot, and had fallen on him, keeping him prisoner under its 
weight, until the animal’s last convulsive struggles were over. The 
officer was evidently much hurt, for he walked “with difficulty, and 
more than once passed his hand over his eyes to wipe away the blood 
that streamed into them from a sabre slash across the forehead. He 
had his broken sword in his hand, holding it by what remained of the 
blade, and as the enemy’s cavalry approached him, he offered the hilt, 
and uttered the word ** Cuartel/” Regardless of the word and ges- 
ture which demanded mercy at his hands, Pepe Oriategui advanced 
with uplifted sabre, and as he passed the wounded man, dealt him a 
backhanded blow. 

“Pepe! Lfermano /” cried the sufferer. 

The Carlist started at the voice, and looked round just in time 
to see his unfortunate brother fall under the lances of his followers. 

The pursuit was now over, and the Carlists returning to their lines. 
As Pepe Oriategui retraced his steps over the field where his brother's 
corpse lay he left the squadron fora moment, and dismounting, stooped 
over the body of the unhi appy Lus. There was no mistaking his fea- 
tures, disfigured though they were with wounds and blood, but had 
they been less rec ognisable, Pepe would have found sufficient ‘evidence 
of his brother's identity in a gold ring, with the initials L. and E. en- 
graved upon it, which he drew with some difficul ty from the stitfened 
finger of the dead man and put carefully by. Then mounting his 
horse he rode after the squadrcn. 

The same evening the Carlists re-entered their cantonments, flushed 
with victory and eager for relaxation after the toils and perils of the 
day. Hoarse with smoke and shouting, the ofticers sought repose in 
their quarters, while the men, with that insensibility to fatigue which 
characterizes the Spanish soldier, hastened to the wine-houses and 
guinguettes to pass a part of the night in dancing, a strange way it 
would appear of resting themselves after twelve hours fighting and 
marching. 

Amongst others Pepe Oriategui sought his quarters at the venta, 
where his uncle, Don Vicente, who had remained with the reserve, and 
the priest, fray Geronimo, were already doing execution on a smoking 
puchero. Elena, who had been carefully watched since her resolute 
demonstration on the preceding morning, was also there by her father’s 
commands, but unable to partake of the repast she sat sad and 
anxious by the window. As Pepe rode up to the door and sprang 
from his horse, she clasped her hands together, and her pale cheek 
grew yet paler. He had been all day in the heat of the fight. His 
appearance bespoke it; his uniform stained with blood and dust, his 
horse jaded and footsore, and a handkerchief round his bridle arm, 
where he had received a slight wound. Was it not possible or even 
probable that he might know something of his brother, whether he was 
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in safety or not? The defeat had been magnified in importance by the 
voice of rumour and the accounts of the victors, and the Christino 
army represented as nearly exterminated. Elena was sick at heart 
with anxiety as to the fate of her lover. 

As Pepe opened the door of the apartment his cousin met him. The 
imploring look she gave him told her wishes before she spoke them. 
But he said nothing, and awaited her questions with a cold, cruel 
smile, the meaning of which Elena feared to interpret. 

‘‘ Pepe! Por Dios!” exclaimed she, ‘be generous. You have 
heard of him, seen him, perhaps. Say but one word. Is he safe ?” 

While she spoke the Carlist officer was seeking something in his 
sabretache, and as she uttered the last word he held out to her a ring 
which she snatched from him and immediately recognised. 

“Tt is his! | How got you this ring?” cried she. 

Pepe made no reply. She looked at it again, it was stained and dis- 
coloured. 

‘‘ What is this on it?” screamed Elena, in a voice so shrill and 
agonized that her father and uncle started from their seats. 

‘* Blood !” replied Pepe, taking a step backwards, himself almost 
startled at her vehemence. ‘‘His blood.” 

With one broken-hearted cry the unhappy girl fell senseless to the 
ground. Her father hastened to her in alarm, and raising her in his 
arms called for assistance. She was earried to her chamber, and the wo- 
men of the venta did their utmost to recover her from the deathlike swoon 
in which she lay. A surgeon quartered in the neighbourhood was sent 
for, and tried the resources of his art, but for a long time in vain, At 
length the pulses acquired strength, but her eyes still remained closed, 
and her faculties dormant. ©The medical man said that consciousness 
would gradually return, and all danger being past she was left to the 
care of an old woman, who was to watch by her till morning. But be- 
fore daybreak the nurse fell asleep, and when she awoke Elena had 
disappeared. 

Search was made for her in every direction, inquiries instituted for 
leagues around, and a spy sent into the Christino lines by her father to 
ascertain whether she had fled thither, but all in vain. No tidings of 
her could be obtained, and after three days’ researches her fate still re- 
mained a mystery. 

The venta at which the Oriateguis were quartered was one of the most 
advanced points occupied by the Carlists, and at night when the pickets 
were withdrawn there were no troops between it and the Christinos, or 
indeed within a mile of the house. About a dozen soldiers were bil- 
letted there besides the two officers. Being however a couple of 
leagues from the enemy’s lines there was considered to be little danger 
of a surprise, and consequently a single sentry at the stable-door was 
deemed sutlicient for all purposes of safety. 

It was late on the third night after Elena’s disappearance, and the 
three Oriateguis were sitting together in the large room of the venta. The 
uncles had been reproaching their nephew for his abruptness in making 
Elena aware of her lover’s death, and accusing him as the cause of her 
disappearance ; Pepe retorted, and a scene of recrimination was suc- 
ceeded by a sullen moody silence. 

There was a knock at the house-door, and a female voice was heard 
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without, singing one of the wild, plaintive melodies of the province. 
A moment afterwards Elena entered the room. 

She wore the black silk basquina and mantilla which were her usual 
garb, but the former was torn and mud-stained, and had branches of 
brambles clinging to it, and the latter, instead of covering the head, 
was twisted as a sort of scarf round her shoulders. Her luxuriant 
black hair had escaped from its usual glossy braids, and hung in 
dishevelled confusion down her back, a garland of wild flowers was her 
only head-dress, and to a black ribbon encircling her bare neck was 
suspended her lover’s ring. Her cheeks were pale and hollow, and the 
fire of insanity gleamed from her large dark eyes. 

The three men sprang from their seats as shé entered. No word 
was spoken, not a sound heard. One look was sufficient to tell the 

tale of shattered intellect. Don Vicente sank upon his chair, and 
groaning audibly, covered his face with his hands. 

Without taking the slightest notice of her relatives Elena seated 
herself in an old-fashioned arm- chair, and removing the garland from 
her head, began re-arranging the flowers that composed it, singing 
as she did so the same melancholy air by which she had announced her 
arrival. Then again dropping the flowers, she seized the ring that 
hung from her neck and pressed it with both hands to her lips. 

‘* Quien vive ?” sharply and suddenly exclaimed the sentry outside. 

There was no reply made to the challenge, but a noise as of a struggle 
was heard, a suppressed cry and heavy fall. At the same moment 
there was a loud scuffling below stairs, a shot was fired followed by one 
or two shrieks and a volley of execrations. 

‘Mi capitan!” shouted a voice. ‘* Los negros son——” 

The sentence was cut short, probably by a stab. 

‘** We are betrayed!” cried Pepe, and darting to the door he was 
rushing out, when he was almost knocked down by two of his meu, 
who sprang, sabre and pistol in hi ind into the room. 

‘** The house is full of the enemy,” cried one of them, ‘ there is no 
getting out that way ; try the window.’ 

Pepe slammed the door too and secured it by a couple of strong 
bars. Meantime the priest had hastily opened the window and 
stepped out on the balcony. 

“Ha! Un frayte! Muera el cuchino !” vociferated half-a-dozen 
voices from below. 

Two shots were fired, and fray Geronimo staggered back into the 
room and fell bleeding to the floor. 

‘*There is no retreat,” cried Don Vicente. ‘* At least let us sell 
our lives dearly.” 

And as he spoke he shut and barred the windows, and dragged a 
heavy table against the door, which the next moment was nearly 
driven from its hinges by the butts of a dozen muskets. 

The four Carlists were busily loading their pistols. Another shower 
of blows, and a third. 

** Out with the lights!”” cried Pepe. 

The two yellow candles that with lengthened wicks were smoking 
and guttering on the table were dashed out. The door gave way. The 
passage outside was full of armed men, some holding torches, all 
pressing forward and embarrassing each other by their numbers. The 
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table and the fragments of the door impeded their first attempt to rush 
into the room. 

‘¢ Fire!’ cried Don Vicente, and four of the assailants fell. 

Some muskets were discharged by the Christinos, but the light from 
the corridor ouly partially illuminated the apartment, and no one was 
hurt. Four more shots from the besieged took deadly effect among 
the crowd, and the attacking party for a moment held back. 

“Viva!” cried Pepe to his comrades, ‘ we shall soon have help, 
the firing must have been heard.” 

As he spoke one of the windows was burst in with a loud crash, and 
in an instant the room was filled with theenemy. The struggle was a 
desperate but a short one. The Carlists, dreadfully overmatched, fell 
under the bayonets of their foes. 

‘¢ We have no time to lose,” said the leader of the Christinos. ‘If 
we loiter we shall be cut off! Sound! bugler.”’ 

The bugle sounded, fifty guerillas formed up, laden with such booty 
as they had been able to snatch during their momentary occupation of 
the venta, and with trailed arms and rapid pace took the direction of 
their own lines. Ten minutes later three companies of Carlists sur- 
rounded the house. 

There was a strong smell of blood and smoke in the room that had 
been so desperately defended, when the othcer commanding the de- 
tachment entered it. Six Christino soldiers lay dead about the door, 
inside were the bodies of the Oriateguis and two other Carlists, and in 
the midst of these signs of recent strife sat Elena, singing snatches 
of songs, arranging her garlands, and from time to time kissing her 
lover’s ring. 

‘Have you seen my Luis?” said she to the new comers. ‘* He will 
be here soon; he has sent me his ring to announce his coming.” 

It was never known where Elena passed the three days of her ab- 
sence, although it was conjectured that they might have been spent 
waiting for he t dead lover at their usual place of rendezvous. At least 
it was afterwards ascertained that she had been met in that neighbour- 
hood on the third evening by a party of guerillas, whose leader per- 
ceiving her state of mind, and finding out by some part of her rambling 
discourse that she belonged to a Carlist family, had had the address to 
make her serve as his guide to the venta which he so successfully sure 
prised. 

The poor crazed girl lived for some months after these events with 
the family of one of her mother’s relatives. Her insanity was of a 
mild and harmless character, and she rambled about at will, alike on 
Carlist and Christino territory, protected by the general sympathy her 

sad history excited. But her health was undermined by all she had 

suffered, and she drooped and grew more feeble from day today. One 
autumn evening she did not return home according to her custom. 
Search was made in what were known to be her favourite haunts, 
and she was at length found lying at the foot of the stone cross 
where she had last seen her lover. Those who discovered her thought 
she slept, so full of repose was her attitude. They called her name, 
but she heard them not, and her hand was cold when they touched it. 
Elena’s sorrows were at an end. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 
No. VI. 


My first introduction to Doctor Macphee—An excursion to Goa proposed—Bel- 
gaum—The hyena—Brinjaries, and Pindaree horsemen—The queen of the 
vipsies—The Rham Ghaut—A panther—The dying bullock—A night on the 
edge of the forest—Tiger and jackals—Camp attacked by a tiger— An enormous 
snake —Upinwarry—Cabou—The jolly friar—A night’s carousal—The doctor 
and the priest—Vortuguese boats—-Old and new Goa—Churches and convents 
of old Goa—The inquisition—Old paintings—The martyr—The miraculous 
crab—Scroda and its women—Audacious bears, 


Ir was soon after our return from the western forest that I first be- 
came acquainted with my highly-respected friend, Dr. Macphee, and 
often do I look back with pleasure to the day when I first extended the 
hand of friendship to that very eccentric but most worthy and warm- 
hearted of God’s creatures. At the time I write of Dr. Macphee was 
assistant-surgeon in the regiment then quartered at Dharwar; but, 
being on the sick report when I arrived there, suffering from a dan- 
gerous attack of jungle-fever, I had not, before this time, an opportu- 
nity of seeing him. He was, however, well known to me by name, for 
his illness was looked upon as a public calamity, and men, women, ‘and 
children vied with each oiher in their daily and anxious inquiries after 
“‘the dear doctor.” Never was a creature more universally popular, 
or more deservedly so ; for he was not only the life and soul of our 
hunting parties, but the oracle of the tea-tables, and the favourite 
playfellow of all the curly-headed little boys and sirls at the station. 
For his male friends he had _ scientific information or dry jokes and 
queer Scotch stories, according as one or other happened to suit their 
capacity, and on either subject he appeared equally at home. He had 
small talk and sly glances for the young ladies, an invaluable collec- 
tion of receipts, both culinary and medical, for those of more mature 
age; and for his young friends he had always a kind word and a kind 
kiss, besides a certain capacious pocket, into which the urchins seldom 
thrust their little paws without fishing up some of those curiously-devised 
sweetmeats, for which the native confectioners, or hulwaees, are so 
justly celebrated. It may therefore be supposed that the day on which 
the worthy doctor first made_ his ‘appearance in public, after his long 
illness, was one of general rejoicing throughout the continent. 

A large party of us were sitting at breakfast in E ’s bungalow, 
and were congratulating ourselves on the favourable report we had just 
heard of the doctor’s rapid progress towards convalescence, when the 
door slowly opened, and the head of that worthy, surmounted by a 
red nightcap, was thrust into the room, For a moment he stood sur- 
veying the group, while a benevolent smile lighted up his pale features, 
with a look of gratitude that said as plain as words could have done, 

‘*God bless you, lads, for your kind remembrance of poor Jock 
Macphee,” and the next moment the warm-hearted creature was sitting 
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among us, with tears of gratitude pouring over his haggard cheeks, 
while his young companions crowded round him and almost over- 
whelmed him with their clamorous but hearty congratulations. 

My heart warmed towards the honest Scotch face of my countryman 
the moment I saw him; and from that day forth Jock Macphee and I 
were sworn friends. 

To many of my readers I flatter myself the doctor may be presented 
as an old friend, and one with whom I hope they will be glad to renew 
their acquaintance. But for the benefit of those who do not know him 
I shall here transcribe the description given'of him on his first introduc- 
tion to the public. 

‘The doctor was a tall, bony, loose-jointed figure, apparently about 
fifty years of age, who looked as if his limbs were attached to his body 
by wires. IIis large hands, covered with red hair and freckles, pro- 
jected several inches beyond the sleeves of his scanty jacket, and his 
gaunt, misshapen legs terminated in a sort of palmated foot—I can 
tind no better word to express its peculiar formation—which gave to 
the whole limb the appearance of an ingeniously contrived machine for 
crushing cockroaches or stopping a mouse in a corner. His head was 
thatched rather than clothed with coarse, red hair; and his face—but 
how can I ever hope to do justice to that inimitably-expressive counte- 
nance? It was a face which, at first sight, gave one a lively idea of 
the knight of the rueful countenance. There was the sallow complexion, 
the high cheek-bones, the capacious mouth, the interminable nose, and 
the solemn look of a Don Quixote. Yet, with all this, there were lines 
of mirth lurking round the corners of the mouth, a pawky expression 
in the eye, and an extraordinary power of motion in the end of the 
long proboscis, which, when called into action, rendered the worthy 
doctor’s face one of the most perfectly mirth-inspiring [ have ever had 
the good fortune to meet with. Of his character I shall only say that, 
under this rough exterior, my friend the doctor carried a heart true as 
steel, and overflowing, not only with mirth, but with the unadulterated 
milk of human kindness.” 

I must beg the imaginative reader to fancy this curious mortal consi- 
derably attenuated by sickness, clothed in an ample chintz dressing- 
gown and loose musquito trousers, his feet thrust into a pair of em- 
broidered slippers, his head, from which he had removed the nightcap, 
closely shaved, his features pale and haggard, rendering his hizh cheek 
bones a little more prominent than usual, and his fiery red whiskers 
appearing doubly red from the contrast afforded by his sickly com- 
plexion, and he will have some idea of the doctor’s personal appear- 
ance on the memorable morning when I had the good fortune to make 
his acquaintance. 

‘* Your friend the doctor must have been a gentleman of very un- 
prepossessing appearance,”’ I can fancy some of my fair readers re- 
marking with a smile. 

And so he was, at first sight. But, my dear young lady, had you 
seen his benevolent smile, had you felt the kindly pressure of his 
hand, and marked the unbidden tear that gushed from his warm heart, 


and trickled to the end of his long, thin nose, as he listened te the 


attectionate congratulations of his young companions, you would have 
Auy.—VOL, LXVILL, NO. CCLX XII. 21 
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loved him in spite of yourself, and I trust you will yet do so when you 
become better acquainted with him. 

My brother and I have, for some time back been talking of making 
an excursion to the western coast, to visit the ancient Portuguese 
settlement of Goa, and the doctor being advised to go somewhere for 
change of air, has agreed to accompany us. ‘This is a most agreeable 
arrangement for us, for the doctor is well acquainted with that part of 
the country, and being a good linguist, will prove a most useful 
cicerone, as well as an amusing companion. We are to start as soon as 
the doctor is sufficiently rec overed to bear the fatigue of travelling. 

Belyaum, March 9th.—We are so far on our way to Goa. The 
doctor, being still too weak to undertake a long march on horseback, 
came on here yesterday in a palanquin, My brother and_I started by 
moonlight, at four o’clock this morning, on horseback. Having two 
relays of horses posted on the road, we cantered over the distance, 
fifty-two miles, in four hours and a half, and arrived here in good time 
for breakfast, where we have been most hospitably received by General 
K , the commandant of the station. 

March 10th.—From Belgaum we marched thirty miles to Patna, 
where there is a public bungalow, and some good ground for snipe and 
wild fowl. The doctor felt so much better after the first day’s journey 
that he dismissed his palanquin at Belgaum, and rode this march, 
without suffering much from fatigue. 

March \\th.—We started this morning an hour before daylight, 
partly for the sake of accomplishing the march before the heat became 
oppressive, and partly to give ourselves time to explore the beautiful 
scenery of the Rham Ghaut, one of the mountain passes leading trom 
the table-land of the Mahratta country to the richly wooded plains of 
the Concan. 

While passing the ruins of an old deserted fort, a little before day- 
light, I heard for the first time the cry of an hyena, and coming as ‘it 
did unexpectedly, and in the silence of night, it struck me as the most 
unearthly sound I had ever heard. The wailing cry of the jackal is 
bad enough, but it is music compared to the voice of this obscene 
brute, this prowler among tombs, this ghoul. What to compare it to I 
know not, unless it be the expiring shrieks of some tortured wretch, 
mingled with the gibbering of maniacs, and the mocking laughter of 
fiends; in short, there is a devilish character about it, which it is 
hardly possible to describe ; but once heard it can never be forgotten. 

During our march we fell in with a party of those curious “people, 
the Brinjaries, or gipsies of India, and a few straggling Pindarce 
horsemen, armed to the teeth, and mounte’ on their little, active, 
thoroughbred-looking steeds, very low in condition, but full of fire, 
and exhibiting points indicative of great endurance as well as speed. 

In these piping times of peace, the warlike Pi ndaree, once the terror 
of the Mahratta country, is reduced to the necessity of earning a 
scanty pittance by cutting firewood in the jungles, to dispose of in ‘the 
very villages through which i in days of yore he used to ride triumphant, 
laden with spoil. “But even when engaged in this peaceful occupation 
he never parts with his beloved weapons. His long taper lance and 
steel-hilted sword are free from rust and keen as ever. He evidently 
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loathes his present inglorious mode of life. The haughty glance with 
which he eyes the European traveller shows that the spirit of the 
daring freebooter still glows within his breast, and although reduced to 
be a hewer of wood, his proud heart yearns after the good old times 
when his hand was against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him. 

The Brinjaries of India, like the gipsies of other countries, are a 
wandering race, they travel about the country, living in tents, and earn 
a livelihood by trading in grain, for the transport of which they keep 
large droves of remarkably fine bullocks. lu time of war they are, in 
consideration of the useful nature of their traffic, looked upon as 
neutrals by all parties, and pass freely through the most disturbed dis- 
tricts, without fear of molestation. I believe, indeed, that their per- 
sons are held sacred even by the bloodthirsty Thugs. 

Some of their women are strikingly handsome, and are said to be re- 
markable for chastity and fidelity to their husbands—rare virtues among 
Indian females. The women of this tribe wear a peculiar and very 
handsome dress, which adds greatly to their picturesque appearance. 
It is very similar to what we see represented in ancient Egyptian paint- 
ings, and is probably the identical style of dress wore by Pharaoh’s 
daughter and Potiphar’s wife. 

There was one woman among the Brinjaries we met this morning, 
with whose dress and appearance I was particularly struck. She was 
a tall, gracefu! creature, with the step and bearing of a queen, and her 
features, strikingly handsome, were stamped with an expression of na- 
tive dignity that. might well have become a Cleopatra. Her picturesque 
dress, the antique pattern of which carried the imagination back to the 
palmy days of ancient Egypt, was arranged with considerable care, so 
as to display her graceful figure to the best advantage. Her well- 
rounded arms, naked from the shoulder, were ornamented, both above 
and below the elbow, with armlets of a strange antique pattern, which, 
for all we know to the contrary, may have been coeval with the pyra- 
mids—heirlooms, perhaps, handed down from mother to daughter 
since the days of Cheops. Her glossy, black hair, braided with clas- 
sical taste, was also decked with a profusion of gold ornaments, and 
her flowing robe, of a rich brown colour, was edged down the front, 
and round the bottom, with a broad crimson border covered with strange 
hieroglyphic figures embroidered in black. A handsome girdle, also 
covered with hieroglyphics, encircled her waist, and her feet were shod 
with sandals, richly ornamented with silver studs. As she sailed past 
at the head of her tribe, and returned our salutations with a graceful 
inclination of the body, I thought I had never beheld a more noble 
looking creature. 

‘‘ It’s Pharaoh’s daughter come to life again, and turned queen of 
the gipsies !” exclaimed the doctor, in a fit of enthusiasm, after gazing 
on her till a turn in the road concealed her from sight. And certainly 
a finer figure to represent the character could hardly have been se- 
lected. 

We reached the bungalow, at the top of Rham ghaut, before the heat 
became oppressive, and after breakfast, while the doctor lay down to 
rest, my brother and I, being both tolerably sun-proof, strolled out 
among the woods in search of game and the picturesque. 
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This was my first introduction to mountain scenery in India, and the 
magnificient view we enjoved from the top of the pass, fully realized 
the expectations I had formed of it. Standing on a projecting spur of the 
mountain range, some four thousand feet above the level of the plain, 
we looked directly down into the gloomy depths of the forest that 
clothes the sides and surrounds the base of the ghauts; and beyond 
this the eye ranged for leagues over the richly-wooded country of the 
Concan, till groves and temples, and palm trees and villages, faded 
away in the distance, and became blended with the mysterious copper- 
coloured haze that shrouded the horizon. A silence, ‘deeper than that 
of midnight reigned around. Nature appeared to faint under the into- 
lerable glare of an Indian noon, and the very air, as if sick with heat, 

seemed to have lost all power of motion. The beasts of the forest 
had plunged into the dee pest thickets to seek for shade, the birds 
dozed upon the boughs, the innumerable insects, at ether times so 
noisy, were now silent, and the ouly living things that appeared in 
motion were the beautiful little lizards, in their eorgeous livery of green 
enamel and gold, who, far from shunning the elare. lay basking on the 
heated rocks, or darted about in search of their insect food, like 
animated sunbeams. 

We saw numerous traces of deer during our ramble; but at the 
dead hour of noon, when wild animals he hid in the densest thickets, 
it is labour in vain to seek for them, and we therefore contented our- 
selves with shooting a peacock and a few jungle-fowl for our evening 
meal. On our way back we started a panther i in a thickly-wooded ra- 
vine close to the bungalow, and sent a couple of balls after him as he 
dashed down the hill; but, as he did not reply to our salute, we con- 
cluded that our shots had not taken effect. 


After partaking of an excellent curry and a cool bottle of licht 


claret, we sent on our horses and servants, and, in the cool of che 


evening, walked down the pass (stx miles) to the village of Goacu- 
chawarry, where we spent the night in a small bell-tent, not much 
larger than a good-sized umbrella, but just sufficient to protect us from 
the dew. 

On our way down the pass we found an unfortunate baggave-bullock 
that had dropped trom fatigue in ascending the mountain, and had 
been left by its inhuman master to die on the road. It appeared to 
have lain there for some days, for although it still breathed, its eyes had 
been picked out by the vultures, and its carcass was swelled and 
bloated, as if already half corrupted by the intense heat. 

As there were no natives in sizht to execrate the sacrilevious act ot 
slaying a sacred animal, 1 took the Ii berty of putting it out of pain by 
shooting it through the head. This I considered an act of mercy. 
But had the be ‘nighted pagan who drove the poor animal to death been 
witness to the deed, his blood would have run cold with horror, and he 
would have looked upon me as something worse than a murderer—a 
demon in human shape,—a wretch abhorred by gods and men. 

He worshipped that blessed animal. Before starting on the jour- 
ney that caused its death he consecrated his house by sprinkling 


the floors and doorposts with water, in which a quantity of the 


animal’s dung had been mixed; he concluded his morning devotions 
by smearing his breast and forehead with sacred ashes prepared 
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from the same substance ; and thanking God that he is a good Hin- 
doo, he lays upon the back of his half-starved bullock a load 
sufficient for a camel, and goes on his way rejoicing. Ile reaches 
the foot of the ghaut, and the overladen bullock, already tottering 
with fatigue, commences the toilsome ascent. By dint of a vigorous 
application of the goad, the first mile is accomplished ; but here the 
strength of the poor brute fails, and sick and bleeding it lies down to 
rest. The good Hindoo assails the object of his worship with kicks 
and curses, aud by twisting its tail till the joints crack, he succeeds in 
getting it once'more upon its legs. Another half mile is accomplished, 
but nature again fails, and again the overtasked brute sinks under its 
load. Kicks and blows are once more resorted to, and the tail is 
twisted with savage energy, till each individual joint is dislocated or 
broken, but the patient brute only replies with deep groans. 

The ‘Gneuet Hlindoo is at his wit’s end, and in the extremity of his 
wrath, he even dares to curse the Brahmin bull that begat this un- 
sainted bullock. 

He fumbles in his pouch and discovers a fresh chilli—a gleam of 
hope lights up his swarthy features-—he cuts the chilli in two, and 
squeezes the pungent juice into the eyes of the fainting animal.*—The 
tortured brute, bellowing with pain, makes a last expiring effort—he 
regains his feet—staoers on another half-mile—and sinks to rise no 
more. 

‘* It was his fate!” remarks the self-satisfied Hindoo, as he leisurely 
unstraps the heavy burden from the back of the dying brute, and dis- 
tributes it among the other bullocks of the drove. 

And satisfied that he has done his duty towards the sacred animal 
because he refrains from cutting its throat, and leaves it to die a natu- 
ral death, he proceeds on his journey, giving thanks to Vishnoo 
that he is not a slayer of oxen like the accursed kaffers | whose beards 
he detfiles. The vultures, indeed, those sons of unclean mothers, 
may pick out the unfortunate bullock’s eyes, or some unbelieving 
kaffer may choose to run the risk of eternal damnation by blowing its 
brains out ; but that is no business of his, he is a good Hindoo ; and, 
happen what will, the sin of slaying the blessed animal lies not at his 
door. 

Strange inconsistency !—yet so it is, and so it ever will be, where 
priestcraft and superstition reign triumphant. 

We made an excellent supper of our jungle-fowl stewed in rice; 
but did not pass a very comfortable night. The ground was remarkably 
hard and rather stony withal; the tent was so small that my brother 
and I were obliged to lie with our legs outside; and we were kept 
awake a great part of the night by the noisy mirth of a pack of de- 
bauched jackals, holding carnival over the carcass of a dead bullock. 
A tiger also prowled round the tent for several hours, 

I remarked that shortly before the tiger commenced his serenade, 
and during the time he remained near us, the jackals were compara- 
tively mute, and the few that ventured to give utterance to their feelings, 
changed their notes from the usual cry—compounded of dismal la- 








° To some of 1 my readers this piece of cold- blooded cruelty will appear almost 
incredible; but I regret to say that 1 have more than once seen it practised. 
+ Kaffer—a term of reproach applied to Europeans, pariahs, and other unbe- 


lievers. 
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mentations and peals of mocking laughter—to a peculiar whining 
sycophantic tone, better suited to the august presence of their lord and 
master; and I am told that whenever the jackal is heard to utter this 
peculiar cry, itis an infallible sign that a tiger or some other large beast 
of prey is in the neighbourhood. 

Just after | had fallen asleep, I was awakened by hearing a noise 
as if some animal were crunching bones in the interior of the tent. I 
raised myself on my elbow to ascertain the cause, and by the light of 
the moon { discovered an audacious jackal, who had probably been 
attracted by the savoury smell of our stew, quietly seated on his 
haunches, and devouring the remains of our supper that had been 
left in acorner of the tent. He did not wait for a formal ejectment, 
but sprang over my legs, and made his escape before I could lay my 
hand on any weapon wherewith to smite him. 

March 12th.—Started at daybreak, and rode twenty miles to Ussin- 
warry, a village on the banks of a small river that flows into the sea 

ear Goa. Our route, for the greater part of the distance, lay through 
srl bamboo jungle, along a narrow rugged path, where our horses 
had considerable difficulty in keeping their footing, and were once or 
twice nearly swamped in crossing deep muddy nullahs. 

Just as we were starting, we met a small detachment of the 20th 
regiment, on their march from Bombay to Belgaum. They informed 
us that they had been encamped on the opposite side of the village, 
and that during the night a tiger had entered their camp, and attacked 
a baggage camel, which he wounded so severely, that they were 
obliged to kill it. The tiger would not quit his prey till they had fired 
ten rounds of ball- cartridge at him ; and, after all, made off with an 
unfortunate dog belonging to one of the men. 

On our way we killed a large snake, which I conclude belongs to a 
rare species, as none of us hi id ever seen one of a similar kind. It 
was upwards of sixteen feet in length, and quite as thick as a man’s 
thigh. The upper part of the body was a dark slate-colour, nearly 
black, and skin rough, without any lustre; the scales on the belly 
light or: iy or lead-colour, and the head large and flattened. 

The natives declared him to be a venemous snake, and were much 
horrified at cur venturing to touch him; but I think they must have 
been mistaken, for 1 never heard of a snake of this size being armed 
with venemous fangs; and on examining the mouth, I could not dis- 
cover any ; however, as the head was beaten to a jelly, it was difficult 
to say whether they had ever existed or not. 

We reached Ussinwarry about 11 4. M., after a hot and fatiguing 
mareh, and pitched our little tent under the shade of a beautiful cocoa- 
nut grove on the bank of the river. Here we halted during the heat 
of the day, and employed ourselves in skinning the snake, and pre- 
paring some other specimens which we had procured for the doctor on 
our way through the jungle. 

Being ata loss for materials to stuff the snake, the doctor had re- 
course to an ingenious expedient for preserving the skin; having 
stripped it off entire, like the skin of an eel, he filled it with fine sand, 
and laid it out in the sun, where it was thoroughly dried in a few hours ; 
the sand, by its own weight, keeping it stretched to its full extent, and 
at the same time absorbing all the fat that exuded from it. 

We leave our horses here to await our return, and have hired a 
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boat, manned by two native fishermen, to take us down the river to 
Goa. 

Goa, March 13th.— We embarked yesterday evening in a very 
clumsy, antediluvian-looking canoe, large enough to contain us with 
all our servants and baggage. As we had only two men to paddle the 
whole distance—somewhere between forty and fifty miles—our progress 
was, of necessity, slow. But by dint of persevering industry on the 
part of our hardy boatmen, who never relaxed their exertions for one 
moment, we accomplished the voyage in sixteen hours, and landed here 
about 10 a.m. On our way down the river we saw several otters, 
which are said to be numerous in this part of the country, but did not 
succeed in procuring a specimen. 

We took up our quarters near the convent of Cabou, in an empty 
barrack that was erected during the Peninsular war, when we occupied 
Goa in trust for our ally Don Juan of Portugal, but which is now used 
as a bungalow for European travellers. It is situated on a high pro- 
montory, clothed with brushwood, near the entrance of the harbour, 
and commands a magnificent view, At first the large, empty, barn- 
like building had rather a cheerless eflect. But the doctor, who is an 
old traveller as well as an old soldier, soon changed the aspect of 
affairs, 

The cunnauts, or canvass wails of a tent, were stretched across the 
empty building, so as to screen off the portion required for our ac- 
commodation ; a couple of camp-tables and three chairs were ar- 
ranged; the tablecloth was spread, and the cowrie-baskets, containing 
a tongue and cold roasted peafowl, a salted buffalo’s hump, a loaf of 
bread, and some bottles of pale ale, were unpacked. By the time 
these arrangements were completed, the peon, whom we had despatched 
in search of provisions, returned with a plentiful supply of oysters, 
fresh fish, and eggs; and in less than two hours after our arrival, we 
sat down to a sumptuous breakfast in as snug a little barrack-room as 
any one need wish for. 

Just before breakfast we were waited upon by one of the Franciscan 
friars belonging to the convent, who politely invited us to visit the es- 
tablishment, and inspect the paintings, relics, &c. ‘This we promised 
to do in the course of the day, and in the mean time asked him to 
share our repast,—an Invitation which he accepted with a profusion of 
thanks. 

In outward appearance our guest did not at all come up to my pre- 
conceived notions of a ‘jolly friar,” although he eventually proved 
himself to be one in every sense of the word. He was the image of 
the starved apothecary in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,”—a living skeleton, 
with a skin sallow as old parchment,—and looked like abstinence, 
famine, and mortification of the flesh personified. His shaven crown 
and sandalled feet, the course brown tunic bound round his lean flanks 
with a girdle of knotted cord, and his hypocritical look of mock hu- 
mility, completely imposed on us, We pitied the poor man, and said 
to ourselves, here is one at least who is dead to the world with all its 


pomps and vanities. 

The kind-hearted doctor, ever thoughtful about others, happeni.ig to 
remember that this was the middle of lent, and fearful of hurting the 
feelings of the holy man, desired that nothing but eggs and fish might 
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be placed on the breakfast-table. We were hardly seated, however, 
when the nostrils of our holy friend began to expand, and after 
snuffing round the room, he made a dead point at the cold peafowl and 
buffalo’s hump, which, out of delicacy to his feelings, had been kept 
in the background. 

He did not wait to be asked, but with watering lips, desired the 
heretical food to be placed before him, and falling-to as if he had not 
seen meat for a monuth—as I dare say was really ‘the case—he caused 
the viands to disappear with a rapidity that was marvellous to be- 
hold. 

‘*Well,” thought we, ‘ this is an easy-going priest,—at least as far 
as keeping Lent is concerned.” 

But seeing by the poor devil’s face that he was absolutely in want 
of nourishment, and fancying that so good an opportunity of enjoying 
one substantial meal in the midst of a lone black Lent, had proved too 
strong a temptation for his famished virtue to resist, we heretics 
thought lightly of the transgression, and still considered him a holy 
man. 

Having appeased the cravings of hunger—an operation in which he 
consumed a larger quantity of food than I thought his lean carcass 
was capable of containing —he solaced himself by smoking some half- 
dozen cleroots, and whistling to a little bandv-legged turnspit, rejoic- 
ing in the name of « Cupid,” and who in humble imitation of his 
master had been making the most of his time under the table, he de- 
parted to his devotions, after accepting an invitation to dine with us. 

We still thought the priest a devout priest. But we had not yet 
seen him in his true character. 

In the course of the day we visited the convent of Cabou, which ts 
rather a poor one, and presents nothing worthy of notice, except some 
curious old paintings, which I shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 
We shot a few couple of quail in the neighbouring brushwood, and 
after a refreshing swim in the salt-water, returned to ‘dinner. 

Punctual to a moment, our friend the friar arrived, attended by his 
bandy-legged cur, both looking fearfully hungry. We received our 
guest with a polite ** Salve domine,” and proceeded at once to business, 
for he was evidently in no mood for dalliance. This time we had no 
scruples about the meat, neither had our holy friend. He fed like an 
ogre; glass after glass of the excellent port wine, for which Goa is 
celebrated, vanished down his long skinny throat; and still he eat, 
and still he drank, till the doctor, who watched the ‘extraordinary per- 
formance with evident interest, began to have serious apprehensions for 
his safety. 

At length, after partaking of every dish at the table, he appeared 
to discover that man’s powers are limited, and finally broke down 
in the midst of a savoury mess of pillaw, the remains of which, 
however, he could not see depart without a profound sigh of re- 


gret. 


The cloth being removed, cheroots lighted, and fresh glasses pro- 
duced, our friend stroked his stomach complacently, and filling a bum- 
er of claret, begged leave to propose a toast. 
‘¢ England and ‘Portugal, with all the honours !” 
“Hip! hip! hip! Hurra !” 
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* Delicious claret!—a perfect bouquet. Another bumper, my 
children! Wellington and Don Miguel!” 

‘¢Hurra! Hurra!! Hurra!!!" 

The doctor, ever ready for a bit of fun, rubbed his hands with de- 
light at discovering such convivial qualities in our clerical guest, and 
concluded a highfown eulogium on the Portuguese nation in general, 
and Portuguese priests in particular, by proposing that our jolly friend 
should take the chair. 

This motion was carried by acclamation, and the shaven-headed 
friar, after a decent show of resistance, was duly installed in an arm- 
chair at the head of the table. He could not speak a word of English, 
nor could any of us understand a syllable of Portuguese; but with the 
aid of a little bad French, and a creat deal of execrable dog-Latin, we 
managed to get on to our entire satisfaction. 

Toast after toast was given by our excellent chairman, and the bottle 
circulated freely. At leneth the generous wine began to warm the 
heart of the jolly friar, and filling a larger bumper than usual, he 
begged to propose a toast, which he felt assured must ever be drunk 
with enthusiasm either by churchman or layman. 

‘Wine and women, my children, with nine times nine!!!” 

Oh, ho! master priest " 

We now began to smell a rat. And, Iam ashamed to say, we availed 
ourselves of the friar’s communicative mood, to extract from him some 
of the secrets of his prison-house. To do this he appeared nothing 
loath, and that pawkie loon the doctor, soon succeeded in drawing him 
out to our heart’s content. 

‘* Weel done, padre!” exclaimed the doctor, slapping him on the 
shoulder, and speaking a coufused jargon of broad Scotch, French, 
and Latin, which, however, we shall translate into the doctor's ver- 
nacular. “I see ye hae a warm heart to the lasses—and what for 
no? I'm sure ye maun hae a wheen bonny biack-eyed lasses among 
your congregation down by in Goa?” 

The padre g grinned, and replied that some of the lambs of the flock 
were very fair to look’ upon. 

‘“Wi’ a wolf in sheep’s clothing to tak’ care o’ them,” whispered 
the doctor, aside. 

Then addressing the friar, 

‘Indeed, sir? Weel, I think it maun be a pleasant thing to hae 
charge o’ a flock o’ thae kind 0’ lambs. _ I's warrant, noo, you're very 
kind to the poor young things; and I dare say ye whiles gie them a 
bit faitherly kiss, just to encourage them like, when they come to ask 

ardon for some o’ their little follies and weaknesses ?” 

The jolly friar’s eye twinkled at this suggestion, and he appeared 
half-inclined to own the soft impeachment ; but prudence got the bet- 
ter of vanity. 

‘“‘Weel, weel, padre, never mind; ve shouldna’ kiss and tell, they 
say.” Then aside to us—* He’s no” half- primed yet; we'll gi’e him 
another glass or two.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he pushed the bottle towards the 
friar, requesting him to fill a bumper to their better acquaintance. 

A few more toasts enabled the dector to complete his task of pump- 
ing the priest. He waxed garrulous as the fumes of the claret 
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mounted to his brain, and let out secrets enough to shame fifty friars 
instead of one. The doctor all the time laughing in his sleeve at the 
success of his cross-questioning, and remarking to us in an under tone, 
that if the sinner were telling truth, ‘* He thought very little o’ the 
taste o’ the Portuguese lasses to tak’ up wi’ a poor feckless craiter 
that a Scotch lass wouldna’ condescend to touch wi’ a pair 0’ 
tangs.” 

The padre was particularly eloquent in praise of female beauty, 
and, as he warmed on the subject, proceeded from generals to par- 
ticulars, describing in glowing language the various charms of some 
female friends, with whom he gave us to understand he was on terms 
of the greatest intimacy. 

We were now satistied that our friend was a queer priest. But that 
was no business of ours. He sang a good song, and although the 
large potations in which he indulged had affected his head a little, he 
beh: ived, on the whole, with tolerable propriety. He, however, pro- 
ceeded trom bad to worse, and at last became so riotously drunk, and 
sang such songs, that we could no longer tolerate his ribaldry, and 
were finally obliged to turn him out of doors. 

But although 1 consider it quite fair to expose the vices of so 
debauched a character as this Franciscan friar proved himself to 
be, I must say, in justice to the church of which he was an unworthy 
member, that from others who have visited Goa, I have always heard 
an excellent character of the priesthood; and I therefore hope and 
believe that the disgraceful conduct of our friend, the jolly friar, formed 
a rare exception to ‘the veneral rule. 

I need hardly add, that, during the few days we remained at Goa, 
we never heard more of our friend, nor did we see a single individual 
belonging to the convent outside the walls. 

Goa, March 14th.—We devoted to-day to visiting the towns of old 
and new Goa. 

Old Goa, of which nothing now remains but convents, churches, 
and the inquisition,—which, thanks to the march of intellect, is now 
closed, like a manufactory that can no longer furnish employment for 
its workmen,—is situated some miles further up the river than the mo- 
dern town. It was founded by the great Alphonso Albuquerque, 
several years after the discovery of India by Vasco de Gama, who 
formed the first Portuguese settlement at Calicut about the year 1506. 
But the situation proving unhealthy, it was afterwards abandoned, and 
the seat of government removed to the modern town of New Goa. It 
was part of the policy of Alphonso Albuquerque to encourage inter- 
marriage with the natives, and the result of this is still visible in the 
very dark complexion of the Portuguese inhabitants of Goa. 

We hired a boat for the day, and on going down to the beach, 
where I expected to step into a clumsy native canoe, I was agreeably 
surprised to find a handsome, six-oared cutter, manned by a crew of 
strapping natives, neatly and uniformly dressed, in striped cotton shirts 
and trousers. They handled their oars in the European fashion, and 
pulled with a short, quick stroke, in time to a lively Portuguese air, 
which they sang in chorus, and really remarkably well. The cock- 
swain, a very intelligent nation, and evidently accustomed to act the 
part of cicerone, informed us that he and his crew were all Christians, 
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and appeared to take great pride in describing the splendid churches 
and beautiful swamies*—for so he termed the images of saints, &c., 
which we should see at Old Goa. 

The crew who took as great a pride in their handsome boat as the 
cockswain did in his favourite swamies, laid down to their work in ear- 
nest, and urged her to do her best. The tough oars strained and 
buckled like whalebone. And the buoyant craft, skimming over the 
water like a flying-fish, soon brought us ‘alongside the landing-place at 
New Goa. 

This is a poor, deserted-looking town, without any appearance of 
trade or bustle whatever; and a very slovenly man- -of-war brig, with 
rusty sides, ill-squared yards, and knotted cordage, was the only vessel 
of any kind in the harbour. There are no wheeled carriages of any 
description in the settlement, all communication being carried on by 
water, and this probably accounts for the excellence. of their boats, 
which are as fine craft of the kind as I have ever seen. 

The male population of Goa give one the idea of an idle, indolent 
race; and the troops, both officers and men, are the most starved, 
ragged, broken-hearted looking wretches I ever met with. Their 
pay is hardly sufficient to keep body and soul together,—that of a sub- 
altern being, I believe, only 25/. a year! and they appear to have 
nothing on earth to de: but smoke cheroots and twirl their thumbs; for 
they cannot afford to drink, and have not even a bridge to spit over. 
The oticers we met with—listless, effeminate-looking creatures—were 
being carried about by two men, ina sort of hammock slung from a 
pole, with a large umbrella over their heads to protect them from the 
sun. In this machine they lie extended at full length, with one leg 
dangling lazily over the side, their eyes half-closed, and a cheroot in 
their mouth ; and I am told that the vreater part of their time is spent 
in the azreeable amusement of being thus carried about, with no other 
object in view than that of obtaining a certain quantity of air and 
exercise—if this style of locomotion can be called exercise—with the 
smallest possible degree of bodily fatigue; and this in a country swarm- 
ing with game! But there is no accounting for taste. 

The women, although dark, are good- looking ; and judging from some 
bewitching black eyes that smiled upon us from the latticed balconies, 
1 am inclined to fancy that some of the ladies must be remarkably 
handsome. Indeed, they have the character of being so, and are said 
- be ladylike and agreeable. The dear creatures are also remarkably 

fond of the society of Englishmen, a taste which I can perfectly un- 
derstand after the specimens I have seen of their lords and masters. 

Having devoted an hour to rambling over the town, in which, with 
the exception of some tantalizing glimpses of the d: hee -eyed Signoras, 
we discovered little worth seeing, we re-embarked, and proceeded to 
visit the churches and convenis of Old Goa. 

This, once the seat of a powerful eovernment, and still retaining 
traces of its former grandeur, in the sealant and magnificence of its 
churches and monasteries, has now become a mere nest of drones, a 
colony of idle monks and nuns, who, without contributing any thag 








* Swamtes—Hindovo idols. 
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to the public welfare, live like locusts on the fat of the land, and 
swallow up any little profit that might otherwise be derived from the 
Portuguese possessions in India. 

On the whole, I was disappointed in the churches, They are on a 
grand scale certainly, and interesting from the association of ideas 
connected with them; but their whitewashed walls and _red-tiled roofs 
deprive them of all architectural beauty externally ; and although the 
interior of most of them is as splendid as paint and gilding can “make 
them, there is a want of good taste pervading the whole that is painfal 
to behold. 

Crucifixes, for instance, and other figures really well carved, are 
daubed with paint, or tricked out with scarfs of silk and gold lace, 
till they appear perfectly ridiculous. In one corner is an image of the 
virgin, dressed in an old-fashioned brocade petticoat and hoop. And in 
another stands a crucifix as large as life, the handiwork apparently of 
some inspired ship-carpenter, who not satisfied with painting it an un- 
wholesome white, has daubed it over with ghastly streaks of blood. 
Cherubims, evidently by the same artist,—leering, squinting little 
wretches,—with elaborately curled wigs, inflamed cheeks, and snub- 
noses, meet you at every turn. Handsome stone pillars are daubed 
over with a wretched imitation of coloured marble, and beautifully- 
carved oak roofs are whitewashed. And yet all that bad taste can 
effect has failed to deprive these once noble buildings of a certain air 
of magnificence, inseparably connected with their gigantic proportions. 
It is impossible to resist ‘the first impulse of admiration on ente: ‘ing 
them, and not to experience a feeling of one’s own insignificance, 
where man dwindles to a pigmy amidst their massive pillars and stu- 
pendous domes. 

Our cockswain acted the part of cicerone to admiration, and amused 
us much by his remarks. He evidently looked upon the swamies as 
the objects best worthy of attention, and took great pains to explain 
to us their relative value and different virtues. 

‘ This,’’ said he, as we passed the image of a saint, “this, very 
good swamy. That,” pointing to the image of our Saviour, ‘“ good 
swamy too. These,” indicating the red- face cherubims, ‘‘ very small 
swamies, not too much good. But this,” said he, approaching the 
gaily-dressed figure of the Virgin, before which a lamp was burning, 
and regarding it with profound reverence, “ this very great swamy ! 
Virgin Mary swamy/ Too much fine swamy/ All good Christian 
pray to this swamy /” and bending his knee, he crossed himself devoutly. 

Poor fellow; he called himself a Christian, and believed himself to 
be one; but I fear he looked not beyond external objects, and had 
merely abandoned the worship of one description of idol to prostrate 
himself before another. 

The inquisition is a dark gloomy building, filled with recollections 
of fearful interest. As we passed through the dungeons and inspected 
the various instruments, constructed with diabolical ingenuity, for the 
purpose of inflicting on the human frame the greatest “possible variety 
of torture, I pictured to myself the fearful tragedies that have been 
acted within these walls, and felt devoutly thankful that such atroci- 
ties are no longer permitted. 
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A sinister-looking priest, however, who acted as our guide, appeared 
to think, as he > eyed us askance, and closed the door with a sigh, what 
a pity it was that so much valuable machinery should be allowed to 
rust for want of use, while heretics were so plenty in the land. 

‘¢ But fortunate for us, friend,” thought I, as I called to mind the 
scene of the previous evening, and fancied, if we had been the cause 
of bringing such scandal on the church in the good old persecuting 
times, what glorious subjects we would have been upon which to prac- 
tise a few interesting experiments in the art of torture. 

We visited several convents of monks, but were not permitted to see 
the nuns. 

In the convents there is little worthy of notice, except some curious 
old paintings, similar to those we saw at Cabou. As works of art they 
are mere daubs, but are interesting from their antiquity, and the quaint 
ideas imbodied in some of them. The favourite subject appears to 
be the supposed martyrdom of the early Portuguese Christians in 
India. And baldheaded friars meet the eye at every turn, in the act 
of being speared, beheaded, drowned, strangled, crucified, empaled, 
roasted, and flayed alive, by Brahmin priests of most ferocious aspect. 

I shall only attempt to describe two out of many that tickled my 
fancy particularly. 

One represents a friar of the order of St. Francis, standing upright 
as a soldier on parade, and in the act of being beheaded by an unre- 
Jenting Brahmin. His head is flying off at a right angle, grinning 
fearfully, and from the trunk issues a jet of blood, in the centre of 
which appears his soul, represented by a thing with a large head, in- 
tended, no doubt, for a cherub, but which bears a painful resemblance 
to one of those little botile-tmps, preserved in spirits, which we see in 
surgical museums. The thing with the large head is making frantic 
efforts to escape being drowned in the crimson fount: in, and appears 
to be calling lustily for help to a group of angels who are hovering 
above, ready to invest it with the crown of martyrdom. The idea is 
a good one enough, and the moral excellent. But there is something 
so irresistibly grotesque in the attitudes of the principal figures, and 
the grinning head is represented as eyeing the little misshapen soul with 
such an envious glance, that it is impossible to behold the composition 
of the quaint old artist without a smile. 

The other picture represents a miracle performed in behalf of St. 
Francis Xavier, the apostle of the Indies. The saint is walking on the 
sea-beach, and a large crab, issuing from the water, makes a profound 
reverence with one claw, whil e with the other he presents a silver 
crucifix, which it appears the saint had dropped overboard during his 
outward voyage, before rounding the Cape / 

During the time we remained at Goa we made an excursion along 
the coast to the neighbouring village of Seroda, inhabited by a 
remarkable race of women, who are celebrated throughout the west- 
ern parts of India, for their great beauty and unusually fair com- 
plexion. They are Hindoos of the Conkany caste, but differ in many 
respects from any other tribe. They are not allowed to marry, nor are 
any men, except the priest, belonging to the pagodas—of which there 
are several i in the village—allow ed to reside within its precincts. They 
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are, however, encouraged to become mothers, and like the Amazonian 
queen who is said to have visited Alexander the Great, in hopes of 
thereby obtaining an heroic daughter, they are very particular in 
selecting fathers, likely from their appearance to perpetuate in their 
children the fair complexion and classical features for which they them- 
selves are so justly celebrated. 1 was not able to ascertain how the 
male children are disposed of, but I believe they are dedicated to the 
temples, and become priests ; ‘while the females—or perhaps only the 
finer specimens, for all the children we saw were strikingly handsome 
—are reared with the utmost care to sustain the character of this vil- 
lage of Houries. Their origin is shrouded in mystery, but tradition 
says they are sprung from an ancient sisterhood of Portuguese nuns. 
A strange origin enough, if the tale be true. They never jieave their 

native village, which they appear to think the most delightful spot on 

earth, and have a superstitious belief that if they were to ascend above 
the ghauts they would immediately die. 

On landing near the village we pitched our tent on the beach, and, 
in accordance with the etiquette of the place, despatched a messenger 
to announce our arrival. We were soon after waited upon by a depu- 
tation of smiling nymphs, who in the most graceful manner expressed 
their thanks for the honour we had done them, and informed us they 
were charged with a message from the matron of the village, request- 
ing the pleasure of our company in the evening to witness a natch,* 
and after throwing a garland of flowers round each of our necks, they 
returned to the village. 

I was much struck with the grace and beauty of these young crea- 
tures, They were nearly as fair as Europeans, with beautifully regular 
features, and their deep blue melting eyes fringed with long silken evye- 
lashes, were perfectly bewitching. [It was that peculiar eye—rare even 
in Europe, and unknown in any other part of India—which Byron so 
beautifully describes as 


The Asiatic eye, 
Dark as above us is the sky ; 
But though it steals a tender light, 
Like the first moonrise of midnight : : 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seems to melt in its own beam ; 
All Jove, half languor and half fire. 


Their figures were more stately, and their limbs fuller and better 
rounded than those of Indian females generally are, and their peculiar 
dress, a flowing robe confined round the waist by a silver zone, and 
looped up On one side so as to expose the leg to a little above the 
knee, closely resembled the drapery of an ancient Greek statue. go 
hair, ‘simply braided, was entwined with wreaths of jessamine, and s 
cured behind with a gold bodkin. And the general effect of their 
charms was not a little heightened by the unaffected sweetness aud 
simple modesty of their demeanour, For, notwithstanding their strange 
customs,—shocking to our ideas of propriety, but considered perfectly 





* Natch—a native ballet, or exhibition of dancing-girls. 
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proper by them,—the poor things retain all the native modesty of their 
sex, and are not by any means meretricious in their behaviour. 

In the cool of the evening we proceeded to the village, on the out- 
skirts of which we were met by another deputation of the fair inhabit- 
ants, and conducted to the house of the head matron. 

The village is beautifully situated in a grove of orange, citron, and 
palm trees, through which the soft sea-breeze comes laden with per- 
fume ; a beautiful salt-water lagoon, wooded to the edge, sweeps by in 
front of it; and in the back ground the deep blue ghauts appear to form 
a barrier between this enchanting spot and the remainder of the 
world. 

We were received with great ceremony by the matron, and all the 
beauties of the village, in a large open apartment, where we were 
sprinkled with rose-water, and regaled with tea. We then seated our- 








belonging to the temple ; and departed at a late hour, after distributing 
some little presents, such as embroidered slippers, bangles, &c., among 
the fairest of our fair entertainers, and taking a sketch of a beautiful 
creature named Biaca, which I regret it is not in my power to present 
to the reader. 

Next morning we started on our return to Dharwar, and it was with 
feelings of pleasure that I once more mounted my gallant gray, and 
felt that his first exulting bound dispelled all the dangerous fascina- 
tions which the enervating - climate of Seroda, and the seducing beauty 
of its fair inhabitants had begun to throw around me. 

We halted a couple of days at Belgaum, and the night before we 
left it sent on a spare horse each, to serve as a relay for next morning. 
On their way through the jungle they were attacked by a couple of 
contumacious bears, and one of them so severely wounded that his life 
was despaired of for some days. ‘This is a curious fact, illustrative of 
the nature of the Indian bear. I know many instances of bears 
attacking a single man without provocation, but I never, before or 
since, have heard of their venturing to attack so large a party, for be- 
sides the three horses there were two servants on horseback, and two 
bullocks carrying our tents. The people of the neighbouring village 
tell us, that for some time back they have been kept in constant alarm 
by the repeated visits of these bears, who are daily becoming more au- 
dacious, and that in the course of last week eight or ten persons have 
been attacked and nearly killed by them. 

My brother and I have made a vow to revenge the insult offered to 
our steeds, and it shall go hard but we cry quits with master Bruin, 


before he is many days older. 














selves round the room, to witness the performance of some natch-girls 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
By Mrs. Apett, 


(LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE,) 


DURING THE TIME SPENT BY HIM IN HER FATHER’S 
HOUSE AT ST. HELENA. 


No. II. 


Tue emperor possessed a splendid set of China of the Sevres manu- 
facture, which had been executed at an enormous cost, and presented 
to him by the City of Paris. They were now unpacking, and he sent 
for usto seethem. They were painted by the first artists in Paris, and 
were most lovely. Each plate cost twenty-five Napoleons. The sub- 
jects all bore reference to his campaigns, or to some period of his early 
life. Many of them were battle pieces, in which the most striking inci- 
dents were portrayed with the utmost spirit and fidelity. Others were 
landscapes, representing scenery connected with his victories and 
triumphs. 

One, I remember, made a great impression on me, It was a draw- 
ing of Napoleon on the bridge of Arcola. A slim youth—standing 
almost alone, with none near but the dead and dying, who had 
fallen around him—was cheering on his more distant comrades to the 
assault. The spirit and energy of his figure particularly attracted my 
admiration. The emperor seemed pleased at my admiring it, and 
putting his hand to his side, exclaimed, laughing, 

« T was rather more slender then than Iam now.’ 

The battle of Leipsic was one of the subjects a on the china. 
Napoleon’s figure was happily done, and an admirable likeness; but 
one feels rather surprised at the selection of such a subject for a com- 
plimentary present. I believe the battle of Leipsic is considered te 
have been one of the most disastrous defeats on record; but probably 
the good citizens of Paris weré not so well aware of this at the time the 
china was presented to him as they are now. 

His campaign in Egypt furnished subjects for some of the illustra- 
tions. The stork was introduced in several of these Egyptian scenes, 
and I happened to have heard that that bird was worshipped by the 
Egyptians. [asked him if it were not so. He smiled, and entered 
into a long narration of some of his adventures with the army in Egypt ; 
advising me never to go there, or I should catch the ophthalmia, and 
spoil my eyes! 

[had also heard that he had professed Mahometanism when there ; 
and I had been prompted by some one to catechise him on the subject. 
I at once came out with the question in my English French. 

‘¢ Pourquoi avez vous tourne Turque 2” 

He did not at tirst understand me, and I was obliged to explain that 
tourné Turque meant changing his religion. 

He laughed and said, 

“What is that to you 2 fizhting is a soldier's religion; I never 
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changed that. The other is the affair of women and priests,—au reste ; 
J always adopt the religion of the country I am in.” 

Ata later period some Italian ecclesiastics arrived at St. Helena, and 
were attached to Napoleon’s suite. 

Amongst the emperor's domestics at the Briars, was a very droll cha- 
racter; his lamplighter, a sort of Leporeilo, a most ingenious little 
fellow in making toys, and other amusing mechanical contrivances. 
Napoleon would often send for the scaramouch to amuse my bro- 
thers, who were infinitely delighted with his tricks and buffooneries. 
Sometimes he constructed balloons. which were inflated and sent up 
amidst the acclamations of the whole party. One day he contrived to 
harness four mice to a small carriage, but the poor little animals 
were so terrified that he could not get them to move, and after many 
ineffectual attempts, my brothers entreated the emperor to inter- 
fere. Napoleon told him to pinch the tails of the two leaders, and 
when they started the others would follow. This he did, and imme- 
diately the whole four scampered off to our great amusement—Napo- 
leon enjoying the fun as much as any of us, and delighted with the ex- 
travagant glee of my two brothers. 

I had often entreated the emperor to give a ball before he left the 
Briars in the large room occupied by him, which had been built by my 
father for that purpose. 

He had promised me faithfully he would, but when I pressed him ur- 
gently for the fulfilment of his promise, he only laughed at me, telling 
me he wondered I could be so silly as to think such a thing possible. 

But I never ceased reproaching him for his breach of faith, and 
teased him so that at last, to escape my importunities, he said, that as 
the ball was out of the question, he would consent, by way of amende 
honorable, to any thing I chose to demand to console me for my disap- 
pointment. 

“Tell me, que veux-tu que je fasse, Mademoiselle Betsee, pour te 
consoler.” 

I replied instantly. 

‘If you will play a game of ‘blind man’s buff,’ which you have so 
often promised me, I will forgive you the ball, and never ask for it 
again. Not knowing the French term (if there is any) for blind man’s 
buff. 

I had explained before to the emperor the nature of the operation to 
be gone through. 

He laughed at my choice, and tried to persuade me to choose some- 
thing else, but I was inexorable, and seeing his fate inevitable, he re- 
sicned himself to it with a good grace, proposing that we should begin 
at once. 

My sister and myself, and the son of either General Bertrand or 
some other of the emperor's suite, formed the party. Napoleon said we 
should draw lots who should be blindfolded first, and he would distri- 
bute the tickets. 

Some slips of paper were prepared, on one of which was written the 
fatal word ‘‘la mort,” and the rest were blanks. Whether accidentally 
or by Napoleon’s contrivance I know not, but I was the first victim, and 
the emperor taking a cambric handkerchief out of his pocket, tied it 
tightly over my eyes, asking me if I could see. 
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*‘I cannot see you,” I replied, but a faint gleam of light did certainly 
escape through one corner, making my darkness a little less visible. 

Napoleon then taking his hat waved it suddenly before my eyes 
and the shadow and the wind it made startling me, I drew back my 
head. 


** Ah, leetle monkee,” he exclaimed in English, “ you can see pretty 


well,’ 
He then proceeded to tie another handkerchief over the first, which 


completely excluded every ray of light. 

I was then placed in the middle of the room and the game began. 

The emperor commenced by creeping stealthily up to'me and, giving 
my pose a very sharp twinge. I knowing it was ‘him both from the act 
itself and his footstep. I darted forward and very nearly succeeded in 
catching him, but bounding actively away, he eluded my grasp. | 
then groped about and advancing again, he this time took hold of my 
ear and pulled it. I stretched out my hands instantly, and in the ex- 
ultation of the moment screamed out, ‘‘I have got you—TI have got 
you—now you shall be blindfolded !” 

But to my great mortification it proved to be my sister, under cover 
of whom Napoleon had advanced, stretching his hand over her head. 

We then recommenced, the emperor saying, that as I had named the 
wrong person, I must continue blindfolded. He teased and quizzed 
me about my mistake, and bantered me in every possible way ; eluding 
at the same time with the greatest dexterity, my endeavours to catch 
him. 

At last when the fun was growing ‘ fast and furious,” and the up- 
roar was at its height, it was announced that some one desired an 
audience of the emperor: and to my great annoyance, as i had set 
my heart on catching him, and insisting on lus being blindfolded, our 
game came to a conclusion. 

The emperor having returned from seeing his visiter, and his din- 
ner-hour approaching, he invited us to dine with him. We told him we 
had already dined. 

‘* Then come and see me eat,” he added; and when his dinner was 
announced by Cipriani we accompanied him into his marquee. When 
at table he desired Narane to bring in some creams for me: 1 declined 
them as I had dined, but I had unfortunately told him once before 
that I was very fond of creams, and though I begged in vain to be 
excused, repeating a thousand times that I had dined, and could not 

eat any more, he pressed and insisted so strongly, that 1 was at “~ 
obliged to comply, and with some difticulty managed to eat half i 
cream, 

But although I was satisfied, Napoleon was not; and when I left 
off eating, he commenced fe eding me like a baby, calling me his little 
bambina, and laughing violently at my rueful countenance. At last I 
could bear it no longer, and scampered out of the tent, the emperor 
calling after me, 

** Stop, Miss Betsee ; do stay, and eat another cream ; you know 
you told me you liked them.” 

" The next day he sent in a quantity of bon-bons by Marchand, with 
some creams; desiring his compliments to Miss Betsee and the creams 


were for her. 
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The emperor possessed among his suite the most accomplished con- 
fiseur in the world. M. Piron daily supplied his table with the most 
elaborate, and really sometimes the most elegant designs in pdtisserie, 
spun sugar, &c. Triumphal arches, and amber palaces, elittering 
with prismatic tints, looked as if they had been built for the queen of 
the fairies, after her majesty’s own designs. 

Napoleon often sent us in some of the prettiest of these architec- 
tural delicacies; and I shall always continue to think the bon-bons 
from the atelier of Monsieur Piron ‘ more exquisite still” than any 
thing I have ever since tasted. 

But I suppose I must grant with a sigh, that early youth threw its 
couleur de rose tints over Piron’s bon-bons, as well as over the more 
intellectual joys of that happy period. 

The emperor sometimes added sugared words to make these sweet 
things sweeter. 

On new New Year’s day a deputation consisting of the son of 
General Bertrand, Henri, and Tristram, Madame Montholon’s little 
boy, arrived with a selection of bon-bons for us, and Napoleon observed 
that he had sent his cupidons to the graces. The bon-bons were placed 
in crystal baskets, covered with white satin napkins on Sévres plates. 
The plates 1 kept till lately, when I presented them to a lady who had 
shown my mother and myself many very kind attentions, And this 
was the last I possessed of Napoleon’s many little gifts to me, with 
the exception of a Jock of his hair, which I still retain, and which 
might be mistaken for the hair of an infant from its extreme softness 
and silkiness. 

Napoleon was fond of sending these little presents to ladies, and 
generally courteous and attentive in his demeanour towards them. Te 
always gave me the impression of being fond of lady’s society; and 
as Mr. O'Meara remarks, when alluding to my sister and myself dining 
one day with him, “ His conversation was the perfection of causerie, 
and very entertaining.” He was perhaps rather too fond of using 
direct compliments, but this was very pardonable in one of his rank 
and country. 

He remarked once, that he had heard a great deal of the beauty and 
elegance of the governor’s daughter, and asked me who I thought the 
most beautiful woman in the island. I told him I thought Madame 
Bertrand superior beyond all comparison to any one ‘I had ever 
seen before. My father had been creatly struck with her majestic 
appearance on board the Northumberland : and I always thought every 
one else sank into insignificance when she appeared. And yet her 
ieatures were not regular, and she had no strict pretension to be AUUEY 5 
but the expression of her face was very intellectual, and her bearin 
queen-like and dignified. 

Napoleon asked me if I did not consider Madame Montholon pretty. 

: [said no. Hethen desired Marchand to bring down a snuffbox, on 
the lid of which was a miniature of Madame Montholon. It cer- 
tainly was like her, and very beautiful. He told me it was what s! 
had been when young. He then recurred again to Miss C——, an 
said Gourgand spoke i in raptures of her, and had sketched her portrait 
from memory. He produced the drawing and wished to know if I 
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thought ita good likeness. I told him she was infinitely more lovely, 
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and that it bore no trace of resemblance to her. J mentioned also that 
she was very clever and amiable. Napoleon said I was very enthu- 
siastic in her favour, and had made him long to see her. 

Mesdames Montholon and Bertrand, and ‘the rest of his suite, often 
came to see him at the Briars, and remained the day. It was quite 
delightful to witness the deference and respect with which he was 
treated by them all. To them he was still ‘le grand empereur.” His 
every look was watched, and each wish anticipated as if he had still 
been on the throne of Charlemagne. 

On one of these occasions Madame Bertrand produced a miniature 
of the Empress Josephine, which she showed to Napoleon. He gazed 
at it with the greatest emotion for a considerable time without speaking. 
At last he exclaimed it was the most perfect likeness he had ever seen 
of her, and told Madame Bertrand he would keep it, which he did 
until his death. He has often looked at my mother for a length of 
time very earnestly, and then apologized, saying, that she reminded 
him so much of Josephine. Her memory appeared to be idolized by 
him, and he was never weary of dwelling on her sweetness of disposi- 
tion and the grace of her movements. He said she was the most truly 
feminine of any woman he had ever known. 

Napoleon afterwards spoke of the Empress Marie Louise with great 
kindness and affection. He said she would have followed him to St. 
Helena if she had been allowed; and that she was an amiable creature, 
and a very good wife. 

He possessed several portraits of her. They were not very attrac- 
tive, and were seen to disadvantage when contrasted, as they generally 
were, with his own handsome and intellectual-looking family. 

The emperor retired early this evening. He had been in low spirits 
since his audience of his visiter; and after the portraits of the Em- 
press Josephine and Marie Louise had been produced, he appeared 
absorbed in mournful reflection, and was still more melancholy and 
dejected for the rest of the evening. His visiter proved to be a Count 
Piontkowski, a Polish officer, who had formeriy held a commission 
in “ la grande armee,” and had landed in the morning, having with 
great difficulty obtained permission to follow his master into exile, 
‘to share with him his vulture and his rock.” He called at the 
Briars, and requesting an audience, information had been sent to 
the emperor of his arrival. A long interview took place between them, 
which apparently excited painful reminiscences in the mind of the 
emperor. I asked him afterwards about his visiter. He seemed to 
have little personal recollection of him, but seemed gratified with his 
devotion, and said he had proved himself a faithful servant by fol- 
lowing him into exile. 

The emperor's English, of which he sometimes spoke a few words, 
was the oddest in the world. He had formed an exaggerated idea of 
the quantity of wine drunk by English gentlemen, and used always to 
ask ine, after we had had a party, how many bottles of wine my father 
drank; and then laughing and counting on his fingers, generally made 
the number up to five. One day to annoy me, he said that my country- 
women drank gin and brandy; and then added in English, 

«“ You laike veree mosh dreenk, mees; somtaimes brandee, jeen.” 
Though I could hardly help laughing at his way of saying this, I 
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felt most indignant at the accusation, and assured him that the ladies 
of England had the utmost horror of drinking spirits, and that they 
were even fastidious in the refinement of their ideas and their general 
habits. He seemed amused at my earnestness, and quoted the in- 
stance of a Mrs. B., who had, in fact, paid him a visit once in a state 
of intoxication. It ‘was singular, indeed, that one of the few English 
ladies he had ever been presented to, should have been addicted to 
this habit. At last he confessed, laughing, that he had made the ac- 
cusation only to tease me; but when I was going away he repeated, 

‘¢ You like dreenk, Mees Betsee; dreenk, dreenk.”’ 

As the time drew near for Napoleon’s removal to Longwood, he 
would come into our drawing-room oftener, and stay longer. 

He said he should have preferred altogether remaining at the Briars. 
That he beguiled the hours with us better than he ever thought it pos- 
sible he could do on such a horrible rock as St. Helena. 

A day or two before his departure, General Bertrand came to the 
Briars and informed Napoleon that Longwood smelt so strongly of 
paint, that it was unfit to go into. 

I shall never forget the fury of the emperor. He walked up and 
down the lawn, gesticulating i in the wildest manner. His rage was so 
great that it almost choked him. He declared that the smeli of paint 
was so obnoxious to him that he would never inhabit a house where it 
existed ; and that if the grand marshal’s report was true he should send 
down to the admiral, and refuse to enter Longwood. He ordered Las 
Cases to set off early the next morning to examine the house, and re- 
port if the information of General Bertrand was correct. 

At this time I went out to him on the lawn, and inquired the cause 
of his anger. The instant I joined him he changed his manner, and 
in a calm tone mentioned the reason of his annoyance. I was per- 
fectly amazed at the power of control he evinced over his temper. In 
one moment, from the most awful state of fury, he subdued his irri- 
tated manner into perfect gentleness and composure. 

Las Cases set off at daylight the next morning, and returned before 
twelve o’clock. He informed the emperor that the smell of paint was 
so slight as to be scarcely perceptible, and that a few hours would re- 
move it altogether. The grand marshal was sharply reprimanded, as 
I afterwards learned, for making an exaggerated report. 

It was arranged that he should leave the Briars two days afterwards 
for Longwood, ‘which was now quite ready for him, On the appointed 
mornin, which to me was a most melancholy one, Sir G. Cockburn, 
accompanied by the emperor’s suite came to the Briars to escort him 
to his new abode. I was crying bitterly, and he came up and said, 

‘* You must not cry, Mademoiselle Betsee ; you must come and see 
me very often at Longwood ; ; when will you ride up ?” 

I] told him that depended on my father. He turned round to papa 
and said, 

as Balcombe, you must bring Missee Jane and Betsee to see me next 
week, and very often.” 

My father promised he would, and kept his word. He asked where 
mamma was, and I said she desired her kind regards to the emperor, 
and regretted not being able to see him before his departure, as she 
was ill in bed. 
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‘¢ | will go up and see her.” 

And upstairs he darted before we had time to tell my mother of his 
approach. He seated himself on the bed, and expressed his regret at 
hearing she was unwell. 

He was warm in his acknowledgments of her attentions to him, and 
said he would have preferred staying altogether at the Briars,* if 
they would have permitted him. He then presented my mother with 

a gold snuff-box, and begged she would give it to my father as a mark 
of his friendship. He gave me a beautiful little bonbonier, which I had 
often adimired, and said, 

‘* You can give it as a gaye d’amour to le petit Las Cases.” 

I burst into tears, and rau out of the room. 

I went to a window from which I could see his departure, but my 
heart was too full to look at him leaving us, and throwing myself on 
the bed I cried bitterly for a long time. When my father returned we 
asked him how the emperor liked his new residence. He said that 
he appeared out of spirits, and retiring to his dressing-room had shut 
himself up for the remainder of the day. 

With Napoleon’s departure from the Briars my personal recollection 
of him may be said to have come toa conclusion. From my father 
being the emperor’s purveyor we had a general order to visit him, and we 
seldom allowed a week to elapse without seeing him. On those occa- 
sions we generally arrived in time to breakfast with him at one, and 
returned in the evening. 

Ile was more subject to depression than when at the Briars; but still 

gleams of his former playfulness shone out at times. On one occasion 
we found him firing at a mark with pistols. He put one into my hand 
loaded, I believe with powder, and in great trepidation I fired it off: he 
often called me afterwards “ La petite tirailleure,” and said he would 
form a corps of sharpshooters of which I should be the captain. He 
then went into the house, and he took me into the billiard-room, a 
table having been just set up at Longwood. 1 remember thinking it 
too childish. for men, and very like marbles on a larger scale. The 
emperor condescended to teach me how to play, but I made very little 
progress, and amused myself with trying to hit his imperial fingers with 
the balls instead of making cannons and hazards. 

Napoleon’s health and activity began to decline soon after his arrival 
at Longwood. In consequence of the unfortunate disputes with the 
governor, Sir ILudson Lowe, he refused to take the exercise his consti- 
tution required, and his health became visibly impaired, He was un- 
able, consequently , to enjoy the buoyancy of spirits which probably had 
been the chiet cause of his allowing me to be so often in his society, 
and distinguishing me with so much of his regard. But he never failed 
to treat me with the greatest ammanmeine and kindness. 


= = ail — 





«I trust 1 may be forgiven the insertion of the iiienee extracts from Mr. 
O'Meara’s “ Voice from St. Helena.” 

“The Briars is the name of an estate romantically situated, about a mile and a 
half trom James-town, comprising a few acres of highly -¢ ultivated land, excellent 
fruit and kitchen-gardens, plentitully supplied with water, with many delightful 
shady walks, and long cclebrated for the genuine old English hospitality of the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Balcombe. 

“Nothing was left undone by this worthy family that could contribute to lessen 
the inconveniences of his (Napoleon’s) situation.” 
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Some months after his departure I was attacked with an alarming 
illness. Mr. O’Meara attended me, and at one time despaired of my 
recovery. The emperor’s kindness in making inquiries after me, and 
his other attentions | can never forget. He ordered his confiseur when 
I became convalescent to supply me daily from his own table with 
every delicacy to tempt my appetite, and restore my strength. 

In concluding my brief record of Napoleon I will spare my readers any 
lengthened expression of my own opinion of his character. I have 
placed before them the greater part of what occurred while I was in his 
society, and have thus given them, as far as I am able, the same means 
of judging of him as I possess myself. But yet, in a personal inter- 
course, incidents occur of too trivial or subtle a nature to be communi- 
cated to others, but which are still the truest indications of character, 
from being the results of impulse, and unpremeditated. 

Even a look, a tone of the voice, a gesture, in an unreserved mo- 
ment, will give an insight into the real disposition which years of a 
more formal intercourse would fail to convey ; and this is particularly 
the case in the association of a person of mature age with very young 
people. There is generally a confiding candour and openness about 
them which invites confidence in return, and which tempts a man of the 
world to throw off the iron mask of reserve and caution, and be once 
more as a little child. This at least took place in my intercourse with 
Napoleon, and I may therefore perhaps venture to say a few words on 
the general impression he left on my mind, after three months daily 
communication with him. 

The point of character which has more than any other been a subject 
of dispute between Napoleon’s friends and his enemies, and which will 
ever be the most important of all in the estimation of a woman, is, 
whether he furnished another proof of the ‘‘ close affinity between su- 
perlative intellect and the warmth of the generous affections” (to use 
the words of the Rev. — Crabbe, in his delightful lite of his father), or 
whether he is to be considered a superior kind of calculating machine, 
the reasoning power perfect, but the heart altogether absent. 

Bourrieune, who, although conscientious and exact in the main, ex- 
hibits no partiality to the emperor, describes him as ‘‘ ¢rés peu aimant,” 
and reports his having said, ‘‘ J have no friend except Duroc, who is 
unfeeling and cold, and suits me;” and this may have been true in his 
intercourse with the world, and with men whom he was accustomed to 
consider as mere machines,—ihe instruments of his glory and ambition : 
and whom he therefore valued in proportion to the sternness of the stutf 
they were made of. Even his brothers, whom he is said to have in- 
cluded in this sweeping abnegation of friendship, he taught himself to 
look upon as the means of carrying out his ambitious projects, and as 
they were not always subservient to his wiil, but came at times into 
political collision with him, his fraternal atfection, which seldom resists 
the rude shocks of contending worldly interests, was cooled and 
weakened in the struggle. 

But my own conviction is, that unless Napoleon’s ambition interfered, 
to which every thing else was sacrificed, he was possessed of much sen- 
sibility and feeling, and was capable of strong attachment. 

The Duchess d’Abrantes, who was intimately acquainted with Na- 
poleon at an early age, gives him credit for much more warmth of 
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heart than is allowed him by the world; and brought up as she had 
been with himself and his family, she was well qualified to form an 
opinion of him. 

I think his love of children, and the delight he felt in their society, 
and that, too, at the most calamitous period of his life, when a cold 
and unattachable nature would have been abandoned to the indulgence 
of selfish misery ; in itself speaks volumes for his goodness of heart. 
After hours of ‘laborious occupation, he would often permit us to join 
him ; and that which would have fatigued and exhausted the spirits of 
others, seemed only to recruit and renovate him. His gaiety was often 
exuberant at these moments; he entered into all the feelings of young 
people, and when with them was a mere child, and, I may ‘add, a most 
amusing one. 1 feel, however, even painfully, the difficulty of con- 
veying to my readers my own impression of the disposition of Napo- 
leon. Matters of feeling are often incapable of demonstration. 

The innumerable acts of amiability and kindness which he lavished 
on all around him at my father’s house, derived perhaps their chief 
charm from the way in which they were done—they would not bear 
being told. Apart from the sweetness of his smile and manner, 
their effect would have been comparatively nothing. But young 
people are generally keen observers of character. Their perceptive 
faculties are ever on the alert, and their powers of observation not 
the less acute, perhaps, that their reason lies dormant, and there 
is nothing to interrupt the exercise of their perceptions. And 
after seeing Napoleon in every possible mood, and in his most un- 
guarded moments, when I am sure from his manner that the idea of 
acting a part never entered his head, I left him impressed with the 
most complete conviction of his want of guile, and the thorough 
amiability and goodness of his heart. That this feeling was common 
to almost every one who approached him, the respect and devotion of 
his followers at St. Helena is a sufficient proof. They had then 
nothing more to expect from him, and only entailed misery on them- 
selves by adhering to his fortunes. 

Shortly after he left the Briars for Longwood, I was witness to an 
instance of the almost worship with which he was regarded by those 
around him. A lady of high distinction at St. Helena, whose hus- 
band filled one of the diplomatic ofhces there, rode up one morn- 
ing to the Briars. I happened to be on the lawn, and she requested 
me to show her the part of the cottage occupied by the emperor. I 
conducted her to the pavilion, which she surveyed with intense interest ; 
but when I pointed out to her the crown which had been cut from the 
turf by his faithful adherents, she lost all control over her feelings. 
Bursting into a fit of passionate weeping, she sunk on her knees upon 
the eround, sobbing hysterically. At last she fell forward, and I be- 

came quite alarmed, and would have run to the cott: age to tell ny mo- 
ther and procure some restoratives; but starting up, she implored me, 
in a voice broken by emotion, to call no one, for that she should soon 
be herself azain. She entreated me not to mention to any one what 
had oceurred ; and proceeded to say that the memory of Napoleon was 
treasured in the hearts of the French people as it was in hers; and 
that they would all willingly die for him. She was herself a French- 
woman, and very beautiful. 
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She recovered herself after some time, and put a thousand questions 
to me about Napoleon, the answers to which seemed to interest her 
exceedingly. She said several times, ** How happy it must have made 
you to be with the emperor !” 

After a long interview, she put a thick veil down over her still 
agitated features, and returning to her horse, mounted and rode away. 
For once, I kept a secret, and though questioned on the subject, I 
merely said she had come to see the pavilion, without betraying what 
had taken place. 

Napoleon, on his first arrival, showed an inclination to mix in what 
little society St. Helena afforded, and would, I think, have continued 
to do so but for the unhappy differences with Sir Hudson Lowe. These 
at length grew to such a height, that the emperor seemed to consider 
it almost a point of honour to shut himself up, and make himself as 
miserable as possible, in order to excite indignation against the go- 
vernor. 

Into the merits of these quarrels it is not my intention to enter. 
With all my feeling of partiality for the emperor, ‘I have often doubted 
whether any human being could have filled the situation of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, without becoming embroiled with his unhappy captive. The 
very title with which he was accosted, and the manner of addressing 
him when contrasted with the devotion of those around him, must have 
seemed almost insulting ; and the emperor was most brusque and un- 
compromising in showing his dislike to any one who did not please 
him. The necessary restrictions on his personal liberty would always 
have been a fruitful source of discord. And even had Napoleon him- 
self been inclined to submit to his fate with equanimity, it is doubtful 
whether his followers would have allowed him, Accustomed as they 
had been to the gaiety and brilliancy of the French capital, their 
“* séjour,” to use their own words, on that lone island, could not fail to 
be ‘* affreux.”” And as they were generally the medium of communi- 
cation between Napoleon and the authorities, the correspondence would 
necessarily be tinged with more or less of the bitterness of their feel- 
ings. Their very devotion to the emperor would make them too tena- 
cious and exacting with regard to the deference his situation entitled 
him to; and thus orders and regulations, which only seemed to the 
authorities indispensable to his security, became a crime in their eyes, 
and were represented to the emperor as gratuitous and cruel in- 
sults. 

Napoleon, too, in the absence of every thing more worthy of sup- 
plying food to his mighty intellect, did not disdain to interest himself 
in the merest trifes. My father has often described him as appearing 
as much absorbed and occupied in the details of some petty squabble 
with the governor, as if the fate of empires had been under discussion. 
He has often made us laugh with his account of the ridiculous way in 
which Napoleon spoke of Sir Hudson Lowe ; but their disputes were 
generally on subjects so trivial, that I deem it my duty to draw a veil 
over these last infirmities of so noble a mind. 

One circumstance I may relate. 

Napoleon wishing to learn English, procured some English books, 
and amongst them * JEsop’s Fables” were sent him. In one of the 
fables the sick lion, after submitting with fortitude to the insults of the 
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many animals who came to exult over his fallen greatness, at last re- 
ceived a kick in the face from the ass. 

‘‘T could have borne every thing but this,” the lion said. 

Napoleon showed the woodcut, and added, “It is me and your 
governor.’ 

Amongst other accusations against Napoleon, some writers have 
said that he was deficient in courage. He always gave me the idea on 
the contrary of being constitutionally fearless. I have already men- 
tioned his feats of horsemanship ; and the spe ‘ed with which his car- 
riaye generally tore along the narrow mountainous roads of St. Helena 
would have been intolerable to a timid person. I have more than once 
seen gentlemen, whose horses were rather skittish, obliged to turn, to 
their great annoyance, when the emperor approached almost at speed, 
and fairly take to their heels, pursued by him, until they reached an 
open space where they could pass his carriage without danger of their 
horses shying and going down a pree ipice. 


So 


He had a de scription of jaunting car, in which he yoked three Cape 
horses abreast in the French style. And it he got any one into this, he 
seldom let his victim out until he had frightened him heartily. 

One day he told General Gourgand to make his horse rear, and put 
his fore-paws into the carriage, to my great terror. He ocomed indeed 
to possess no nerves himself, and to laugh at the existence of fear in 
others. 

Napoleon, as far as I was capable of judging, could not be con- 
sidered fond of literature. He seldom introduced the topic in conver- 
sation, and I suspect his reading was confined almost solely to scientific 
subjects. I have heard him speak slightingly of poets, and call them 
réveurs ; and still 1 believe the most visionary of them all was the 
onlv one he ever read. But his own vast and undetined schemes of 
ambition seemed to have found something congenial in the dreamy 


sublimities of Ossian. 





SPACE—TIME. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Amtipst the Crowd a minstrel sang, 

And touched a string of tinest sound ; 
Unheard, for clamour rudely rang, 

And envious discord music drowned. 
A spot, some distance otf, l chose— 

And sweetness crept along the air! 
Above the din the music rose— 

| heard the minstrel there ! 


Too often this the poet’s lot: 
He sings to present time in vain, 

With crowds around him, hearkening not, 
All careless mirth or loud disdain, 

But when a distant day has blushed 
Above the rude tumultuous throng, 

The clamour of an age is hushed— 

Then wakes the sleeping song! 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *f PETER PRIGGINS,” “ COLLEGE LIFE,” &¢. 
No. VIII. 
HIRING A GOVERNESS, 


Latet ancuis in herba. 
VIRGIL, 


I MENTIONED in my last number the fact of Mrs. Barnabas Just 
having been received into the hospitable asylum at Mount Whistling ; 
but I had not space to record the manner in which she became known 
to the kind-hearted foundress of that institution. This information I 
think it right to supply, as the adventure that led to the introduction 
may not prove uninteresting. 


Cuar. I. 


Arter the sale of the house, carriages, and furniture at Finchley, 
and the unfortunate blue-coat school and fortunate tally-trade at Cow- 
cross, Mrs. Just found herself mistress of a very good wardrobe and a 
few jewels which the creditors handsomely refused to take from her. 
She had, as the reader may recollect, no relations to whom to apply 
for aid tn her distresses. She had no friends but the Gubbinses, who, 
after the disappointment she had caused them by interfering with 
their plans upon her husband while he was a single gentleman, were 
not likely to render her any assistance. So convinced was she that an 
application to them would not only prove useless, but be productive of 
insults and reproaches, that she gave up all thou; ghts of calling their 
attention to her situation. 

From her neighbours she received but little sympathy, for her late 
husband had not shown any anxiety to cultivate their acquaintance, 
and had indeed been impolite enough not to return the wedding calls 
of many of them. The only person from whom she received any thing 

valuable was from the clergyman whom her husband had assisted by 
placing his boy in the old original blue-coat school. He gave her 
his advice, which was all he had to vive, save and except an sialon 
to stay at his humble home until she should procure a still more humble 
home of her own. She took his advice, which was to advertise for a 
situation as governess or assistant in a school, and accepted his invita- 
tion until she procured acheap lodging, which she did in a few days at 
a cottage in Holloway. 

At this cottage Mrs. Just resided for some weeks, living upon the 
mouey she had raised by the sale of some of her jewels, and the gold 
watch her deceased husband had given her upon her wedding-day, 
from which she felt very reluctant to part. But what was she to do? 
She had no other means of supporting herself, so the watch was parted 
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with for about half its value. The buyer kindly consented to restore it 
to its owner again, if she could redeem it within one month, and was 
willing to pay forty per cent for the accommodation which he had 
afforded her. Generous man! 

Twice a day did she walk from her retired home to the grocer’s shop, 
which was used for the district post-office, in hopes of finding a letter, 
directed, post-paid, to A. B. C., but for some days without success. 
No one seemed to wanta governess, and every school seemed to be 
furnished with the requisite number of assistants. Her hopes and her 
resources were gradually growing less, and she was about to try some 
other means than teaching to provide for her scanty wants, Ww hen a cir- 
cumstance occurred which restored her spirits and -her hopes of suc- 
cess. 

During her absence to make her usual inquiry at the post-office a 
gentleman had called at her lodgings, and had informed her landlady 
that his doing so was in consequence of an advertisement which he had 
seen in the newspaper ; that he wanted to find a person’who could and 
would undertake the tuition of two young ladies, the daughters of his 
widowed sister. He said that he had ascertained at the post-office who 
the advertiser was, and where she lived, and that he preferred seeing 
her and talking the matter over with her to communicating his wishes 
by letter. 

The landlady assured him that Mrs. Just would not be long before 
she returned, but the ventleman said business would not allow of his 
waiting for her even for afew minutes, but that he would call again 
on the morrow. 

With what anxiety was that morrow expected! The night seemed 
endless, and the hours of the following dav appeared to creep on slowly 
as if to add to her irritability and anxiety. At length her untasted 
dinner was removed, and the hour struck which the stranger had 
named as the time of his interview. Eagerly did she listen to every 
footstep that passed, to eve every one whom she could discern from 
her parlour-window. Seconds went by like minutes, minutes seemed 
hours, and when another hour sounded on the clock, she gave up all 
hopes, and believed that she was doomed to be disappointed. 

She retired to her bedroom, and threw herself upon a little couch, 
and gave way to aburst of tears she could not restrain. In the midst 
of her sobbings she heard a smart double rap at the door. She sprang 
from her bed and listened. She heard her name mentioned, and the 
parlour-door opened. She heard her landlady bid the stranger be 
seated while she summoned her. She wiped the tears from her eyes as 
hastily as she could, and with inflamed eyelashes and tell-tale looks, 
met the woman in the passage, who bade her be comforted, for that she 
had no doubt that the stranger would engage her service and felieve 
her from all further anxiety, adding that * ‘he looked such a nice gen- 
tleman, and quite fatherly.” 

Mrs. Just felt a little relieved by these assurances, as she entertained 
some little doubt in her mind whether she was not acting imprudently 
in granting an interview to a male stranger, without having previously 
required a reference from him. When she heard that his appearance 
was that of a gentleman and the father of a family, she felt less reluc- 
tance to meet him. When she entered the room, and saw a well- 
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dressed middle-aged man, seated on her sofa, she thought that the 
woman of the house had formed a just estimate of his character. His 
dress was a black coat and waistcoat, with dark gray trousers. He 
wore a white neckcloth, and his hair was slightly powdered. His age 
seemed to be verging on fifty years, and his face was one which might 
have been handsome once. — Its expression was most benevolent. 

The stranger rose on her entrance, and after surveying her face and 
figure for an instant, apologized to her for intruding upon her person- 
ally, instead of replying to her advertisement by letter, repeating the 
reasons for such a mode of proceeding which he had assigned to the 
landlady on the previous day. 

Mrs. Just expressed herself as being quite satisfied, and took a seat 
Opposite to him. In the course of the conversation that ensued she 
told him her little history, and her present situation, not omitting to in- 
form him that her means were nearly exhausted, and that immediate 


employment was what she sought. 

The stranger listened to her attentively, and seemed so much 
affected by some parts of her story, that he was obliged to have re- 
course to deep sighs to relieve the oppression on his bosom, and even 
to the assistance of a white cambric handkerchief to remove the 
moisture from his overcharged eyes. 

After her explanations were fully given, the stranger told her that 
his sister, for whose children he was ‘seeking a governess, lived a few 
miles westward of London; that she was in good circumstances, and 
was disposed to give a liberal remuneration to any person whom she 
should deem worthy of the care of her dear little fatherless children. 

Mrs. Just proposed taking down her address, and going by the 
stage to have an interview with her. The stranger, however, consider- 
ately declined an offer which would put her to “much trouble and ex- 
pense, and said that he would write to his sister to drive up to town in 
her carriage to meet her at his house, in a small street near Russell- 
square, on the day after the morrow. 

Mrs. Just thanked him with tears in her eyes, and the stranger 
shook her kindly by the hand, and bidding her not to forget the day and 
liour appointed for the interview, took his leave of her. 

What a load was removed from the fair widow’s mind! She was be- 
yond the reach of want once more! Her heart leaped in her guileless 
bosom at the thought of it. She considered herself a most fortunate 
woman, and so she told her landlady over a cup of tea, which she had 
invited her to partake of in her Iedging. The landlady most cordially 
azreed with her as to her good luck, but seemed to wonder very much 
that neither party had asked the other for a reference. 

“It was very odd,” she said, ‘that aman of the world, as the 
stranger evidently was, should introduce a strange female into his family 
without further proof of her respectability than the respectability of 
her appearance, ascertained at one interview ; she could not quite make 
that out.’ 

Mrs. Just allowed that it showed a want of caution on the part of 
the gentleman. She thought, however, though she did not say so, that 
her appearance, and the circumstances of her life which she had re- 
lated, had satisfied the stranger of the truth of her story, and of her 
respectability, as fully as his address and assurance had satisfied her of 
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his being what he professed to be—an uncle seeking an eligible gover- 
ness for his nieces, the daughters of his widowed sister. 

She retired for the night, after thanking God for his provident care 
of the widow, and imploring his blessing on the head of the kind and 
considerate stranger. 

Mrs. Just, on the following morning, could not refrain writing to her 
friend, the curate at Finchley, to acquaint him with her success in pro- 
curing a situation, and begging his permission, 7f a reference should 
be asked for, to refer the party to him. 

Now the worthy curate, though a single-hearted and simple-minded 
man, knew enough of the world to sce the impropriety of a young and 
beautiful widow putting herself into the power of a man who, although 
he might be respectable, had acted so incautiously as the stranger 
visitant at the cottage at Holloway had done. He did not, therefore, 
reply to the letter by post, but greatly to the fair widow's surprise, an- 
swered it in person, “and presented himself at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning in the rooms of Mrs. Just, and expressed his inten- 
tion of going with her to call at the house in street, Kusseli- 
square. 

The widow was in high spirits, and smiled at the curate’s suggestion, 
“that it might possibly happen that the stranger was not w hat he pro- 
fessed to be.” 

She related every particular of her interview with him, described his 
dress, manner, and personal appearance. Still the curate shook his 
head, and as he put her into the stage, and mounted to the roof him- 
self, bade her not be too sanguine. 

On their arrival at the Biue-posts, in Holborn, where the Holloway 
stage stopped, the curate asked Mrs. Just for the card which the 
stranger had given her. He read it, and asked the nearest way to the 
place, as given in the address. A few minutes brought them to the corner 
house of the street, which happened to be oceupied asa baker s shop. 

‘*T must take a bun or a biscuit,” said the curate, “for I break- 
fasted early, and it is now getting late. I shall not detain you long, 
and I think that a sli: zht refreshment will not be detrimental to your- 
self. Let us walk into this shop.”’ 

Mrs, Just consented tu do so, though from her anxiety as to the re- 
sult of her interview she felt no inclination to eat, and thought every 
moment that passed until her doubts were converted into realities, was 
a sad waste of time. She took a chair in a distant part of the shop, 
while her friend went to the window to select his luncheon. 

‘Do you happen to know, madam,” inquired the curate of the 
woman who was standing behind the counter, ‘‘ the parties who occupy 
the house No. 15 in this street ?” 

‘** Ido, sir, the family deal with us.” 

“The name, I think,” said the curate, referring to the card, “ is 
Wilkins.” 

‘* No, sir, No. 15 is Robinson,” said the woman. 

‘‘ Indeed ! this card, you see, bears the name of C. J. Wilkins, Esq., 
there can be no mistake in the number,” said the curate, presenting the 
card, 

‘** A lodger, probably, sir; Mrs. Robinson is a widow lady who has 
not long resided in this street, and I believe does take boarders or 
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lodgers. There are very many in this neighbourhood who resort to 
such a mode of gaining a livelihood.” 

‘© Mrs. Robinson is a respectable person, doubtless ?” suggested the 
curate interrogatively. 

‘‘ T believe so, sir; but why—if the question is not a rude one—do 
you inquire ?” 

The curate briefly stated the object of his visit to street. 

“Can you describe the appearance of this Mr. Wilkins?” inquired 
the woman. 

The curate did so as well as he could, from what Mrs. Just had told 
him of his dress and age. 

The woman seemed lost in thought for a few seconds, and then whis- 
pered to the curate to call by himself, and to leave the lady under her 
protection, and return for her if his inquiries were satisfactory. 

Mrs. Just acceded to this proposal, and while her friend was absent 
on his errand endeavoured to elicit from the prudent shopwoman the 
cause of her suspicion of Mr. Wilkins’s character. 

She plainly and rather bluntly said that she had no cause for sus- 
pecting a stranger whom she did not know even by name, but that she 
thought too much caution could not be resorted ‘to in a case where a 
man living in lodgings had appointed to meet a lady from whom he 
had not required a reference, and to whom he had not given the name 
of some one to vouch for his own respectability. 

To this Mrs. Just could offer no valid objection, and said no more 
on the subject. 

The curate, meanwhile, had obtained an entrance at No. 15, and on 
inquiring for Mr. Wilkins the girl who answered the door seemed to 
hesitate, as if she was uncertain whether r any gentleman of that name 
did live inthe house. A parlour- -door, however, was opened, and a lady 
assured the maid ‘it was quite right. Mr. Wilkins was the new 
Jodger who came last night and occupied the back drawing-room. 
Pray walk into my parlour, sir, while the maid takes up your card.” 

The curate had no card with him, but sent up his name, and a re- 
quest that he might speak to Mr. Wilkins. 

The maid returned with a message that Mr. Wilkins would be parti- 
cularly engaged all that morning, but would be happy to see the Rev. 
Mr. Milnes, if he would favour him with a call some other day. 

The curate sent the girl up stairs again to say that it was of import- 
ance that he should see Mr. Wilkins ‘immediately. This produced a 
request, through the servant, that the gentleman might know the nature 
of the ‘bus siness on which the clereyman wished to see him. Mr. 
Milnes begged to be accommodate d with a slip of paper, and wrote a 
note in pencil, saying that he was a friend of Mrs. Just, the lady who 
Ww ished to be engaged as a governess to Mr. Wilkins’s sister. 

Vhile the m aid was absent, waiting for him to write his note, the 
curate put a few questions to the lodging-letting lady as to her know- 
le dg reof the gentleman who rented her back drawing-room. 

“Mr. Wilkins, madam, only took your rooms yesterday, if I under- 
we, you rightly ?”’ 

oe Only yesterday, sir, forone week upon liking. 

“Heisa gentleman, 1 presume 2” 
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‘T never admit any but gentlemen, sir,” replied Mrs. Robinson, 
bridling up like a horse with a short bearing-rein on him. 

‘“‘ You had satisfactory references before you admitted him, of course, 
madam ?” 

‘Of course, sir. My advertisements invariably conclude with ‘ re- 
ferences exchanged.’ I think, sir, I can boast of as respectable a list 
of referees as any lady who takes in gentlemen boarders. There is one 
of my cards, sir, and if you should know of any gentleman who is in 
want of a nice, quiet home, where there are no children or other nui- 
sances, I shall feel obliged by a recommendation. I breakfast, tea, 
and sup my lodgers, but don’t dine them or wine them, though I don’t 
always object to lunch and table-beer them.” 

Mr. Milnes put the card into his waistcoat-pocket, and when he had 
sent up his note, inquired “if Mr. Wilkins was a professional man, or 
in any business.” 

Mrs. Robinson “ could not say, but believed not. The gentleman 
who had satisfied her of his being an unexceptionable occupier of a 
back drawing-room, and a bedroom attached, was a lawyer in Staples- 
inn.” 

‘‘ A barrister, or an attorney ?” 

‘* Neither, sir, but a most respectable solicitor,” said the lady, 

The maid prevented any further inquiries by begging the curate to 
follow her up stairs,as Mr, Wilkins would see him immediately; He 
was ushered into the back drawing-room, and received by a person 
who answered the description given of him by Mrs. Just. He ap- 
peared to be a respectable, middle-aged gentleman, having the out- 
ward and visible signs of paternity or paturity. On the table before 
him lay a very few papers, tied up with red or green tape, materials for 
writing, and an old-fashioned gold snuff box. 

Mr. Milnes explained at some length the object of his visit, and 
added that from prudential motives, as Mrs. Just had no friends or 
relations to appeal to, he, as a clergyman and a married man with a 
family, thought himself fully justified in interfering in her behalf, and 
seeing that she did not fall into objectionable hands. 

Mr. Wilkins listened very attentively, and then smiling most bene- 
volently, assured the curate that he held the character of a clergyman 
of the established church in the greatest possible esteem, and most 
cordially approved of the caution which he, Mr. Milnes, had exercised 
upon the present important occasion, The curate bowed as in duty 
bound. 

‘* I did not require a reference from the afflicted lady, sir,” he added, 
‘because I was fully satisfied with what I heard from her lips; and 
from her highly respectable appearance and genteel manners, I judged 
her to be a person whom I could confidently recommend to my sister to 
undertake the charge of her interesting children.” 

*¢ The lady, I believe, sir, was so much satisfied with your appearance 
and the nature of your proposal, that she did not require any reference 
from you?” 

‘She did not; neither did I think it at all necessary to offer any in 
this stage of the negotiation. Iam fully prepared to do so, and were 
the lady in town, as she promised to be, to meet my sister, this morn- 
ing, I would—” 
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“Mrs. Just is in town, sir, and within a few minutes’ summons. I 
left her only a few doors off while I sought this interview with 

ou.” 

Mr. Wilkins seemed surprised, and played with the seals and key of 
a gold watch which he had placed on the table before him. He then 
said, as he opened a portfolio and took out a note from between the 
blotting sheets, 

“‘T need not trouble the lady any further this morning. If you will 
give her this note from my sister, who is too unwell to come into town 
at present, and beg her to comply with the proposals it contains, I 
shall be ready to accompany her to Hammersmith at the hour named. 
I beg, sir, you will at once inform yourself of the proposal made in 
that letter.” 

Mr. Milnes read the note which was written in minute lady-like cha- 
racters. The contents were these : 


“ My dear Brother, 

‘‘T am attacked by one of my nervous headachs, and have been 
forced to send the dear girls in the carriage to our sister Jane’s for a 
few days. I could not bear the noise of their dear little tongues, and 
Mr. Anodyne prescribes perfect tranquillity as the only chance of re- 
covery. Relying implicitly on your matured judgment in selecting an 
unobjectionable person to inform the minds of my dear children, |] 
entreat you to beg the favour of Mrs. Just, the lady whom you so 
warmly recommend, and whose story interests me greatly, to accom- 

any you here to-morrow in my carriage, which I will send for you. 

ou can go round by Holloway and take her up. She may as well 
bring her clothes and other moveables with her, as I have no ‘doubt, 
from your description of her, that she will suit me admirably, and we 
can refer to any friend whom she may name while she is staying with 
me. 

“ T am, my dear Brother, 
“ Your affectionate and obliged sister, 
““ ANGELINA CouRTNEY. 
“ Ivy Cottage, June 10th.” 


The curate was quite satisfied with these proposals, and thanked Mr. 
Wilkins, in the widow’s name, for the favourable report of her which 
he had made to his sister. 

Mr. Wilkins smiled benevolently, and begged he would make no fur- 
ther allusions to an act of civility which any serious-thinking Christian 
would gladly show to a sister in the faith who was in distress. He also 
begged the curate to take some luncheon with him. This invitation 
was respectfully declined, and after a few minutes conversation, in 
which Mr. Wilkins managed to impress the curate with an assurance 
of his being a most respectable, benevolent, and Christian-like person, 
the bell was rung, and the parties separated, apparently mutually sa- 
tisfied with each other. 

Mrs. Just was very nearly tired of waiting for her friend, and was 
relieving her impatience by walking to the door every five minutes to 
see if she could catch a glimpse of the door of No. {5 opening pre- 
paratory to his making his exit. At length the wished-for moment 
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came, and as soon as she could distinguish his features, she was con- 
vinced that every thing had turned out satisfactorily, and that she 
was no longer the destitute thing she had been. 

Mr. Milnes briefly explained every particular as they walked along, 
and congratulated her on the probability of her being comfortably 
settled. 






















In the midst of joy or grief, ladies and gentlemen must eat and 
dri:k, and Mr. Milnes insisted on the widow's dining before she re- 
turned home. A private room in an hotel was soon found, and a slight 
repast ordered. While it was being prepared, Mrs. Just amused her- 
self by casting her eyes over the morning paper. Amongst other mat- 
ters, she saw an advertisement which contained a list of benevolent 
individuals who were subscribing a sum-of money to relieve the dis- 
tresses of several families who had lost their all—but their, lives and 
appetites—in *f an awful conflagration ;” in plain English, a large fire. 
Among the subscribers’ names appeared, 





£e d. 
C. J. Wilkins, Esq , by Y. Z., Staples-inn . . 100 0 0 
A. C. ———, by thesame . . . . . ~ «. 10 0 O : 


PROC 


Could there be a doubt that these considerate and charitable persons 
were her Mr. C. J. Wilkins, and his amiable but nervous sister Mrs. 
Angelina Courtney? Mrs. Just thought not; so she showed the ad- 
vertisement to her friend the curate, who fully agreed with her that 
she was indeed most fortunate in having met with such good Christian- 
like people. 


Cuar. Il. 


‘¢ MABEL, you hussy, why have not you prepared the blue bedroom 
as I ordered you ?” said a person who, from her style of dress, might, 
by some indiscriminating people, have been called a lady, to an over- 
worked, under-fed, scraggy-looking maid-of- all. work. 

‘“‘T can’t be in twenty places at once, mum,’ ‘replied Mabel. “ I've 
not been off my poor knees all this blessed morning, except to pump 
the kittle full, light the fires, wet the breakfast, clean the knives and 
forks, and answer the dour to the milkman, the roliman, the butter- 
man, and—” 

“ There, don't talk,” said the lady, ** you do nothing but talk.” 

‘Talk !” replied Mabel, amazed, ‘‘ I never talk—I haven’t time— 
I’m always scrubbing, and I haven't a soul to talk to. Ever since you 
left the boards, as you theatricals call the stage, I’ve been on ‘the 
boards myself, down on my knees all day long. I was your dresser 
once, and now I've a dresser of my own—only of a different sort— 
titted up with drawers and—” 

** Mabel, I wil! not allow any reference to be made by my maid to 
any past events in my life,” said the lady, waving her hand and point- 
ing to the door. ‘ Go and prepare the blue room.” 

‘** Any visiters a-coming?” asked Mabel, without moving, except 
to rub the surface of a horizontal piano with the corner of her 
apron. 

‘* You are very impertinent,” replied the lady. 
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‘¢Ts it aman or a woman 2” said Mabel, ‘‘ because I must make the 
bed according. Males sleep with their heads high, and prefers a mat- 
tress In warm—-”’ 

“¢ Really this is unbearable—go, go—prepare the bed for a lady. 

‘sTs ita real lady ? 2—one as has been used to have things nice?” con- 
tinued Mabel; ‘’cos if it is, I must turn the best side of the carpets 
uppermost, and carry your sikey into her room, and get the best table- 
cloth with the lace edging, and—”’ 

‘“*Go—go, Mabel,” slid the lady, stamping with her little feet— 
‘* the lady i is a most respectable person.’ 

“* Young or old 2?” said Mabel ; ‘* becos if she is over forty, she'll put 
on her specs and examine every corner for cobwebs and—” 

‘¢ The lady is a young person—a few years, at least, younger than 
myself.” 

‘A single woman, a married woman, or a widow 2” said Mabel, who 
was now engaged in rubbing off the marks on the mirror caused by the 
flies. ‘* Becos single ladies, unless they’re passed a certain age, ain’t 
over particular—married women is more so—but widows are the—” 

“* The lady whom I expect is a widow,” said the lady. 

** Any relation 2?” inquired Mabel, ‘‘becos then, maybe, she won't 
be so over particular.” 

“A perfect stranger to me.” 

‘¢Is she coming by invitation, or is she to pay for her lodging? If 
she’s to pay, I think she’ll want a new set of curtains and a new blind 
to the left window: and the fire-irons is as rusty as—” 

“ Well, well,” said the lady, ‘‘ you are at your old tricks, I see 
trying to worm out all the information you can in your own vile, 
roundabout way—so | may as well tell you all I know myself at 
once.’ 

** Just as well,” said the imperturbable maid. ‘I shall never rest till 
I finds it all out.” 

‘“ Well, then, you must know that my friend, Mr. Courtney, has a 
relative—a widow woman without a family, whom he wishes to place 
under my care. She is not quite right in her head, poor thing.’ 

“ What, a little cracked?” cried Mabel. ‘‘Is it the raving sort or 
the melancholies ?” 

*‘ She is perfectly quiet—no one would discover her affliction who 
did not know her history. She is the widow of a soldier who fell m 
battle, and his loss affected her so much, that she has never been right 
since. She never alludes to her husband as an army man, but talks 
of him as having been a pawnbroker, or some such thing, and having 
ruined himself by promoting the education of the lower classes. She 
fancies she is not worth a penny in the world, and is coming here as a 
teacher to some young ladies.” 

«What a very queer notion,” said Mabel. ‘Is she pretty? becos 
if she was, and I was you, and she wasn’t your gentleman’s sister, at 
least, | would not run the risk of—” 

‘¢Pooh! nonsense! Mabel, I am not at all afraid,” said the mis- 
tress, surveying her figure in a pier-glass, and spinning a pirouette. 
«« Go—go, now, Mabel.” 

Mabel did go; for she thought she had elicited from her mistress all 
the information she was likely to obtain at present. 
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When she reached the bedroom which she was about to prepare for 
the reception of the stranger, she laid down her dust-pan and broom, 
and leant out of the back-window which looked over a pleasant mea- 
dow down to the Thames. She gazed steadily on the Surrey hills for 
a few minutes, shook her head slowly, and thus soliloquized : 

‘* Well, I can’t quite make it out; a lady coming to visit my missus 
for the first time since I've lived with her, and that’s some years now! 
She’s queer in the head, too, and so she must be to come and live with 
—but it’s no business of mine. Missus is a good missus to me, and 
it’s my duty to hear and see every thing, and say nothing. That Mr. 
Courtney’s a sly one; but he’s pretty good to missus, considering— 
and she must not quarrel with her bread-and-cheese. She’s not so 
young as she was, and her dancing days is pretty nigh over, I should 
guess, Well, to have to wait ona few woman—a dead sojer’s lady 
—well! we shall see what we shall see.” 

When Mabel had arrived at this conclusion, she set about preparing 
the blue room in earnest While she is sweeping and dusting, it wili 
be as well to give my readers a slight insight into her mistress’s past 
life. 

Mrs. Courtney, as she called herself, had been apprenticed by her 
parents, who held a subordinate situation in a theatre, to a teacher of 
dancing, by whom she was placed on the stage, as a figurante, at an 

-arly age. She gradually rose in her profession, until she was engaged 
at the opera, and became one of the three young ladies who occupy 
the stage just before the appearance of the principal male and female 
dancers when they go to execute their pas de deux. 

Soon after she was out of her apprenticeship she Jost her parents, 
whom she had supported out of her hard-earned wages during a long 
illness, and took a cheap lodging in the outskirts of London. The 
woman of the house gained her living as a laundress, and, amongst 
other assistants, had hired a little foundling from the workhouse. This 
was Mabel, who was shortly promoted to the dignity of dresser to the 
fair danseuse, and attended her nightly to and from the theatre. 

For several seasons the poor dancing-girl led a correct and virtuous 
life, although exposed to numerous and strong temptations, and sur- 
rounded by vicious companions. At last, in a provincial theatre, where 
she was engaged for the autumnal months as the principal dancer, she 
became acquainted with a Mr. Courtney, a man by some years her 
senior, and yielded to his solicitations to resign her profession and live 
with him. 

It is possible that she would not have made this false step had she 
not made another—on the stage—by which her ankle was so severely 
sprained, as to make it impossible for her to fulfil her engagement. 
Poverty stared her in the face. His look was frightful, and she returned 
to town with her humble friend and servant Mabel as Mrs. Courtney. 

Beyond the committal of this one great fault, her conduct was per- 
fectly correct. She admitted no visiters to her cottage but her nominal 
husband and a music-mistress whom he had engaged to teach her the 
pianoforte. She knew she was a degraded being in the eyes of the 
virtuous, but she did not feel her degradation so acutely as she would 
have done had she received a moral and religious education. All she 
had been taught was to read and write a little, and to dance a great 
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deal. She had passed her early days in an atmosphere that was sel- 
dom enlightened by the beams of virtue and religion. Her ears had 
been early and long accustomed to the whispers of licentiousness, and 
the only wonder was, that she had not fallen earlier and deeper into 
the mire and filth of vice. 

Of Mr. Courtney's history and situation in life she knew no more 
than he had chosen to confide to her; that he was a gentleman, a man 
of good family, and considerable propeity, who passed the greater 
part of his time in London. He made her a liberal allowance, which 
was paid to her regularly by an agent, through whom she communi- 
cated with him whenever she had occasion to write to him. 

Such was Mrs. Courtney's unhappy situation at the time she re- 
ceived a letter requesting her to prepare the room, which was occupied 
by Mr. Courtney on his visits to the cottage, for the reception of a 
relation of his who was not sane, and whom he wished to place in a 
quiet abode until he could procure a proper asylum for her. 

This story she implicitly believed, although Mabel, who was pos- 
sessed of a considerable share of cunning, which she termed sharp- 
sightedness, was less disposed to credit the tale that she had extracted 
from her mistress in her own roundabout way than her mistress herself 


was, 


Cuapr. Il. 


To return to the widow. With what delighted zeal did she pack 
up her little wardrobe, and how happily did she chat with her humble 
friend, the landlady, about her future prospects! She was too much 
excited to taste any breakfast, though she was kindly and urgently 
pressed todo so. She could not sit still long enough to eat and drink; 
but walked up and down her little apartment, and looked out of her 
window for the approach of the carriage for some hours before it could 
possibly arrive according to the time fixed by Mr. Wilkins. At length 
the clock gave forth the appointed moment, and in a few minutes, 
which seemed very long minutes indeed to the fair expectaut, a well- 
appointed, sombre-looking chariot was driven to the door of her mean 
abode, by a staid, steady-seeming coachman, in plain pepper-and-salt 
livery-coat. 

Mrs. Just took one view of the equipage, shook her hostess by the 
hand kindly—nay, affectionately,—for she had been a friend to her in 
her adversity, and hurried to the door. In a few seconds she was 
rolling along the Liverpool-road, seated by the side of the quiet and 
fatherly- looking Mr. Wilkins. 

The way along the New-road, Baker-street, Oxford-street, Hyde 
Park, and ‘Kensington, did not seem long ; for Mrs. Just had many 
inquiries to make and answers to receive as to the age and dispositions 
of her little charges. Mr. Wilkins, too, had much good advice to 
give her as to the mode of conduct she was to adopt towards his 
widowed, nervous sister, which he did in a most kind and considerate 
way. 

Mrs. Just could not help comparing him with her former employer, 


Mr. Deputy Gubbins, and the Deputy lost greatly in her esteem by 
the comparison. If the sister proved only one-half as kind and consi- 
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derate as the brother, and the children atall resembled her, the widow 
felt that she should be fortunate indeed. 

At length the chariot entered Hammersmith and turned to the left. 
The town was left behind, and a glimpse of the river was now and 
then gained, with the hiils forming a pieasing background to the pic- 
ture. The road was studded with neat cottages and pretty little villas 
with gardens, filled with shrubs and flowers before and around them. 
The meadows smiled in their verdure, and the trees nodded their green 
heads as if to welcome the stranger to their homes. 

How her heart fluttered in her guileless bosom as the carriage stopped 
before the prettiest of all the pretty cottages, and the widow was ad- 
mitted into its neatly-kept front-garden by a tidy maidservant, looking 
very thin and scraggy it is true, and very curiously at the new arrival, 
That was natural enough, and if the new arrival had observed: the look, 
which she did not, for she was otherwise engaged, she would not have 
thought it at all extraordinary that a servant-girl should study the phy- 
siognomy of a person who was about to become an inmate with her 
mistress, and to take the charge of her children. 

Mr, Wilkins, after speaking a few words to the maid, conducted 
Mrs. Just into a little back-parlour, the window of which opened on 
to a nice little lawn and flower-garden. The room was tenantless, and 
her conductor begged of the widow to be seated, whilst he went to see 
if his invalid sister was well enough to grant her an immediate inter- 
view. 

When left to herself, Mrs. Just employed herself in examining the 
apartment. It was neatly but not extravagantly furnished. There 
were work-boxes and work-bags strewed about it. A handsome piano- 
forte stoud against the wall, and by its side a canterbury or musics 
rack, well filled with books and unbound songs; but there were no 
reading-books of any sort, except a few novels and romances, evidently 
hired from the Bamanevennith circulating library. A few engravings of 
celebrated female dancers hung, suspended by gay- -coloured ribbons, 
from the walls, and exhibited the human form in a vast variety of un- 
natural positions. 

In vain did Mrs. Just search for any signs of her future pupils. 
There were no playthings, no children’s s books: not even a little low 
chair or stool was to be seen. Every thing, too, looked in such 
‘* apple-pie order,” that it was quite clear the young innocents were 
not allowed to run about and enjoy themselves in that apartment. 
Probably, thought the governess, they are accommodated with a room 
to themselves. 

All further investigation was put a stop to by the maidservant, who 
bronght in atray, and begged that the lady would take some luncheon, 
and assured her that the gentleman would join her in a short time. 

Mrs. Just thought it strange that she should take her luncheon 
alone; but considering that the lady was an invalid, and probably un- 
able to make her appearance, and that her brother ‘might not be able 
to leave her for the present, she sat down to a cold chicken with a to- 
lerable appetite,—which was not surprising, as she had tasted nothing 
before on that day. 

What seemed more extraordinary to her, was the conduct of the 
maid, who watched her every movement, and seemed very nervous and 
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fidgety every time she took up her knife, or laid it down again, 
and instead of standing near the sidebo: id, took her station close 
to the door, which was ‘not closed. 

After a time, however, she closed the door, and ventured to stand 
near the table,—still, however, exhibiting signs of uneasiness. At 
length she ventured to ask the lady a few questions connected with the 
luncheon, and finally entered into a regular conversation, which con- 
sisted chiefly of interrogatories on the part of the maid, to which the 
lady replied unscrupulously. 

We must leave them thus engaged, and follow Mr. Wilkins up stairs 
into the room where the owner of the pretty little cottage is waiting 
for his appearance. 

“ Angelina, my dear, you have managed remarkably well, All, 1 
find, is comfortably arranged for my unfortunate relative.” 

” ‘Yes, Courtney,” said the lady, receiving his extended hand, ‘I 
have done all as nearly as I could according to your instructions, 
You know that nothing gives me so much pleasure as fulfilling your 


wishes,” 
‘1 am glad to hear you say so, though I had no doubt on the sub- 


o 

ject,” replied Mr. Wilkins—or Mr. Courtney, for by that name he was 
known to the person with whom he was conversing, ‘‘as I am going 
to put your willingness to oblige me to a further test. My poor rela- 
tive is worse, decidedly worse, and | have engaged a person from 
Kensington, who is used to the management of the insane, to come 
over this afternoon and take charge of her. You will only feel un- 
comfortable if you remain here, and I wish you to run down to 
Brighton or some other agreeable place for the few days that it will be 
necessary for her to stay in this house. Here is a note to pay all your 
expenses, and Mabel can accompany you, as I shall not require her 
services. 

‘¢] shall like the trip much,” said Angelina, ‘ but if I can be of 
any service to the afflicted lady pray let me remain.” 

‘¢ On no account whatever—your feelings would be unnecessarily 
shocked. There, summon Mabel, who is below with the invalid, sup- 
plying her with refreshments, with a strict charge not to enter into 
conversation with her. You can ride into town in the chariot, which 
will return for me in the evening, after | have made all the requisite 
arranvements,” 

The bell was rung, and Mabel, to her evident surprise, was ordered 
to put upa few clothes as quickly as possible, and be ready to accom- 
pany her mistress to town in the carriage, and thence by coach to 
Brighton. 

Mr. Courtney did not lose sight of mistress or maid until they were 
deposited in the carriage, and the coachman was ordered to drive them 
to Charing-cross, and see them placed in the inside of the afternoon 
fast coach to Brighton. 

‘¢She’s no more mad than I am,” said Mabel, as soon as the car- 
riage-door was closed. ‘* There’s mischief a brewing, or else I’m mis- 
taken. Sucha pretty, nice little woman too! talks as sensibly as any 
body I ever heard, and is no more related to your Mr. Courtney than 


I am.” 
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‘“* You have been talking with her, then,” said Angelina, “ although 
you were forbidden to do so. 

** Of course I have,” said Mabel, ‘‘T had my suspicions from the 
very first, and now I’m sure of it.’ 

“Sure of what 2” 

‘That the madness is all a trumped up story, and that you're made 
a fool of,” replied Mabel. 

What further revelations were made by Mabel, and what mode of 
conduct was adopted by Mrs. Courtney in consequence, will be seen in 
the sequel. 

Half an hour had elapsed after Mabel was summoned away by the 
ringing of the bell, and Mrs. Just was wondering what had become of 
her conductor, and how much longer she was to remain alone. At 
length she heard footsteps descending the stairs, The front duor was 
opened, and the sound of the wheels of the departing carriage reached 
her ears. She thought that Mr. Wilkins had taken his departure, and 
she thought it very odd that he should have done so without bidding 
her farewell ; but she concluded that his sister being well enough to 
see her, had so willed it, and she sat down contented. 

She heard the outer door shut, and soon alter the handle of the door 
of the room in which she sat was turned. She expected to see the maid 
enter to summon her into the presence of her mistress. To her great 
surprise the person who entered was-—Mr. Wilkins ! 

But I must not describe the scene that ensued, the details would be 
too disgusting. Suffice it to say that Wilkins or Courtney—neither of 
which names belonged to him but by assumption—was a bold, bad 
man ; a villain who had laid a trap to insnare an unprotected, friend- 
less, virtuous woman. 

His proposals, threats, and promises, were alike useless. A pure, 
modest, weak woman, rejected, spurned, and despised them all, and he 
left the room at her bidding, threatening to confine her until she should 
have changed her mind. He turned the key in the door after he had 
quitted her, and Mrs. Just, though ready to fall down, fainting and ex- 
hausted, put forth all her strength, and moved the cumbrous sofa, the 
heavy piano, and a large table against it, to prevent his intruding upon 
her again. Having accomplished this difficult task her courage for- 
sook her, and she sank on her knees and prayed for help in her time of 
need and necessity. Suddenly she sprang from the ground and 
rushed to the window, in the hope of escaping, but it was “fastened on 
the outside, then the miseries of her situation occurred to her in all their 
force, and she wept like an infant. 

Several hours passed—passed in tears and bitter thoughts—when the 
lock of the door was again turned. The widow flew to the barricade she 
had raised against it, and added her slight weight to make the resistance 
greater. Great was the power the villain exerted to remove the ob- 
stacles opposed to his admission, but it failed—the barricades did their 
duty well. He begged, entenatad, prayed earnestly to be admitted— 
but to no purpose. He used the most awful threats, and uttered im- 
precations on her head, but she kept her position, and answered not a 


word, with a fearful oath he closed and again locked the door upon 
her. 
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But there was the window! it was fastened without and doubtless might 
be opened from without. She sprung to it, closed the shutters, and 
barred them just as she heard a step grating on the gravel-path of the 
garden. In darkness and intense wretchedness the evening wore away. 
She heard footsteps above her head as of a person walking to and fro, 
and she doubted not they were those of her vile persecutor. Trembling 
in every limb, she sought the table on which the tray still stood, and 
pouring out a glass of wine, drank it, and threw herself on the ‘sofa. 
She could not sleep—she doubted not but that the wretch would at- 
tempt to gain access to her room again, and she was resolved to 
resist him again as she had done before. No attempt was made, and 
about midnight, as she conjectured, she tried to sleep to recruit her 
exhausted strength. 

She fell at leneth into that dreamy state between sleeping and 
waking, when the senses are still liable to outward impressions. She 
heard “distinetly the tread of footsteps on the gravel-path under her 

window ; she heard too the fastenings of the window moved and the 
sash gently opened: this was followed by an attempt to force open the 
shutters ; they resisted’ the attempt, and a slight whispering followed. 
Mrs. Just, thoroughly aroused from her dreaminess, rose from the sofa 
and approached the table. She searched for and found a table-knife, and 
resolved to defend herself ayainst the intruder and approached the win- 
dow ; she listened attentively and heard voices in whispering colloquy ; 
she could not distinguish the words, but she felt convinced that the 
voices were the voices of women. 

Hope revived within her, but died again when she thought that it 

might be an attempt made at the suggestion of her persecutor by some 
females who were acting under his authority. 

In a few minutes she heard a gentle tap at the shutter, then after a 
slight interval another and another. Then a voice ina loud whisper 
said, 

“* Lady, if you are awake, speak—it is I—Mabel—the maid. I am 
come with my mistress to release you. 

Mrs. Just knew the voice but was afraid to comply with the girl’s 
request. The same words were repeated louder, and then she heard 
another voice say, 

‘‘Oh, Mabel! we are too late to save her.” 

* No,” replied Mabel, ‘she is here; for I can hear her breathe.” 

Mrs. Just hesitated nolonger, but gently unbarred the shutter. The 
moon shone brightly, and Mabel seizing her by the hand, put her finger 
to her lips, and pointed to the room above, whence a nichtlamp threw a 
faint glimmering light upon the blinds. The other female took ber 
other band and bidding her be of good cheer, conducted her to the 
garden-gate by which they had entered. Here Mabel left them while 
she returned to the room to fetch the widow’s bonnet and cloak and 
one of her boxes, which had been left with her in the morning. 

In safety they left the garden, closed the door behind them, and 
were turning into the lane which led to the high-road (where they had 
Jeft the chaise, in which, at Mabel’s suggestion they had returned to 
town, when only one stare on the road to Brighton), when two watch- 
men came up and stopped them. They accused them of having 
robbed the cottage and of attempting to escape with their booty. In 
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vain did Mrs. Courtney explain that the cottage belonged to her, and 
that Mrs. Just was a fiiend of hers who was going away in a chaise 
which awaited her. 

The watchmen would not understand why, if her story were true, 
she did not come out at the front door instead of the garden-gate. 
They seized the females and the bundle and knocked at the door of the 
cottage. 

Mr. Wilkins, alias Courtney, quickly appeared in his dressing-gown, 
and his surprise may be easily conceived when he saw his real and _ his 
intended victim and the maid, whom he fondly thought at Brighton, 
in the custody of the watchmen, and under a charge of robbing his 
house. He confirmed the suspicions of the guardians of the, night, and 
Mrs. Just with Mabel and her mistress were taken to the watchhouse. 

In the morning they were taken before the magistrate and the 
whole facts were disclosed. A messenger was sent to summons Mr. 
Wilkins, alias Couitney, but the nest was cold—the bird had flown 
and was halfway to Dover on his road to the continent. 

These facts appeared in the public prints of the day, and met the 
eyes of the good widow of Mount Whistling, who having communi- 
cated with the kindhearted curate of Finchley, admitted the poor perse- 
cuted Mrs. Just into her asylum. 

Angelina Courtney it was believed returned to the stage, and that 
Mabel would not desert a mistress with whom she had lived through 
good and bad report. Some persons have been wicked enough to say 
that the curate of Finchley having heard Angelina’s story, and pitying 
her case, placed her in a situation where she gained an honest liseli- 
hood by teaching dancing and music. If he did so it was a bold but a 
very meritorious act. 


I am fully aware that this little tale will be scoffed at as highly im- 
probable, and by some, perhaps, deemed improper; but those who 
are familiar with the reports of what passes In our police-courts, will 
easily recollect circumstances that have occurred within these twelve- 
months which brought these facts to my remembrance. Truth zs 
stranger than fiction, and some strange truths have come to light before 
mag'isirates while inquiring into the particulars of some people’s method 
of HIRING A GOVERNESS. 








CRICKET. 


Various games—ineluding Chess, Whist, and Backgammon—are 
supposed to be strong tests of equanimity ,—and, in reality, the loss of 
a match, rubber, or hit, has been frequently known to upset human 
patience, and the rules of good breeding. But of all games or sports, 
Cricket appears the most trying to the temper, for a Player cannot 
juse his Wicket without being put out. 
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ET-CETERA. 


(THE REMINISCENCES OF MR. FITZBEETLE.) 
By Laman Biancnarp, Ese. 


And are et-ceteras nothing! 
PISTOL, 


Every man has his foul fiend—(thus said Mr, Fitzbeetle, beginning 
the narrative of his experiences)—every man has bis foul fiend, of 
whom it behoves him to beware. The fiend attendant upon us all 
takes infinite shapes, and bears myriads of names, in languages un- 
speakable. My own fiend has a familiar Latin cognomen; he is called 
Et-cetera, I have known him by name ever since I learned the alphabet, 
but I have only lately discovered him. 
Edgar's madness was a fiction, but his foul fiend was a reality like 
Lear’s fool. The sham maniac never knew it, but there was actually a 
follower at his heels wherever he went, vexing him unaware. It were 
as easy to separate ourselves from the ‘shadow we cast in the sunshine, 
or to outrun the echoes of our footsteps, as to part company with our 
fiend ; to distance him, to trip him up, even when we are conscious of 
his presence ; but we seldom detect this private and invisible attendant 
pursuing us, until life’s day begins to darken. 
We all remember, when we have once read, that tearful and pictur- 
esque lesson of Bulwer’s—the story of the man who panted for 
solitude, utter solitude, who hated the faces of his brethren, and slew 
the grinning, chattering fellow, cast with him on the desert island, be- 
cause he would not keep on his own side of the stream, and consent to be 
alone. Well, this lover of loneliness, when he had thus got rid of this 
grinning, chattering impersonation of Society, and sought repose in 
the bosom of sweet ‘Solitude, found he could never be alone more— 
never for an instant could he be alone now,—for the grinning, chatter- 
ing thing walked with him and ran with him, slept beside him at night, 
and sat opposite to him at dinner. And when on his return to Europe 
the physician, thinking to cure the suffering sinner, led him into an 
apartment, the floor of which was covered witha layer of wet sand, and 
in the middle of the room said, 
‘* You and I are alone here, he is not with us,”— 
—the lover of solitude answered by pointing to the sand, on which 
the footprints of three persons, from the door to the centre where they 

stood, were distinetly visible, and as the two living men walked farther, 
wherever they went the feet of a third moving creature left their prints 
upon the floor also. 

Why we can no more run away from the fiend we have once allowed 
to tread upon our heels than the misanthrope could from his victim. 
We permit, nay encourage the growth of a habit to which, without 
knowing it, we become a slave, and from which, while liberty is worth 
having, “there i is no escape. Each then has his foul fiend in this way, 
give him what name we will. My own, as I have said, is named Et- 
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cetera, To Et-cetera I have beena victim all my days,—in Ft-cetera is 
included all my causes of complaint—with Et-cetera every misfortune 
of my life has been burried on—and_ yet to the influence, the potency 
of Et-cetera, I have always been blind. 

The truth is, that from the earliest dawn of my day, I was known as 
a philo-opher of a very literal turn of mind. I could just crawl forward 
and spy whatever lay conspicuously beture me in the straight path. I 
had a tolerable eye for causes, but not for effects—I never could see 
these until they had happened—not one out of twenty. Any imme- 
diate consequence I might be sensible of, but not the remote ones and 
the contingencies. There was room in my mind for only one idea at a 
time. 

Thus I was perfectly well aware that a shower of rain would give me 
a soaking, if it lasted long enough, but there my consciousness stopped 
short—it rarely extended its regard to the next generation of conse~ 
quences, taking in the influenza and rheumatism. 

So too I was sensible enough that eating very heartily was likely to 
be destructive to appetite—experience taught me this fact, and I felt 
it forcibly from boyhood—but I had a very indefinite notion of the 
next stage of results, indigestion, nightmare, apoplexy, Et-cetera. 

Getting wet through, aad laying down my knife and fork, in the 
cases in question, constituted the sum-total of what would be in my 
mind as inevitable and necessary cousequences. All other results, 
however natural and certain, were vot of this primary class, but fell 
into a category of which I rarely took the slightest notice—and then 
only by a great effort of the mind, after much pondering upon those 
things. 

If not in my cradle, certainly in my early schocl-days, my experi- 
ence of the influences of this fiend Et- -cetera, together with my insensi- 
bility, began. 

But I am not going to dive so deeply into the past, as that retroe 
grade movement would carry me. Enough, that long before | quitted 
the university, Et-cetera was at my heels hourly tripping me up. He 
attacked me terrifically, the very first breakfast lever gave. I thought 
of a breakfast then, as of eg.s, coffee, cream, rashers, and a pigeon-pie 
or so—and thus [agreed to give some breakfasts—in a friendly way, 
and in the spirit of a wise young student. Bless my five simple wits, 
how innocent I was of words as well as forms and customs! How 
little did | know what breakfast was, until they told me in the most 
good-natured style of warning imaginable, that 1 must order cham- 
pagne, Et-cetera. 

And ordered they were; and in due order their successors came; 
and then departed only to be replaced by indescribables equal to them ; 
and, in short, in the course of two years [had won quite a reputa- 
tion, and grew famous among all men of taste for my breakfasts— 
these breakfasts being thus relished and reputed, not at all on account 
of those excellent commonplaces the coffee and eggs, not by any means 
on account of such unmitigated vulgarities as rashers or p'geon-pies ; 
nay, not for the sparkling refinement and vivacity of the champagne— 
but chiefly, and above ail things, for the Et-cetera, the nameless luxu- 
ries, the inexpressible ingenuity and abundance of the Et-cetera. 

And very right it was that some effect should be produced by it, as 
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it turned out to be far the heaviest item in my college account of debts, 
some thousands of pounds long; for 1 remember my father, when 
called upon to pay, declaring that the charges for the more regular 
and necessary articles were not on a particularly exorbitant scale, but 
that the demand for Et-ceteras was ruinous. 

But for all that [ had no eye to Et-cetera when I became my own 
master. One of the first steps I took on gaining my freedom was to 
part with it; and at the matrimonial altar, I supposed (such was the 
narrow limit of my understanding) that I was taking unto myself one 
wife as per licence. My mistake soon broke upon me like a thunder- 
clap, and I found that I had not taken Etcetera into account. I had 
a wile, it is true; but I had married also my wife’s mother, three sis- 
ters, two maiden aunts, and an excellent young man, distantly related 
to the family, who was every way worthy of my good offices, and 
very fond of singing to the girls. Yes, it was quite clear that I had 
not made due allowance for Et-cetera. 

Whatever was definitely expressed, I could readily comprehend ; 
but whatever was not expressed, but implied, was beyond my range of 
thought. Thus I had compassed the idea of a wife with astonishing 
ease ; but a wife's relations were one remove beyond, and so they were 
absolutely out of sight. Not after marriage, though; never for one 
day. Aday! not ‘‘an hour of virtuous liberty” could I thencefor- 
ward command. I was in a minority of one upon every motion for 
freedom. 

My brain was in a whirl moreover, or upon the rack rather, stretch- 
ing itself to take in the conception of their direct relationship to me. 
Sisters I understood ; but sisters-in-law, not in law related at all, were 
literally teasers to me. A mother was a noun substantive indisputably 
intelligible ; but a mother-in-law, who had never borne me on the one 
hand, and whom I couldn’t bear on the other, was a riddle—and a 
very bad one she was of the sort. 

1 felt for the unhappy husband whom Mr. Vining represents in the 
pleasant farce, wherein Old Foozle is so divine and Mrs. Quickfidget 
so diabolical. I went beyond even the persecuted gentleman who 
complained of his ‘* Wife’s Mother” to the readers of this magazine 
long before the date’of the farce, and I envied, of all mankind, Adam 
only—only Adam—for his wife had neither mother nor sisters. 

But envy and sympathy were alike useless. I had contracted an 
alliance, but luckily not my establishment ; so room was made for all, 
including the deserving relation who, upon trial, was not half so dis- 
tant as he was represented. I had married a wife whose maiden name 
was Legion, that was all. I was wedded, not merely to one spinster, 
but te a genteel private family, matrons included. When, in the ar- 
dour of my affection, I had made my charmer my own, addressing her 
as my adorable, and vowing that “‘ she only could be mine,”—TI had en- 
tirely forgotten Et-cetera. There were the family besides her. It 
couldn't be helped. 

I thought, however, that if the time were to come over again, and 
the extent of the lady’s relationships could be known, a prudent lover 
might, without running much risk of detection in those moments of 
rapture, change the impassioned question, 

** Will you be mine alone ?”’ 
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—into a guarded application to her, to drop all ber troops of trouble- 
some relatives, at once and for ever— 

** Will you alone be mine?” 

The word ‘‘ family” introduced above, forcibly reminds me that in 
the eventful affair of marriage, I was in another sense guilty of a 
strange oversight, an obliviousness of latent consequences. It had 
merely occurred to my simple and uncalculating mind, that to get 
married was to get a wife. ‘*A wife, Et-cetera,” involved a train of 
ideas too complex, too divisible at least to be entertained for an ine 
stant. But when the fourteenth little Fitzbeetle made his appearance 
in the family circle, I discovered by my finances that in arranging mar- 
riage-matters, I had not provided for Et-cetera. 

The same mistake I committed in my estimate of the consequences 
of securing a seat as representative of the worthy and independent 
electors of Pocketborough. The simple impression on my mind was 
—having but a solitary idea, I always made it a pleasing one—that a 
sum paid and a seat secured, ended the matter. But woe to all short 
calculators who delude themselves with such false estimates. The 
condition complied with, and the seat contested, a tremendous train of 
Et-cetera broke in upon my repose. The foul fiend was not to be paci- 
fied. The large sum had gained over the large influences; but the 
voters, the mere Et-cetera in the calculations of my advisers, remained 
to be won; and when all seemed to be over, the business of paying 
had but just commenced. 

The seat secured, or, to speak more correctly, the seat taken, a 
committee of the House now became my Et-cete 2ra—the thing implied, 
but not expressed, in my negotiation. Sent back to Pocketborou: oh to 
disburse more dexterously, though hardly more economically, the seat 
was again won—and now _ was in view. But another train of 

dt-cetera was yet to be fired; in applications without number for fa- 
vours, rewards, and honours + be showered upon the worthy and in- 
dependent electors of Pocketborough. 

It was perfectly astounding even to me, whose wife had by no means 
come of an unprolific stock, how so few voters could contrive to reckon 
up sO many near and hens relations. Every one of them might have 
furnished an astonishing paragraph of news to the Pockethorough 
Patriot, each case exhibiting a statistical miracle, in a numerical stair- 

case of children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. If any 
thing could have added to the wonder, it would have been found inthe 
surprising uniformity of wants and desires that characterized the ia- 
dependent constituency in question. 

What might have added yet to the singularity was, that while every 
son, grandson, et-cetera, ardently longed for a situation in the Customs 
or Excise, the Home Service or the Colonies, sO every one In succes- 
sion happened to be, of all existing specimens of precocity, tiie best 
fitted for the place specified. 

One qualification only could be superadded to this—and it was, 
that all were equally fitted, by natural and acquired powers, for any 
place that might become vacant. The fiend Et-cetera never came ina 
more persecuting shape; and the pursuit of places under difficulties, 
which commenced on the day of my return, chanced, by a strange 
coincidence, to end only on the day of the next dissolution. 
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But hitherto I have detailed my adverse fortunes, consequent upon 
my inattention to the Et-cetera, in important affairs alone, in the lead- 
ing events of my life. The same fate attended me, and for the same 
reason, in all minor concerns, For example: 

When invited, in a most marked and flattering manner, to meet 
Lord Blank and Mr. Dash, the greatest philosopher and the createst 
poet of their time, what pleasant self-vratulations, what dignifying 
forebodings were mine! My soul vearned for the coming night! 
Very true—I did not thoroughly enter into the justice of their inn 
to greatness, but I knew their claims were recognised. I did not pro- 
fess to measure accurately their pretensions; it was enough that their 
pretensions were unquestioned. I divided my one idea between them, 
and determined that philosophy and poetry were equal—perhaps the 
same thine. At all events, I should be introduced, I should converse, 
IT should hear—and then I could say that this had happened. Be- 
sides, their savings must be very unlike other men’s—the one would 
speak diamonds, the other pearls, 

But when the hour of meeting came there were Lord Blank and Mr. 
Dash: to be sure—and there too was I. Alas! when invited to meet 
them, | had not allowed for the presence of Et-cetera. Between the 
great men and me, a hundred and fifty admiring obstacles in black 
coats or beautiful draperies interposed. There were two Somebodies 
and myriads of Nobodies to obscure them. I went there to meet 
Blank and Dash, and I met Et-cetera. There were the Migginses and 
the Fribskins by scores, and one eternal squeeze and jabber ‘they kept 
up; but as for the philosopher and the poet in such company, I would 
as soon have met the two sheriffs of London in an omnibus, 

I saw the illustrious pair certainly, as one may have seen Rubini and 
Lablache on the stage, without the chance of a personal conference, or 
even an introduction,—and with this material ditlerence—that there was 
not the possibility of hearing the voice of cither. Imagine my disap- 
pointment. A simple- minded man, I had reckoned upon a three- 
handed reel of discussion, Lord Blank. Mr. Dash, and myself, never 
dreaming of the intrusion of Et-cetera. But it is a sample of my ex- 
rience. 

Doubtless the reader has sometimes indulged in similar anticipations, 
and been similarly deceived. The Et-cetera at the end of a list of 
agreeable names ts frequently plain English fora bore. 

Most of my friendships have been formed upon this narrow and near- 
sighted principle of not taking into view the consequences entailed in 
an Et-cetera. My friend is not a wise man, but | love him neverthe- 
less; forgetting the truth conveyed in Gay's couplet— 


Who knows a fool must know his brother ; 
One fop will recommend another. 


My regard for a fool has attracted round me half the fools in town. 
My house has become a fool’s paradise. My friend possesses an end- 
less file of friends; and in the exuberance of his sympathetic bounty 
he makes them all mine. There is not a single acquaintance of his in 
all London, but he insists on sharing him with me. Every queer crea- 
ture | catch j in his company Tam fain to regard instantaneously as my 
proximate Pylades. It might be almost supposed that he obtains in- 
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troductions to foolish people by the dozen, only with the benevolent 
design of introducing me as his very particular friend. I verily believe 
that he would not hesitate, if he had the power, to palm off all the 
inhabitants of the Friendly Islands upon me. My private Tempie of 
Friendship is thus thrown open to the public, admittance gratis from Ja- 
nuary to December. 

Charles Lamb has consigned to lasting contempt, the intrusive prin- 
ciple involved in ‘* Love me, love my dog ;” with that, however, I could 
be content, but my friend insists upon my loving every puppy that 
crosses his path. Who could possibly have suspected when I was first 
shaking hands with a solitary Jones, that I was introducing myself to 
such an Et-cetera! Jones, it is true, is quite a comet among the hea- 
venly bodies of friendship, but unfortunately I did not calculate in 
time the astonishing length of his taal. 

If not on this rock, I have often contrived to wreck my comfort ia 
friendship upon another. For want of that wise forethought, which 
always stops to look at Et-cetera wherever he appears, I have read 
some friendly bond drawn up for signature, tothe close—excepting the 
Et-cetera !—and then freely put my hand to it. Why, I had left un- 
read all the principal clauses, in overlooking the &c., that which I had 
innocentlytaken for an emblematic or nament, or a true-lover’s knot to 
end with, by way of flourish. I had signed and sealed, as legibly 
written, to confidence, sympathy, attachment, honour, and other items; 
but Et-cetera at the end stood in place of words unwritten—as cash 
advances, bill at short date, surety, responsibility, and similar signifi- 

cant phrases ; and not one of these sly snakes had I discerned under 
the grass of Et-cetera! 

To take the latest example of the consequences of this oversight. 
It happened when my friend came to demand a clear moiety of | my 
worldly property to support and carry into assurcd success his magnifi- 
cent speculation. He had it, for on him personally I had every reliance ; : 
but according to habit I noticed only his own name as responsible 1 In 
the concern, and totally omitted to fix one moment’s attention upon 
the ‘* and Co.” that followed it. ‘And Co.”’ made all the difference. 
Alas! my friend had an Et-cetera, and it played the foul fiend with my 
responsibility. Et-cetera is sometimes Latin for “* And Co.” 

Even in forming an ordinary acquaintance, I was often the dupe of 
the fiend, I meta cheerful companion, a goodnatured gossip, a lively 
reveller, and we of course struck up an intimacy. Every thing went 
on pleasantly and promisingly—the most agreeable intercourse was 
sure to be the result—all jocund hospitalities would be interchanged— 
when it turned out that we were reckoning without reference to the 
familiar but invisible demon Et-cetera. 

My new acquaintance was charming, but his wife was—Et-cetera. 
My evil genius was his better half. Here was the patent lock upon 
hospitality, the extinguisher upon lighthearted ease, the thumbscrew 
upon the hand of intimacy; so our ‘lively salutations would dwindle 
into mere good-mornings, our good-mornings into nods across the 
street, till they dropped by degrees into a distance yet more respect- 
ful. This is nearly the history of my social life. Every one of its 
enjoyments has been clogged with a fatal Et-cetera. 

Talk of the postscript’s superiority to the letter in real interest and 
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importance! What is that to the superiority of Et-cetera in meanings 
of mighty import, over any terms of speech which may introduce it! 
When Mis. Fitzbeetle, speaking in the united voices of the genteel 
family who have multitudinously married me, ysl that I must 
positively make immediate arrangements for their taking a trip to 
Paris, Et-cetera, I distinctly hear in the phrase now, the whole tour of 
France and Italy. When she announces her intention of asking a fow 
people in the evening—just the Johnsons, Et-cetera—lI justly calculate 
upon the presence of every live creature known to us by the sound of the 
voice. When the application is for a pair of earrings, Et-cetera, I 
well know that the little article asked for bears the same proportion to 
the desirables unmentioned that the protruding head of the tortoise 
bears to its concealed body in the shell. 

Et-cetera is no longer to my ears a scrap of a dead language ; it has 
undergone the process of translation in the liveliest manner. If my 
partial exposition (for this dissertation might be greatly extended) of 
its import and tendency, should chance to induce somebody to use it 
sparingly and conscientiously, to Investigate it when used by others, to 
consider that it may mean a little too much, and to inquire into the 
probable significations it comprises, that somebody may have reason 
to rejoice that i have introduced him here to the foul fiend—Et-cetera ! 





ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T, MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
No. VIII. 


A DEAD HIT; OR, HOW TO MAKE A BENEFIT. 


Tue following anecdote is narrated on the authority of a gentleman 
who was for many years previously to Elliston’s death his private se- 
cretary, confidant, and companion, and whose veracity is too univer- 

sally admitted to be doubted by any one. To him, the Comedian him- 
self has more than once related it, and always with great glee, 
evidently considering it an uncommonly cood joke, though it cer- 
tainly was rather a grave one. The propriety of the procecding may 
perhaps justly be questioned, but propricty has seldom been looked 
for us the close companion ef eccentricity ; the universal levity with 
which the grim king of terrors was formerly treated in their epi- 
grammatic epitaphs by our Lapidarian bards, our village Propertiuses 
and Tibulluses, for the most part the worshipful company of ‘parish 
clerks,’ may be urged too in extenuation. The aim of these latter worthies 
seems to have been most religiously to obey the eld adage whic h eh- 
joins us ‘to say sone Se the dead but that which is good,’ ’* inde- 


¥*FE ar has always been remarkable for her mortuary merriment; our church 
yard waggeries have already furnished matter for more than one volume. A mo- 
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pendently of this, the lately published “ reports of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of public charities,” furnish abund- 
ant instances that testamentary oddity was of every-day occurrence. 

Besides this general sanction of treating with apparent lightness sub- 
jects the most serious, it must be remembered that the actor was at the 
tine of this transaction in his green and sallad days; the seeming 
irreverence of the expedient may therefore be excused for its necessity, 
its adroitness, and its originality ; the anecdote will also furnish, if 
we'd such proc if be wanted, another instance to be added to those already 
related of the comedian’s singular readiness in an emergency, and 
happy faculty of turning circumstances, even the most adverse, to his 
advantave, 

In the early part of the actor's career, while yet unknown to fame, 
he joined a strolling company who were exhibiting fora few nights only 
in a barn fitted up tor the occasion, in W——, a ‘little country town of 
a not very flourishing county. ‘The business, as it is aptly enough 
termed, had been very bad, the company had not been adequately pa- 
tronized by the rural population of W——, and the manager thought 
it advisable to close his theatre and season somewhat precipitately ; : for 
this purpose he abruptly gave Elliston, who was leading the business 
and was playing for a benefit, notice, on a certain Saturday, that he was 
to have ins benefit the following r Monday. 

‘What! my dear sir,” said ‘the surprise «d comedian, “take my Ben 
next Monday ¢@ Why, I shall have no time to get out my tickets, or 
post my bills. It will be totally impossible to let the natives know, and 
Lam sure every body will be anxious to witness my performance.” 

* Tean’t help that, Muster Elliston,” re plied Mr. Mouldygrub, the 
manager, **l can't help your not having time to get out your bills; 1 
only want the tradespeople here not to have time to get out ¢hezrs. 
Mond: iy is the only open night we have, all the rest are ‘de voted to the 
benefits of the other members of the company: this day week | 
close.” 

There was no gainsaying this determination. Like that of other 
monarchs, the word of the thertrical poteutate of W—— was law, and 
Elliston set his busy fancy to work to devise what steps would be best to 
take. 

‘It is now Saturday noon,” thought he, “I cannot get my bills 
printed till night, and ‘when I do vet them out there are no dead wails 
round W—— on which to post them—to-morrow is Sunday, what's to 











dern Old Mortality might easily collect a new Joe Miller from our parochial clegiac 
remains. Ourdoggerel cpitaph-writers seem as if they had been anxious to verily 
the anagram, by really turning “funeral” into “real tun.” The beautiful cemec- 
tcries that have latcly been consecrated in the suburbs of the metropolis, atter the 
example of Pére la Chaise, and which have the eflect of depriving mortality of 
much of its gloom, will no doubt go far to correct, if not entirely to check this un- 
seemly pleasantry. One instance of this national peculiarity the narrator happens 
to remember, and as he believes it has never yet been published, he will now tran- 
seribe it. ‘There is, or at least there was, within the last ten years, an epitapli tn 
Croydon churchyard, to the memory of a man who lost his lite through being 
accidentally run over, and which appears sufficiently ridiculous, it is to the tollow- 
ing effect: 

Here I lies, killed by Death’s dart, 

Who came to me in a horse and cart, 
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be done? Ihaveit! Every body goes to church here; ‘tis true I 
have no interest with a single living soul in the place. | Well, | must 
make interest in another quarter, take a liberty where 1 know it will 
not be complained of, at least by those with whom it is taken, avail 
myself of a few post obit bills. Dead walis must be found, ves, * I'l 
make the very stones prate of my whereabout.’ Tl stick —stick—no 
matter where—al any rate Ull not stick at trifles. No, 1 will stand the 
hazard of the die.”’ 

To borrow a late joke of the Editor who presides over these pages, 
though Elliston did ultimately as he had intimated he would, stick at 
something, he in reality stuck at nothing, as will appear in the sequel. 

His resolution taken, our comedian drew out a flaming bill an- 
nouncing for his benefit on the following Monday, Monk Ghost 
Lewis's *‘ Castle Spectre,” in which he was to sustain the principal 
character, together with a variety of singing and dancing. The whole 
to conclude with O’Keeffe's Farce, “ Dead Alive.” 

This bill he duly had printed, sel apparently retired to his truckle- 
bed as usual, but in pursuance of his a he arose in the ‘* dead waste 
and middle of the night,” and repairing to the Golgotha of W——, 
soon, in silence, secrecy, and safety, accom) Nished his purpose. 

Accordingly on the following morning, when the chureb-going bell 

called the little population of W—— to congregate together, and 
meet in brotherly love, agreeably to the good old ¢ ustom, the worthy 
minister, with the parochial officers and honest inha hitsaeie were con- 
side rably scandalized at the spectacle which then presented itself. ‘To 
their great surprise, they found the mural enclosure of the venerable 
Saxon. structure, which had presided for centuries over the pastoral 
destinies of W——, and in the peaceful realms of which ‘the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet slept,” together with one or two of the most 
imposing of the last mansions of the landed gentry, thickly plastered 
over with the benefit bills of the eccentric actor. 

Shocked at this outrage, which, as the parish clerk of the plaice, who 
was also its schoolmaster, and professed to teach the dead languages 
observed, learnedly blundering on a pun, was an offence contra bones 
mori, the bill-sticker of the district was direc ‘tly summoned, but he in- 
dignantly dented all knowledge of the profane proceeding, te the rustic 
Dogberrys found themselves ‘wholly at fault as to the author of the 
oflence, their suspicions never once falling upon the person most inte- 
rested in the affair, and consequently the most likely to commit it, the 
Bénéficiere! After much discussion in close vestry, it was ‘sili, 
quently determined to offer a REWARD for the discove ‘ry of the culprit 
who had committed this daring act. Placards were therefore immedi- 
ately printed, stating the nature of the offence, and promising five pounds 
to any one who would give such information as should lead to the detec- 
tion of the person or persons who had pasted the bills announcing Mr. 
Elliston’s benefit at the theatre of W—— upon the walls and memorials 
before mentioned. 

These placards, early on the Monday morning were fully displayed 
in the market-places and public spots of all the towns and villaves, for 
at least ten miles round W——. This was the very thing I Hieton 
wanted, it afforded him an advertisement of his benefit he could no: 
have procured by any other means. 

2m 2 
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The circumstance became the universal talk, and many honest per- 
sons from different parts of the country walked over to W—— 
ocularly to satisfy themselves of the fi ict that such an impropriety had 
really been committed. The comedian’s benefit bills, which had been 
suffered to remain on the descerated walls, were anxiously inspected by 
hundreds, and the various wonders promised by the performer duly spelt 
over. The visiters’ imaginations were inflamed, desire was created, and 
the result at night was an overflowing house in every part of the barn, 
which was crowded by spectators, who, but for this circumstance would 
certaluly never have e ‘ntered the Thespian temple of W——. 

A very considerable sum was next morning transferred to the pocket 
of our Comedian, who wisely kee eping his own counsel, speedily became 
one of the departed. * I,” solil quized he, “IT can only call the 
friends, by whose assistance I obtained the notice of the public on this 
occasion, my date friends—yet ‘better late than never.’ Though my 
time bas been rather short, my receipts have not proved so, and I shail 
always hold their memory in respect: for, thanks to their means, un- 
patronized and unprovided, my Benefit has turned out—a complete 


cead hit!” 


THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE HOUSE. 


Eiiisvon hada very original and singular way of thinking on many 
— which, however oufre it might appear at the first ‘blush, was 
cenerally foand to be based in the main on truth, and was always ad- 
Vi iced with such a dogmatical air of authority, as completely to silence 
scepticism, and deter the most doubting Pyrrho; his views of ordi- 
nary things often appeared not a little startling in the outset from 
their novelty and boldness. The narrator will give an instance of this 
CCU, arity in his hero, 

The truth of the proposition in this case, though it may not perhaps 
co to the full length of Elliston’s assertions, will be found on inves- 
tigation, more correct than may be apparent from a cursory glance at 
the subject. 

A lady one morning complained to the comedian that she had visited 
the theatre the night previously to see him perform Don Felix, but had 
been much disappointed by not having been able, in consequence of 
his face being constantly turned the contrary way, to gratify herself in 

catching his various expressions of countenance In that character, which 
she had understood were particularly fine. 

« That was a great loss, madam, a very great loss,” replied the actor, 
importantly, ‘© as my looks in that partic ular part comprise, as you have 
truly he ard, “full half the excellence of my personation of the amorous 
Spaniar d. It has been generally admitted that every variety of ex- 
pression of the tender passion is conveyed by my eyes in that cha- 

racter; IT indeed look unutterable things, as Davison has often re- 
marked to me.”’ 

Here he gave a sly wink to a friend who happened to be present. 

‘* Were you in the front of the house, madam ?” 

‘No, sir, all the front-seats were engaged ; I consi lered myself for- 

tunate in being able to procure a seat at one of the sides. 

‘You were fortunate indeed ; most fortunate, madam,” said Elliston, 
solemnly; ‘* but on which side the house were you sitting then ?” 
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“The left side, sir, to the stage.’ 
‘PT thought so,” said Elliston, “that accounts for it. Are you not 
aware, my dear madam, that every performer naturally plavs to the 
Jeft—that is, from the stage, which is consequently the right side of 
the house. Does not every one put his right-leg foremost, either 
in love or war? If ever you wish to see an actor or actress to ads 
vantage, take my advice, and secure a seat on the right of the house. 
Royalty i is generally in the wrong box in a theatre, because it is sel- 
dom in he right box, but is usually boxed up at the left. I re- 
member when the Allied Sovereigns visited London, and commanded 
‘* Othello ;” no doubt with an anxious wish—it was natural enough—to 
witness my performance of the character before they left England, though 
that ‘little man in the Black Wig,’* by what he chose to consider a pros- 
criptive right, played the character in my stead, and disappointed them, 
he had just before defiled my Duke, by the byf—I remember, I say, 
it was my intention on that occasion to have put my best leg foremost, 
which leg, in that case, would arog have been my left. leg, for to 
the right T should uae played—yes, yes, I should have been all right 
then. tlave you not remarked, my loa lady, that ina mixed party 
those who talk to the left, gener lly talk the most, itis obvious—you do 
not talk at your case w hen you talk tothe right. It is more particu- 
larly so on the stage. In my Don Felix, | always have my Violante 
on the left, the same with my Juliana, my Floranthe, my Lady 
Amaranth, my Mrs. Sullen, wy Cherry, and all my other stage 
loves. 1 have noticed whenever women are crossing a road, and wish 
to sce if their way is clear, being ignorant of the laws of driving, and not 
knowing that ‘ when you are left, you are right, and when you are right, 
you are wrong,’ they generally look more to their off-side than any 
other, and very ‘often get run over In the bustle for their pains. propos, 
talking of the road—To travestie the well-known epigram on driving 
and a ipply it to the drama, exchanging one vehicle for an other—the 
stage, we may settle the question by remarking, 


"Twixt the road and the stage, there’s a difference quite, 
For when joining the play-going throng, 

If you sit at the left, you will never be right, 
At the right you will never be wrong! 1” 


* The nickname originally given to Kean during the earlier part of his London 
eareer, by the Grandees of Drury, from the am: wed call-boy so design: iting him to 
Raimond, the committee’s manager (for Raimond was never associated with Eilis- 

ton), when the latter inquired who it was that had occasioned the tumult he heard 
in the house the first night of the great tragedian’s appearance as * Shylock,” at 
Drury Laie. 

t Kean once attempted the part of the Duke in poor Tobin’s noble play of “The 
Honey Moon,” the part, however, was too level, too devoid of intensity :nd_en- 
ergy, and Kean's figure was too petit to admit of his m: iking a great hit in it. Ellis- 
ton was much incensed at his presumption, as he termed it, in touching the part, 
which he indignantly observed, he should never play again,* as the little man had 
defiled it. He did not, however, adhere to his resolution. 
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THE ORPHAN HOUSE OF BRUSSELS :- 
A CONFESSION. 
By Mrs. Gore. 


Mistry and cheerless was the morning on which Emmanuel Zoon, the 
son of the rich brewer of Bruges, emerged from the quaint old mansion of 
his father in the Ursuline Gardens, to kee pa first appomtment with the 
object of his first and only love; and were it not prov erbially known that 
the events we most ardently Seaton usually occur under circumstances that 
deprive them of half their charm, nothing would have been more unac- 
countable than the desponding air of the young: lover. 

But there were heavy presentiments on ‘his onl The unexpected sig- 
nifieation of her to whom his attentions had been long devoted in vain, 
that she would meet him on the morrow at the porch of the church of Our 
Lady, on the first sounding of the Angelus, gave more pain than 
pleasure. Such a concession on the part ‘of the reserved and gentle 
Netja, was as a stepping down from her pedestal that jarred against. his 
sentiments of adoration. An aet so foreign to her nature, was a proof 
of either sudden weakness or supreme indifference.—How was he to re- 
concile himself to either ? 

At the appointed hour, however, he was on the spot ; an hour when 
only the very devout or very laborious were astir in the city ;—people 
without smiles on their face s, and of an aspect little in accordance with 
the buoyant feelings of a happy lover. 

But Emmanuel was of a hi: appy lover ; and it afforded him only a mo- 
mentary gleam of pleasure when, at the close of the earliest morning 
service, while the solemn roll of the organ and chaunt of the altar still 
seemed to linger among the groimed roots they had filled with echoes of 
prayer, the obje et of his attachment emerged from the porch, with the 
hood of her black Jaille falling deep over her face ; and, without so much 
as a word of greeting, passe id her arm through his, and directed his steps 
towards the ramparts. 

“T have that to say to you,” said she, in a still lower voice than her 
usual soft and gentle parlance, “ which may not abide the presence of 
my young sister,—my munocent. sister, —innocent and young as I was 
myself, * anuel, when first your childish heart yearned sonnide me im 
friends hip. —TI could almost accuse myself of it as ‘of acrime, that those 
friendly feelings should have w: armed into more than broth rerly regard ; 
for from the vet hour of our meeting till now, never has there heen a 
moment in which my heart could heave regarded you with the sentiments 
of equality, essenti: al to reciprocity of love. You have ever been to me 
as a child,—whom I used to sooth and protect, almost as a child of 
my own. Even thus, Emmanuel, I loved you from the first ;—even thus 
I love you at this moment. 

A bitter sigh burst from the soul of Emmanuel Zoon at this 
affectionate apostrophe ; for he felt that he would rather be an object of 
hatred, than of this vaunted maternal love, a transition from which to the 
passion he wished to excite would have been almost criminal. 

* Since, however,” resumed Netja, on finding that no other answer 
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awaited her, “ you have unhappily deluded yourself into a belief that the 
love enkindled in a young unpractised heart like yours, by one for whom 
all the illusions of life are over, can be more than a mome utary caprice, 
know, Emmanuel, that there are other and graver obstacles to the af- 
Suction you covet, than the decay of a blighted form, or the coldness of an 
unresponding heart. Even were I fair ‘ond young as my poor sister—- 
even were I rich as the wealthiest heiress in the city, —there i is that in my 
destinies which incapacitates me for becoming your wife. Did it never 
occur to you that there are deeper furrows on my brow, and de ‘eper sadness 
in my voice, than mere sorrow can occasion ?—You, who have watched 
me with the eager vigilance of love, did you never discern in my faded 
cheeks and siteanll loc *ks—the traces of deep despair, but deeper remorse ? 
Did you never say to yourself, while listening to my listless words, ‘ there 
speaks a2 woman for whom all happiness on poe is over,—who hath no 
past, no future she can dwell upon, and a present only till it pleaseth the 
God of all goodness ,to call her to himself?’ Have I never seemed to 
you, dearest Emmanuel, like a blighted tree standing amid a green forest, 
on which the sun is loth to shine, and whose withered branches encumber 
the earth because no one is at the pains to clear away a thing so 
worthless 7” 

* You have never seemed otherwise to me,” replied Emmanuel Zoon, 
in a hoarse voice, ** than the dearest and loveliest of women ; and as such 
I must ever regard you, say what evil of yourself you will !” 

“ You must rr was the firm reply of his companion ; “ You must 
not and you el not. You will soon learn to see in me, as I see in my- 
self, a child of sin and shame. Evil entreatment drove me away, Em- 
manuel, from my father’s house; but it required something more to prolong 
my banishment. ‘The harsh dealing from which I had ied in dismay as 
a child, would have ceased to appal me when I became a woman, and I 
should have returned to Bruges to assert my rights, and claim my portion 
of my father’s love, but that I might no longer intrude my guilty pre- 
sence among the guiltless. — My elory had de parted from me, Emmanuel! 
—1I was henesen vile and worthless.—The ashes of humiliation were upon 
my head !” 

Cold dews rose upon the forehead of the young man. Tle was at once 
eager and afraid to give ear to these impassioned avowals. From any 
ther lips than those of Netja, he could not have listened to such dela- 
mation. 

“So long as my father’s wife survived,” resumed Netja, grieved to 
observe the exeess of his emotion, but only the more resolved to proceed 
in her confessions, “never should I have presumed to approach his 
door. But when I knew him to be left alone in the world,—alone, poor, 
helpless, with an equally helpless girl upon his hands, whose he Aple ssness 
and ioveliness amid so much poverty might betray her into evils and 
errors similar to my own, I took courage to arise and go to my father 
and to say unto him, ‘father, I have sane against Bleave n and before 
thee, aid am no more worthy to be called thy child!’ For is it) not 
written that such abasement at a father’s feet shall procure mercy and 
tenderness in return 7”°— 

” Netja, 3 you are dallying with me !” cried Emmanuel, with sudden 
warmth. ‘ Speak out '—tell me the worst—if the worst) must be 
spoken, and hath that in it which is to part us for ever; for were this 
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suspense to last only a few minutes longer, my heart must burst with the 
agony your wild words have called into existence.— —Speak, Netja,speak ! 
My life and death are hanging upon your ex planation !” 

‘* When I left my father’s house,” she resumed, as if in obedience to 
his adjuration, “it was even at such an hour, and on such a morning as 
this ; hopeless—cheerless,—with the whole world before me, and not a 
friendly face to greet me therein. I had been heavily beaten over- 
night by my step- -mother, who spared me neither blows nor menaces ; 
and, instead of crying myself to sleep, as was my wont, lay moaning 
with pain, and asking myself whether it were not better, when morning: 
dawned, to go and fling myself into the canal, than confront the daily 
renewal of my mise My evil genius, dear Emmanuel, answered ‘ Yes!’ 
and grieving only t that I could neither imprint a farewell kiss on the 
forehead of the dear little sister whom I loved not the less for being 
daughter to so cruel a mother, nor hold for the last time upon my kuee 
my loving little friend, my neighbour, the motherless Emmanuel, I 
turned the house-latch charily, and went forth—to die. And would— 
would that I had died !— 

“Though desperate, I was not lost tothe fear of Gop: and my first 
thought was to utter a prayer for mercy upon my mother’s grave, ere j 
took refuge in my own. She lies yonder, Emmanuel, in the church we 
have left behind us; and this very morning, even as twelve years ago, 
have I knelt upon the stone that covers her remains in the southern aisle 
of the old church, and prayed for her intercession with the Most High, 
in favour of her erring child. When then I bent my knees over the 
resting-place of her who was a chaste wife in her generation, and lies 
buried among humble kindred, blameless as herself, a sudden thought 
rushed into my mind that she had left those who might protect me from 
my stepmother, and redeem me from the evil fate I contemplated. Her 
sister was wealthily married at Brussels; and if I could only reach her, 
there was a home for me more inviting than the chilly waters of the 

canal.— Yet, again I say, Emmanuel, would—would that I had died! 

“T was scarcely sixteen—I had not one doit in the world,—my 
clothes were mean below my condition, and unexchangeable for the 
means of such a journey; and when I rose up from my mother’s grave, 
I determined to make my journey on foot, living on charity by the road. 
And I did so!—I begged my way to the city; and on arriving at the 
door of my kinsfolk, ne and wayworn, was chidden away as an jm- 
postor! 

“At length, by dint of earnest prayer, I obtained a hearing ;—and 
by my circumstantial details of my father’s house and conduct, such 
credence as procured me food and lodging. Still, my mother’s sister, 
heart-hardened by prosperity, affected misgivings concerning me, that 
exonerated her from taking me to her heart, as was her duty. All she 
chose to do, was to comply with the sole request I had courage to make, 
—that she would place me in service in some respectable family. 

‘* She placed me with a rich one, which was what she called respectable, 
where I was kindly used; and the unwonted peace I enjoyed, and the 
rentle words with which I was addressed, had such an influence on my 
ea that for a long time, I could scarcely answer without tears. 

“ 1] was young, Emmanuel! I needed of a mother's warning and 
restraining, as much as of a mother’s tenderness,—I needed a voice to tell 
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me there was a snake in the grass. I needed a voice to bid me bewaie 
of my own gratitude.— How shall I tell you all!—Within a year from 
the rash moment of quitting my father’s protection, though still myself a 
child, I was about to become a mother.—You start !—I hear muttered 
curses betwixt your lips.-- Yet the father of that child was one who pro- 
fessed to love me as you do ;— professed, like you, that though his father 
required rank and fortune in his future wife, Ae was content with Netja; 
and that, though the pride of his parents forbad all hope of their sanction 
to a marriage, which, without it, could not legally be solemnized, no 
sooner should his infirm old father bequeath him independence, than the 
mother of his babe should become his bride. 

‘‘T was content! 1 believed in him,—for I loved him. His kindness 
to a poor outeast had first secured my gratitude; his tenderness to the 
grateful girl, in time rendered her his slave. Before the hour of discovery 
exposed either of us to the indignation of his parents, he removed me to 
a place of shelter ; and when our child was born to us, Emmanuel, there 
wanted to my claims and comforts, only the name of wife. 

“Yet beeause I speak of him as thus submitted to parental authority, 
do not suppose him young, unguarded, and thoughtless as myself, His 
years nearly doubled my own,—he was a man of mind and authority,— 
a representative of the people,—a servant of the throne ; one whom it 
behoved to bear himself blameless in the eyes of the world, as in those 
of his eternal judge. On that point was he ever insisting. Amid all 
his love—and it was great—so great, that I felt not the extent of m 
sacrifice,—he had still before his eyes the terror of public opinion. — It 
was not, in fact, the interdiction of his father and mother of which he 
had stood in awe, but that the world should know he had applied in vain 
for their consent.—‘ What would people say?” was ever his reflection, if 
it came to be known that he had formed an attachment so much beneath 
him, as to be forced to screen it from his family by a clandestine establish- 


ment!” 
“ And you could love this man ?”’—exclaimed Emmanuel Zoon, with 
indignation. 


‘ Better than my life!—He was the first human being who had ever 
loved me.” 

“ Not the first,” interrupted Emmanuel ; “ my affection preceded 
his.” 

“ You loved me like a child—he with the strong affection of a man— 
a thinking, acting, predominating, authoritative man! A little fear and 
a great deal of pride, I admit, mingled with the attachment that repaid 
his preference. Still, I did most fondly and truly love him, even before 
vo especial bond of union conjoined us in one ; and afterwards,—after 
the first ery of the child that was his and mine saluted my ears, I would 
have walked barefoot to the world’s end, Emmanuel, bei & to prove the 
excess of my devotion. We were very happy !—yet I say again that, 
even then,—would I had rather died! 

‘“ For there is worse to come. Will you believe it? This child on 


whom I so doted,—this fair sweet child, who, from the moment of her 
birth, bore on her little features the stamp of his own and of my deep 
affection, was to him a care and an incumbrance! You know how 
dearly, by my nature, I love children ;—you know how I tended the 
infant of my harsh step-mother,—you know how I fondled my little 
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motherless neighbour. And ¢his one was my own—and, dearer still, Ais 
own, and as such, more precious than the light of my eyes!—But he 
was naturally averse to children, as I was partial; and this dear one he 
liked least of all, as liable to bring his unblemished credit to disgrace. 
More than once did he express before me his regrets that, for both our 
sakes, it should have been born alive; and instead of regarding it as a 
cement to render our future marriage doubly urgent, spoke of the little 
creature as a drawback, whose illegitimacy wuld hereafter afhx a 
stigma upon bonds which had otherwise passed without reproach. 

‘Again, Emmanuel, I hear your muttered execrations ; and, alas, 
they are not like ‘ly to wax less bitter for what I have further to salebe. For 
very soon he ceased to allude to a future marriage. His father was on 
his deathbed. The hour of probation was at hand; and when it came, 
and as soon as his filial tears were shed and dry I ventured to appeal to 
him for an early confirmation of his often repeated promises, he patted 
me smilingly, and with an air of superiority on the head ; telling me that 
in his last moments the old man had exacted a still more solemn promise 
of him to bestow his hand upon a noble kinswoman of his own; and that 
his father’s testamentary dispositions were framed with reference to this 
alliance !— 

“ Poor, weak, friendless as I was, what had it availed me to remon- 
strate and defend my rights and those of my daughter? Nay, why not 
own the truth, though to my shame, that, at ‘that moment, I thought less 
of insisting upon my claims to become his lawful wife oul sharing his 
rank and fortune, than of imploring him, let his father’s will dispose as it 
might of his hand, to reserve for ws,—for me and for my babe,—the 
precious endowment of his love. All I asked—all I besought—all I ex- 
acted was, that he would promise me to withhold from the heiress every 
indication of the passionate tenderness he had lavished on my happy 
self. 

‘* He promised—for he was used to promises ! They cost him nothing, 
—not so much as a qualm of conscience. And thus deceived, I submitted 
to what he swore to me was inevitable. Though from that time he ab- 
sented himself for hours and days, and almost weeks together from m 
presence, on pretext of the business heaped upon him by his father’s deat 
and his new opulence, I was satisfied the moment he bewailed to me the 
hardness of his fortune and the ugliness of her who was to be his wife. 
When we did meet, he was tender towards me as ever; and more 
than ever intent upon gaining an ascendancy over my conduct and cha- 
racter. Alas! such efforts were little needed !—He was master over my 
destinies,—as any man is master over the destinies of the woman in heart 
and soul his own !”— 

‘ The more sacred his duty, never to abuse such mastership ! 
oced Emmanuel, in a gloomy voice. 

‘* There were a thousand reasons for the gratitude which made me so 
much his slave!” added Netja, as if attempting her own exculpation. 
«On learning my connexions and ardent desire for tidings of those I 
had abandoned, he not only contrived to obtain constant snformation for 
me of my father's health, but despatched to my poor home the succours of 
which it stood so much in need, without affording any hint of the cause 
originating his benevolence.” 

“TI foresee all!’ said Emmanuel, with sudden energy. “ This man 
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abandoned you!—This man, so smooth-tongued and so beneficent,— 
who exercised his hateful influence over your girlish mind to blind you 
to the sin and shame of your position, appeared before you one day to tell 
you that he loved you no longer !”— 

“ You mistake him. There was not mercy enough towards me in his 
worldly heart to decide him to the annoyance of witnessing my grief on 
receiving such a communication. He delegated the task to his man of 
business. He sent his lawyer, Emmanuel, to the poor g girl who so dearly 
loved him, to say that he felt it a duty to his position in Tigo and the com- 
munity, no longer to show the bad example conv eyed by such a connec- 
tion as ours! He reminded me how dear had ever been to him the main- 
tenance of his high character and the favour of his sovereign ; and called 
upon me to unite with him, if I really loved him, in making a sacrifice 
indispensable to his honour and happiness. On the eve of marriage, to see 
me again, he said, was out of the question. But he entreated me to re- 
frain from any indiscreet exhibition of grief; to accept the handsome 
provision he had secured me ; and return to my friends and native city, 
leaving to him the child ie whose future advantage he was so much 
better able to provide than myself.” 

As Netja proceeded in her narrative, she had clung close to the 
arm of Emmanuel, as if to shelter herself under the protection of 
his attachment, from the shame of her avowals. Her voice was now 
almost. stifled with emotion,—her steps were becoming tremulous and 
faltering. Yet without regard to these manifestations of weakness, no 
sooner had she uttered the last words of her confession, than Emmanuel 
suddenly drew her arm from witnin his own,—stopped short in the lonel 
path they were pursuing,—and clasping his hands abruptly before him, 
exclaimed, “ But you did not consent?—This time, you stood firm ? 
—Do not —do not let me suppose your weakness extended to such base 
submission !’’"— 

“ Kmmanuel!” replied Netja, gathering courage from his violence, 
and in accents whose gentleness found their way to his heart,—‘“ do not 
withdraw your arm from me ;—for unsupported, I am unable to sustain 
myself. Give me your aid, dear friend !—the aid of a strong arm—the 
aid of a kind heart—the aid of a patient ear. So is it that those who 
really love, mark their devotedness; rather than by giving way to im- 
pulses of passion which God hath given us as temptations to be overcome, 
not as guides to be followed !” 

Without a syllable of remonstrance, the young man instantly put forth 
his arm for her support ; drawing her more closely to his side, as though 
seeking to excuse himself for that momentary expansion of feeling. It 

was in a gentle and subdued tone he renewed his inquiry of—‘ dear 
blessed Netja! —tell me that you did not sacrifice your child ?’— 

“ No, Emmanuel !” replied the humble voice of his companion, “ I 
sacrificed myself !—I gave up the sweet smiles that were so dear to me— 
I gave up the little clinging arms that used to entwine themselves around 
my neck,—I ¢ gave up the lisping farewell for the night, which was as the 
balm of sleep to my watchfule ars,—I gave up the morning greeting more 
cheering to my soul than dawning day !—J//ow I loved her, needs not to 
tell you ;—for I resigned her—gave her up for ever—only that her days 
might be prosperous—more prosperous than my own !""— 

For a moment, her words were interrupted by struggling emotions— 


but she soon found courage to resume. 








Se en es niente 
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‘What could I have done for her but love her? To weur her 
father’s resentment would have been to leave us both no other resource 
than the hard extremity to which I had been driven three years before ; 
and what I could bear to anticipate for myself, I had not courage to 
inflict on a little being, fair, innocent and joyous, as the angels it 
Heaven! Expelled Som my present home, I had none other but tie 
necessitous one embittered by my step-mother's cruelty, or the eternity 
wherein the crime of self-murder must. s« ‘parate me for ever and ever 
from the sinless spirit of my child. I took pity therefore, Emmanuel, 
upon myself and her. J sabmitted,—I obeyed! The count had 
obtained from his mother, my former mistress, her promise to adopt and 
educate his little girl, on condition of a complete rupture between us, 
and my solemn engagement to attempt no further intercourse with one 
who was to be rez aged as a lady of the land. This pledge was given to 
me in writing, signed with their double attestation. And so I went 
forth from the pl: ice where I had been so happy ;—-alone—in the darkness 
of the night,—that I might not grieve her little heart by the sight of the 
tears that accompanied my last kiss. She was asleep when I bent over 
her and imprinted it on her little forehead ;—asleep and smiling, as 
though the angels of Gop were with her in her dreams, breathing pro- 
mises of succour and solace now that she was to be deprived of a mother’s 
tending. Disturbed by the fervour of my embrace, she stirred, as 
though she would have grasped her little fingers round those that 
parted the flaxen curls upon her forehead. Had she done so, I had never 
found courage to unclasp them, and leave her for ever !—But the hand of 
Gop was over us, and she slept on.—And again I say unto you, Em- 
manuel, nil —nanil die at I had died!” 

Emmanuel Zoon dared not give w ay to the feelings struggling in his 
soul. He was afraid of again incurring the mild rebuke of his friend. 

‘*T need not tell you,’ "she resumed, “that I took nothing from that 
house but the memory of my shame. A maintenance had been pro- 
vided for me—a stipend prepared. But I went forth, unknown to them 
all, leaving every thing behind me that could ever recall to my recollec- 
tion on how barren a waste I had squandered the treasure of my affec- 
tions! So long as I abided there, Emmanuel, I fancied that my whole 
love was transferred to her,—that all was absorbed in her. But on cross- 
ing for the last time the threshold of the house wherein my happiness 
had been so complete, I knew, by the twofold agony that tortured my 
heart, how dear to me, even wronged as I had been, was the man I 
seen for ever! At that moment, I saw in him the lover of my 

outh ;—the first and only being who had been unto me a heart-to- 
ek companion ;—not the worldling, the politici an, the cold and callous 
being who had said in explicit terms,—‘ My interests require that we 
should meet no more. ’—Emmanucl! woman hath a sorry portion in the 
justice of this life!’ 

“But when he found that you had thus nobly taken your departure, 
Netja,” whispered Emmanuel, tenderly pressing her arm towards a heart 
throbbing with the earnestness of its sympathy,—“ he surely pursued 
you—inquired for you—and strove, in spite of yourself, to better your 
condition 7” 

“ T know not—I never asked!—AlIl I sought was concealment, that I 
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might lie down and wrestle unnoticed with my despair. A trifling sum 
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(the guerdon of my service in his mother’s house, which I had laid aside, 
as though in mockery of myself, I felt entitled to take with me, 
to procure the daily bread for which I knew that trouble and weak- 
ness would for a time incapacitate me to labour. And well was it 
that I did so ; for many months ensued ere I was able to rise from a bed 
of sickness, in the obscure retreat to which I betook myself. Not far 
from her, Emmanuel! Hard by the stately mansion where I had first 
served as a menial, and then been worshipped as an idol, I found an 
humble lodging ; and when the days of convalescence came, my first care 
was to creep to the window, and watch beside it from morn till night, 
to see my lovely one carried forth to take the air. Her father did justice 

to his promise. She was tended as a daughter of his father’s house ; and 
in that short interval had grown and thriv ren, till I almost grudged her 
the beauty that had come upon her otherwise than when nestled in my 
bosom. Still it was a sight of comfort for me,—a sight of comfort and 
joy; and I felt that I should have strength to labour ‘for my own living, 
so long as that ray of sunlight shone upon my misery. 

“Tam wearying you perhaps, Emmanuel ; for in speaking of her, I 
seem to find pleasure in dwelling upon my asia: Forgive me, dear 
friend ;—and you will forgive me; for indulgence towards such tiie 
ness s the very soul of friendship! Well, then, I worked, and 
was content.—I hardened the hands, grown feeble with luxury, to 
the tasks of the poor ; and by the blessing of providence, three years of 
probation and privation passed over my head, i in which I scarcely quitted 
for as many hours the chamber overlooking the dwelling-place of my 
child. It was as a Jacemaker [ earned my pittance : : and my life was 
divided between that easy task and moments of joy that were as the 
blessedness of a better sphere. Sometimes, however, now that she was 
older and had reason in her words, I longed so sorely to hear her 
voice, that, well aware no vestige remained in the poor workwoman of 
the young fair mother she had seen bedecked in rich attire and covered 
with loose flowing tresses which I had shorn away as emblems of my 
shame, I used to “follow her in her walks, and ask alms of her, that she 
might stop short and fix her little tearful eyes upon me, and her attendant 
to do an act of charity towards me. When tears of joy mingled with the 
blessings I lavished on her benevolent heart, they mistook a mother’s 
yearning for the mere gratitude of a beggar !— 

‘“T had no fear of encountering him. He was busy with his duties 
in the senate, — busy with his service as a courtier, — busy with his 
pleasures as a man of the world ;—and even had some luckless hazard 
driven him across my path, “went was he to recognise in the coarsely- 
attired peasant, the girl on whom he had delighted to lavish all the 
splendours of luxury ? 

“ But alas! that darling child, my sweetest Looisje was so touched by 
our frequent encounters, that at the end of the second year, she used to 
speak of me as her poor beggar woman, “ her own poor beggar woman,” 
till the name came to be a by word in the household of her grandmother. 
The old lady, home-ridden and infirm, took little heed of such matters ; 
but the child so prattled and interested others by her prattle, that 
one day, one fine spring day, such as those on which I had accustomed the 
darling of my heart to expect my petition at the corner of the Boule- 
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vards she had to cross to reach the park,—the hard, proud young 
countess for whom I had been sacrificed, said to her husband in order to 

rsuade him into giving her his arm for a walk,—‘ Let us walk toge- 
ther and see this pet beggar woman of Looisje’s !"—a luckless caprice— 
but for which, my happiness might have endured for ever! —For though, 
on seeing them approach, I attempted to escape, it was too late. At 
sight of Aim, Emmanuel, my strength failed me, and I fell prostrate on 
the pavement. The child instantly ran forward to succour me; but her 
attendant interposing, drew her away } and it was in the arms of a 
charitable stranger L awoke to consciousness. But, alas! when lying 
thus insensible at his feet with my face bared to the air by officious inter- 
position, he instantly recognised me; and from that day, the child came 
forth no more for her daily walk. 

“‘ For weeks, I submitted to her absence. At length, I took courage to 
inquire of the countess’s porter, whether my little benefactress were con- 
fined by illness to the house. But I was driven away as a bold beggar ; 
and a di: ay or two afterwards, when I looked at early morning fem my 
window towards those of my child, saw black draperies affixed to the 
doorway, and a chapelle ardente established under the porte cochére ! 

“I had not voice or courage to breathe the fatal inquiry of, who is num- 
bered with the dead ; but the greatness of the family rendered them a 
matter of curiosity among the neighbours ; and my landlady fortu- 
nately volunteered the ican ition that the old countess, mother of the 
de ‘puty for , was to be interred that morning. 

“ After the funeral, the family quitted the house. Looisje and her nurse 
were not among them; prob: ably because the child had been removed 
during the illness of its grandmother. A placard of sale was affixed to 
the door- posts. Strangers established themselves in the old familiar 
house; and xow, how was I to obtain intelligence of her without tidings 
of whose well-being, life was a blank ?—I left no means unattempted. 
I pursued my inquiries in all directions; still without result. No one 
knew what was become of the old countess’s protegé, or no one would tell. 

“ I bore this suspense long, Emmanuel,—very long ; for I flattered my- 
self that in the winter, the little girl would return from the country in 
company with the count and countess. But she came not; and my 
strength of body and mind being now exhausted, for food hed ceased to 
neusiak me, or slee ‘p to refresh. I ventured to address a few lines to her 
father, reminding him of his engagements towards me, and that, his mo- 
ther being no more, it behoved me to learn who was to succeed to her 
guard: nship over mv child. 

“« No answer was vouchsafed me; and in the impatience of a distracted 
heart, I hazarded a second letter. Then, indeed, he wrote, and in what 
terms! —He bad me ‘ respect his domestic happiness and cease to mo- 
lest him !’—My daughter, he said, was placed for her education in an 
establishment where her health and morals would be properly eared for ; 
but that, on the slightest renewal of my attempts to interfere with her in 
violation of the treaty between us, his bounties should be withdrawn from 
her for ever 

Again, Emmanuel, did I submit! But by this time, I was broken 
ites and since it was worse than grief to me to behold the walls 
which no longer contained the sweet object of my love, I determined 
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to humble myself to my father, and live and labour in my native 
city; though ~ather as an act of atonement and expiation, than for 
any joy in the return.— My stepmother was still alive; so that it 
was only by stea'th I obtained an audience of my poor old harassed 
father, now as much the object of her tyrannous persecutions as J had been 
in my youth. It was long before I obtained pity and pardon at his hands. 
But in the end, the sense of a common misery reunited us; and many a 
time did he escape from his disorderly home to my humble chamber, and 
sit there in stillness and seclusion watching me at work. I had promised 
myself at the expiration of a year to return to Brussels, and make a secret 
attempt to discover the residence of my little girl, for a mere glimpse of 
her face in the chapel of her convent. But when the time came, my 
stepmother had just departed this hfe, and my father shown me so great a 
mark of esteem and confidence as to recall me to take her place, and con- 
sigu my young sister to iny guardianship.—Judge whether I had a right 
to demur ! 

“The rest, Emmanuel, you know. Whether the remnant of my days is 
to be smoothed by the sy mpathy of the true friend I trust to have ob- 
tained in my little playmate of the Ursuline garden, must depend upon 
yourself! 4 

The feelings and perceptions which just then perplexed the mind of 
Emmanuel Zoon, were of too complex a nature to admit of his bestowing 
on his gentle companion the assurances and encouragement of which she 
stood in need. He appeared resigned, however. He ceased to indulge in 
exclamations of irritation or disprust ; and scarcely noticed that, by de- 
grees, Netja had directed his footsteps homewards, till they were arrived 

on the confines of the suburb leading to the Ursuline quay. 

“ And now, Emmanuel,” she resumed, more cheerfully, ‘‘ now that we 
are about to part, and never, I trust, to renew a subject or discussion 
likely to provoke a difference of opinion between us, 1 have a favour to 
ask you.” 

A gesture implied the eager acquiescence he had not breath to utter. 

« You are going: to Brussels. —Be my delegate !—Prosecute for me the 
inquiries [ am not able to pursue. No great mystery can envelop the re- 
sidence or household of a public man,—a representative of the people— 
een vertegenwoordiger.— Make it your duty, then, to ascertain whether 
the holidays of my pretty Looisje are spent under her father’s roof. See 
her, if you can ;—see her, speak her kindly, and look into her face with the 
friendly eyes, you have often times bent on mine!— This will be a proof 
of triendship,—¢his will be an act of affection.” — 

‘It shall be done !” was all he could answer. 

Ilaviny now reached the swing bridge leading towards the premises of 

Gabriel ‘Zoon, they parted, dives another “wand —without another 
look ;—for the hearts of both were full. But in that parting hour, 
Emmanuel echoed in the depths of his heart the former bitter cry of his 
beloved Netja,— Would—would that I had died !” 

From that day, Emmanuel was seen no more in the house of the lay 
vicar. He had accepted his mission. All he desired was to accelerate 
as much as possible the term of its accomplishment, in order that he might 
be at liberty,—free to die,—free to escape from a world in which ‘his 
hopes of happiness were gone. What was it to him to become a wealthy 
burgher of Bruges, to inherit the rich homestead and Ursuline gardens, 
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since he was denied even the poor comfort of respecting his poor Netja as 
the type of all womanly excellence. 

Arrived in Brussels, Emmanuel had no difficulty in finding the re- 
sidence of a man so eminent as the Count de L ; for though his 
own consequence was miserably diminished by tonnsitien from the 

uays of Bruges to the streets of Brussels, that of his rival was secondary 
only to the throne. By a gratuity to one of the hangers-on of the house, 
he ascertained that no little girl was ever seen under its roof ;—that the 
two sons of the count, boys of seven and eight years of age, were under 
the care of a prec eptor ; ; and when he expressly selene to a “ poor 
foundling, a protéegée of their master’s family, he was informed that the 
child in question had been removed from the house a few weeks previous 
to the decease of the old countess, either to be sent back to her friends, or 
laced in some public establishment. 

All this was sadly discouraging ; nor did it surprise Emmanuel to receive 
in answer to his communication, a heartrending epistle from Netja, con- 
juring him as her brother—son—friend—as all that remained to her on 
earth, to leave no stone unturned for the enlightenment of a mystery 
vital to her existence. She who had spoken to him so mildly—so sub- 
missively, seemed suddenly roused to the impetuosity of the lioness bereft 
of her young. 

He determined to address himself personally or by letter to the man 
in authority ; but his letter remained unanswered. He wrote a second, 
more peremptory in tone, requiring of the man whom he loathed with 
the loathing we bestow only on a rival or a reptile, to “ account for the 
person of Loovisje, the illegitimate daughter of one Netja Van Isinghen, 
committed by her mother to his charge. * Still, no answer was re- 
turned; and when Emmanuel presented himself in person at the gates 
of the great man, he was answered by the servants with the air of saucy 
deflenue peculiar to the mentals of the great. 

A new alternative presented itself. ‘ten of the leading burghers of 
the flax-growing district, represented by the Count de L , Was con- 
nected by commerci ial interests with the family of Emmanuel ; and to 
this gentleman he addressed himself for permission to bear him com- 
pany “the first time he should have occasion to visit the noble deputy. 

This was easily accomplished. A few days afterwards, Emmanuel 
found himself following the Herr Vermeirsch into the handsome study of 
his Excellency the Count de L ; and as he had expressed only a 
curiosity for a private view of a man, renowned in his publie capacity, 
the introductor fancied he did enough in naming him as “a young 
friend of mine, lately launched in the lewal profession.” 

The visiter had now to listen to a desultory conversation between 
the elector and his representative, concerning colonial and indigenous 
sugars, —a reduction of the duties on ax. iginniieiaiiins in Guatemala, 
the influence of the Zoll-Verein in Belgium, and other legislative 
topics, already more than sufficiently discussed in the chamber ; and 
could Emmanuel have been amused by any thing at that agitating 
moment, it would have been the eare of the learned “deputy i in. bre aking 
up his political arguments into very small pieces, and wrapping cotton 
round the angles, lest they should do a mischief to the overgrown booby 
to whom they were given to play with. 

At last, Herr Vermeirsch rose with abundance of bows and congées 
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to take leave; and, as he was progressing towards the decor, Emmanuel 
came resolutely forwar d towards their host. 

“Tam the person,” said he, * who has repeatedly addressed you, 
Monsieur le Comte, on the su lye et of the child Looisje.” 

The countenance of the deputy, which had been clothed with be- 
nignant smiles to part with his constituent, instantly fell. 

** T have not the honour to understand you, sir!” said he, with an air 
of defiance. “If you have any communication to make me on the 
subject of any w ard of mine, you will have the goodness to address it to 
my man of business, the Herr Vermaeche, whees ofhce is in the Fossé 
aux Loups.” 

“] have a communication to make you, Monsieur le Comte, on the 
subject of your daughter,” was the firm reply of Emmanuel Zoon, “ I 
am myselfa member of the legal profession ; and whether in my capac ity 
of lawyer, or my capacity of man, will not be trifled with.—I require 
of you ——” 

“© What is all this?” —ceried the terrified Vermeirsch, returning from the 
doo? on hearing what appeared to be an altercation between his honoured 
representative and his audacious young friend.—** Emmanuel, you are 
forgetting yourself!—Is ¢#/s your deportment towards one whom you 
pretended a wish to see, as one of the most eminent men in Flanders? 
I entreat you, Monsieur le Comte, to accept my humble apologies for his 
folly !” 

“ Enough, enough, my dear sir!” eried the count, who, having et 
rung for lis atte oda ants, a groom of the chambers and a tall chasseur wer 
holding open the cocr of ‘the antechamber.  ‘ Believe me, I waa 
you too highly to attribute to your share any portion of the gratuitous 
offence offe ered.” 

“ You will hear from me, Monsieur le Comte !” said Emmanuel, with 
grave self- ‘possession, satistied that in a struggle against three powerful 
men, he should only render himself ridiculous.—-“ Tos have avowed your 
evil intentions: ex pect the full retaliation they deserve. 

Having rid himself of the company of the irete old flax-merehant, 
Emmanue wei back to his office 5 much admiring that he should have 
wasted so much time and so many weeks in fruitless attempts to obtaiu 
information, probably contained in the very deed cases of green paste- 
board that were piled around the study of his principal Lie lost 
no time in entering into conversation, incident: ally as it were, with Herr 
Vermaeghe ; but so cautious were his replies, that E mmanuel saw in a 
moment the subject had been dis said Se eidiaaie the Jawyer and his 
client immediately on the receipt of the first letter; and that his only 
chance of sueeess, without creating a scandal fatal to ihe future interests 
ef Looisje, was to wait for some future contingency likely to throw 
- parties off their guard. For the count was stil unaware that the 

saucy clerk by whom he had been addressed, was articled to his own 
wails ry: or that the friend of Net): . to whom he had ealled the attention 
of old Vermaeghe as likely to wait upon him for news of the child, was 
10 other than his clerk. 

At the close of two months, however, he had not advanced a single 
step towards obtaining the confidence of his em, ployer as revarded the 


affair of the Camte de I.——: and began almost rt de ‘spi ar '—The clerks 
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sent wholly ee wn and the second clerk, the delegate intrusted by 
Vermaeghe with the business of his noble client, was a young man of 
considerable ability but dissolute habits, between whom and Emmanuel 
there existed no intimacy. 

As the year advanced, however, Emmanuel, who saw in his colleague 
the only channel to his object, so far conquered his antipathy to Jan 
Hasselaen, as to assist him in those duties of his office which his habits 
of dissipation caused to accumulate upon his hands. By degrees, this 
spirit of conciliation encouraged the improvident young man to make 
other de mi ands on the goodwill of one who was perfecting his studies in 
2 notary’s office only with a view to government employment ; ; and little 
did the profligate clerk conjecture how welcome to Emmanuel Zoon 
were these inroads upon his purse. So prompt indeed was the genero- 
sity of the junior clerk, that IHasselaen, instead of being overcome with 
shame, was encouraged to make further demands ; till Emmanuel stated 
his inability to produce the sum required. 

“Ina week’s time,” said he, carelessly, “I trust I may be able to 
oblige you.” 

They reached the Saturday preceding the last Sunday of the Carnival, 
however, without a word transpiring auspicious to his hopes. The hour 
for closing the office arrived. The green boxes were in their places ; the 
desks closed for the night ; the shaded lamps extinguished one by one ; 
and the key was carsied to old Vermaeghe by the head clerk, to be laid 
by till the Mond: ay following. Jan Hassclaen was surprised to find that 
Emmanuel instead of bidding him as usual a dry good-night, seemed in- 
clined to jom him in his w alk homewards ; a movement to which, hoping 
it might lead to the despaired-of act of liberality, he afforded every taci- 


lity. 


As they were passing the noble hotel of the Count de L——, on their 


way to the Mont: agne de la Cour, Emmanuel suddenly exclaimed ina tone 
of assumed ndifiere nee, * What sort of lads are old L.’s two sons growing 
up ?—I remember a pretty little girl of his, who used to live with her 
odes the dowager, who either died or was sent to school on the de- 
cease of her grandmother.” 

“No, she did not die,” replied Jan, little conjecturing the breathless 
anxiety with which his companion awaited his answer. “ I searcely know 
what became of the poor child. But it must have been an iniquitous 
busine ss In some way or other, our old fellow has been so pla guy cau- 
tious m kec ‘ping it to himself!’ 

‘1 should be elad to find out, for I know those who were interested 
in the child,” ies rved Emmanuel, as coolly as he could. 

* Had you asked me the question an hour ago,’’ re plied Hasselaen, ** I 
would have made it my business to answer you; for, in the file of the 
Count de L.'s accounts, I should doubtless obtain some sort of informa- 
tion. But the office is sealed till Monday morning, and will be closed 
again on the morrow. We do no business here on Shrove ‘Tuesday. 
Till this year, alas,” he continued, “I have always made a delicious 
day's work of it on Mardi Gras ; but Iam just now at the end of my 


arse. 
“On Monday evening,” observed the overjoyed Emmanuel, “ T will 
accommodate you with the sum you asked for,—if you oblige me in 


your turn with news of the child Looisje.” 
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On the Monday morning, accordingly, the business of the firm of Ver- 
maeghe and Company was as carelessly performed as might be expected, 
when one of the clerks was occupied in searching: files of private accounts, 
and another in watching his proceedings from a distant desk. But a 
notary who expects his young subs to perform their duties in a dutiful 
manner on the penultimate day of the carnival, deserves - better; and 
if his papers were less carefully engrossed than usual, Jan Sineedh aen, 
had managed to secure the means a ample festivity for the follew- 
ing day, and Emmanuel Zoon, for the accomplishment of the object 
dearest to his heart. He sation to rest, that night rejoicing that, on 
account of the holiday, the city would be astir betimes on the morrow, 
so that he need not lose an hour in verifying the authenticity of the in- 
formation obtained for him by Hasselaen. 

The Carnival is becoming almost everywhere a worn-out name and 
exhausted pleasure, for two reasons, auspicious to the history of man- 
kind. People are becoming: too enlightened to be amused by senseless 
mummeries, and too much at ease throughout the year, to indulve i in the 
single day’s outburst of frantic merriment into whieh the ‘y were goaded 
when the sackcloth and ashes of Lent imposed upon them by the priests, 
formed an insupportable burden, and the whole year round a series of 
fasting and mortification. That the fantastic maskings of the middle ages 
lingered longest in the most austere Catholic countries, proves that 
the ‘farewell to flesh” was a moment of festivity only where the subse- 
quent. fasting was of rigorous infliction. 

It was in the large capitals the observance of the Carnival became first 
disregarded ; and, at the present day, Mardi Gras is uproariously cele- 
brated in proportion to the poverty and sav: weness of the popul ition,—the 
higher classes having ceased to regard it as an epoch of festivity. At 
Finsed ‘Is, however, which is Catholic as Rome, the people still hold in 
veneration the tides and festivals of the church beque: athed to the 1 respect 
of Flanders by the Spanish and Austrian domination ; and Shrove Tues- 
day is accordingly ushered in by the ringing of bells and parading of 
or ndarmes, ¥ ho, ‘though superfluous for the regrul: ation of gay equipages 
conveying mi vila, as in the days of the gouvernantes of the Netherl: mids, 
are W sibel for the removal of obstructions round the doors of the beer- 
shops and di ancing-houses, or to clear the way for a few groups of 
Luffoons who, in hired costumes of the meanest kind, re pay themselves by 
a day of privileged uproar for the decencies imposed upon them at more 
orderly seasons of the year. 

The only persons, meanwhile, to whom the display of their brief mad- 
ness seems to afford entertainment, are the young children, for whom 
Mardi Gras is a universal holiday ; and from an early hour the windows 
of the principal streets are lined with fair and joyous faces, patiently 
awaiting from daybreak the parading of the m: sks, which occurs only 
in the afternoon. Happy the grandame who possesses a mansion with 
windows that command some stirring thoroughfare ; for on this occasion, 
it is her privilege to assemble round her the united ramifications of her 
olive-branches,—the offsprmg of her sons and the offspring of her 
daughters ; and a pl asant sight it is to wander through the streets 
aud see the little creatures, with their glossy curls and holiday attire, 
grouped round some white-haired grandfather, to whom they point out 


the passing masks, and from whom they demand explanations,— even 
2n 2? 
— — 
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to the babe in its young mother’s arms, which ean do mo more than 
uiter cries of de lieht at the glowing colours of the motley throng strug- 
ling in the streets below. 

Yet the sight of these young faces, delighting and delighted, pro- 
te ected by the: parental love for which hel ar little endearn nents afford such 
rich requital, produced only a pang in the heart of Emmanuel, as he 
ean alone the streets in pursuance of the melancholy errand he 
iad that day imposed upon himself. He seemed to understand and 
— for the first time, the strength of the tie uniting child and 
ent, and appre ‘hend the aneuis h that awaits a mother forced to ul- 
om oP from around her neck the clnegine hands of ne soul's treasure. 

To deprive her of the sole solace of her misery !—to part hes from 

her child! What were all his iniquities ica with that?” was his 
cret c jae ulation, as he presse d hiis w: ty OW: ards, attracted every mo- 
ent by the aspect of some cherub face smiling from the windows 

HOVE, while patiently waiting the coming of masks that came not: and 

s heart grew heavier and heavier, as he approached the gloomy old 
— of a quaint brick building of the sixteenth century, evide ntly of 
monastic origin, though so far modernized by the march of ’ civilization 
that through the dim green panes of its ung: ited windows, flowers were 


verceptible. 

*Onthe suminons of a jangling bell, hastily touched by Emmanuel, the 
iron-knotted oaken door grated on its hinges opened by a little dubiomied 
oid woman. All that prese ted itself within exhibited the barn- hike, 
stable-like air of ancient charitable institutions, ere Benevolence became 
curious in the orders of architecture, and it was found impossible to love 
one’s neighbour as oneself, save throueh the medium of a Greek noun. 
Por this was the Orphan House of Brussels, to which gloomy, desolate 
bode Jan Hasselaen accused the Count de L—— of havin io consigned 
‘he child of Netja, as .the safest mode of ridding himself - of the encum- 


‘ ’ 
raduce oS 


~What is your pleas ure 7" inquired the old woman, who appeared to 
a& mon poly of infirmities, being blind and deaf as well as halt. 
“L wish to visit the hospice,” replied Emmanuel. 
© There is nothing to be seen here to requite the euri sity of stran- 
vers,’ sald she, after the request had been several times repeated; ‘nor 
is it the custom of the place to make a show of it.’ 
\t that moment, a loud shout of hilarity became audible through a 


lack door at the head of a small oaken stairease,x—a sound stre angely at 
varianee with the depressing character of the spot. 
“Td: ark !" said the old portress ; “ the children are at play. hag is 
Hof the four naonenes of their year. No work to-day -— I thor woht pro- 
bly that monsieur was come, as so n any ventlefolks d: », to give a com- 
Mrissio mn tor work to i re vere nde mere ?—Our young peop le are the best 


weedle-women in Brussels. 
‘Such is my object!” cried Emmanuel, instantly seizing: the icea. 
- - bbl ° i } 7 
* In that ease, return to-morrow at noon!” said the old woman, about 


to close the huewe door in his face. * The révérende mere never sees a soul 


wpon business on JJard?t Gras. 


! 
A dollar slid into her bonv hand, however, Insp ired a diff 


ierent con- 
] 


vietion ; and, bidding him walk into the parloir, ies offered to go and 
summon the superioress. Emmanuel now found himself ushered up 
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the stairs he ha 1 noticed; the black door of which led into a mean white- 
washed corridor, along ithe groups of children, of all ages, were racing: 
in joyous spert. He had not, however, leisure to bestow more than 2 
glance upon these little outcasts, abandoned by their parents to the cha- 
rity of strangers, and so difierently cared for from the children of luxury 
he had been admiring without. A door being thrown open to the 
right, he found himself in a great square uncarpe ted room, the plastered 
ceiling of which was adorned with old-fashioned seroll-work, the com- 
partments containing, in embossed letters, the holy names of “ Jesu 
Christi,” ‘“* Maria purissima,” and other similar inscriptions, coeval with 


its ancient foundation. 

In medallions on the walls were inseribed, in black letters, certain Fle- 
mish moralities, or Zedelessen, admirably calculated to teach the young: 
ideas ot the little orphans how to shoot; such as—“ Den Godsdienst 
moet gy stecds met hert en ziel aerklesen, Dan slechts kan men den 
naem van ecriyth man ugeven:” or “De erkentelykhetd is het gehengen 
des herten. 

The only further ornaments of the parlour, where the elildren and 
their instructresses were allowed to hold intercourse with their relatives, 
was a framed piece of needlework, representing a holy famly,—the 
golden glory surrounding the head of the virgin, having very much the 
appearance of an ill- mails straw bonnet; anda portrait in black chalk 
of the present or some former superioress, prob: ably the chef-Taurre, 
(like the singular group we have described) of one ‘of her pupils, more 
grateful than skiliul, who had bestowed upon her the air of a saint 
distorted by the agonies of martyrdom. 

While Emmanuel was conte plating these adornments of a chamber, 
that would have looked like a prison but for a few fine hyaemths in the 
window-seats, tributes of gratitude from the friends of the poor children, 
the matron,a simple cordi: il middle-aged woman entered the room. She 
had been apprized, she said, by the portress, that the gentleman a 
to get shirts made in the hospice ; ; but had as much sewing in hand ; 
would occupy. her classes for some months to come. 

In reply, Emmanuel apologized for having deranged her from her du- 
ties on so fruitless an errand on a general holiday . ond from this remark, 
the transition was easy to the state of her px upils, and the number depend- 
ant upon the tender mercies of the institution. 

“You have among them,” observed Emmanuel, * a little girl, placed 
here by the Count de L——. Let me see!—Looisje must now be ten 
years old??— 

“fo be sure she is!” eried the superioress, instantly falling into t! le 
snare; “and a sweeter little gurl never came into a teac rd rs |i: sails. Lad 
it been ia my power to snilortakee the work you propose, sir, you would 
not wish to have the stitching better doue than by the little hands of 
Looisje, Who works like a fairy 1" 

The matron, already contemplating hor visiter with considerable defer- 
ence, as the friend of so great aman as re. Count de L——, now proposed 
to afford him a sight of the institution,—its humble dormitories anc 





* “TPeever faithful to re'igion, without which you can never become an honest 
man.” “Gratitude is the memory of the heat.” 
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refectory; as well as the poor children, whom she seemed to faney scarcely 

worth the exhibition, unless occupied in the routine of the daily tasks 
accrediting the zeal of her supe rintendence; and Emmanuel, whose 
heart was divided between the joy of having accomplished his pro- 
mise, and the indignation of finding the child of Netja included among 
the pensioners of a publie ch: arity, t followed her guidance into the cor ridor, 

where a horde of children wearing the unsightly uniform of the //ospice, 
were playing at blindman’s buff. At sieht of the superioress, their little 
laughing faces became demure, as they instinctively ranged themselves in 
line; as if for rake express purpose of enabling Bunmannal to search out 
among them the owner of the lone flaxen ringlet, fondly exhibited to him 
by Ne ‘tja ac parting, to facilitate his recognition of her lost yr) 

But alas! these wards of public charity were stripped of all such 
extraneous adornment !—A close cap was fitted to each well- advo: head ; 
and how was he to detect the little victim ? The superioress probably noticed 
his look of blank disappoimtment as he surveyed her little flock ; for 
addressing one of the elder girls, she hurriedly inquired for Looisje. 

In re ply, the child pointed to a distant window-seat, opposite a 
wooden Madonna inserted into the grim old wall; and lo! the eager 
eye of Emmanuel fell upon a young girl, arrayed like her companions, 
but too much absorbed by her heak to notice either their tumultuous 
gaiety, or the interruption of the superioress’s approach. Even when 
th ley almost reached the window-seat, the little girl read on; a single 
ray of the bright March sun falling upon her white cap and open book, 
so as to throw into relief the exquisite outline of her delicate features. 

On hearing her name pronounced by the united voices of the supe- 
rioress and a stranger, the child instinetively and respectfully arose ; and 
Emmanuel recognised at once not only the mild s saintly expression of her 
poor mother’s face, but an air of the distinction which seemed to place 
her apart, as much as her studious occupation, from the noisy group of 
her companions in misfortune. 

As he contemplated that face, as fair and mild as moonlight, tears 
sprang into the eyes of Emmanuel ; whose evident emotion would have 
provoked & suspicion in the mind of the superioress that the father of her 
little pupil was before her, but for the scanty years of him who took so 
deep an interest in Looisje. 

This child’s holidays are sure to find her at her book!” observed the 
superioress, patting her encouragingly on the head ; and Emmanuel re- 
joiced to pereeive by the promptitude with which the hand thus ex- 
tended was seized and kissed by the little girl, that she was in the habit 
of receiving such caresses and such commendations. 

Deeply affected, he had little attention to bestow on circumstantial 
details of the nature and purpose of the institution. — Al! he understood 
was that most of the children before him were foundlings,—the offspring 
of vice or poverty; removed thither from the adjoining establishment 
of the Enfans Trouves. 

* She is all we could desire,” wrote he, in the letter which conveyed 
to Bruges, the following day, the details of his visit ; “ gentle, love ly, mm- 
telligent ; and being so pli wed as to enable you to contemplate her unsus- 
pected, I ‘will not indulge in the indigni ation excited by the breach of faith 
of her infamous father, in having re ndered her the object of a public cha- 
rity, instead of accomplishing his; conditions with yourself. To remonstrate 
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with him,—to acquaint him that his treachery and her place of conceal- 
ment are discovered, would be perhaps to cause her instant removal, and 
thus lose sight of her for ever. Let us be content, then, dearest Netja,— 
let us be content, Though the child you love be submitted to the rough 
schooling of adversity, let ouch be her portion for a time, rather than have 
her placed i in some less accessible retreat.” 

Never perhaps did more acute emotions contend in a human heart, 
than when, shortly afterwards, Emmanuel was required to escort the 
mother of Looisje to the hospice, and witness the mingled : agony and joy 
of poor Netja, compelle ‘d to repress the yearnings of a ‘mother’ 8s joy as she 
contemplated her promising child. He beheld at a moment the utter ex- 
tinction of the hopes he had still wildly cherished. He saw that the heart 
of Netja was full; that there was no place for the feelings he had perse- 
vered in hoping’ re excite. Consulted, however, as a patient friend,—a 
loving brother,—he rejoiced to find poor Netja so enlightened by her 
lessons of affliction, as to be content that her child should receive a modest 
and religious education among those of her ewn degree, rather than be 
an humble pensioner upon the bounty of her father. 

She is happy—she is contented,” said Netja, through her tears, as they 
quitted the hospice together. ‘* What more have I ‘to desire except the 
impossible joy of pressing her to my heart as my child, and glorying in 
the name of mother. 

“ At some future time even this may reward your many sacrifices,” re- 
plied her companion. ‘ A few years hence she may be ideas. to 
become the wife of a man who will restore her to her mother’s affection.” 

“ Who would marry the offspring of shame ?” faltered poor Netja. 
‘What man of honourable condition would accept a bride reared and 
nurtured in a public hospital ?” 

“One to whom her mother’s affections were denied!” replied Em- 
manuel, firmly. “ When the time arrives, give her to me! Make me in- 
deed your son, and see whether I do not conde her in return the hap- 
piest of wives and daughters 

Netja replied bya desponding shake of the head. Tflow was a woman 
so cruelly experienced in the fickleness and perfidy of mankind to believe 
in the st: ability of these good intentions ? 

Nevertheless, the happy prospects thus nobly held out have been fully 
realized. Within three years of that singular and providential discovery, 
Kmmanuel Zoon, having obtained a noble independence by the death of 
his father, enabled the mother of Looisje to claim her child from the Or- 
phan House, and place her in the Ursuline convent of Bruges for the 
completion of her education in a style proportionate to the station of life 
for which she was now destined. Nor had the Count de L——, who 
had, of course, represented her to the administration of the charity as 
fatherless, the smallest authority to interfere with their arrangements. 

That the result has been more than satisfactory is attested by the 
unalloyed domestie happiness of one of the worthiest families in Be leium. 
It was within view of the window from which Emmanuel mails his 
first acquaintance with his gentle neighbour, and with two of his lovely 
children climbing on his kanes, that the romantic story of his marriage 
was related to me by himself; and accompanied by his young and ac- 
complished wife, it was my good fortune to visit the Orruan House 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS. 


BODILY STRENGTH, 
‘‘ Bopriy strength is a concomitant of good health, which is pro- 
duced and supported by a regular supply of wholesome nutritious 
food and by active occ upation, The industrious and well-fed middle 
classes of a civilized community may therefore be reasonably expected 
to surpass in this endowment, the “miserable savages who are never 
well fed, and too frequently i pressed by absolute want and all other 
privations,’’* 

As applied to the civilized and savage races this dictum ts unques- 
ion nably true; but however the middle classes of E urope may excel in 
bo odily stre ngth, itmay be doubted whether they attain an equal longe- 

vity with the aristocrac y, for a singular c gees e of nature seems to bave 
ordained that the less a man has to do, the more time he shall have for 
doing it. 

‘*How would you have me live?” inquired a dyspeptic patient of 
an eminent physician, 

** As well as you can,” was the answer. ‘* None live so well as our 
nobles and none live so long.” 

Such, however, does not appear to have been Abernethy’s opinion, 
if there be anv truth in the story of his prescription for the cure of 
the gout. “Live upon a shilling a day and earn it. 

This would form one of the many cases in which the remedy is worse 
than the disease, and could only be tried by a patient in extremis. 
When the parsimonious baronet urged his own example to the spend- 
thrift, the latter indignantly exclaimed, 

‘“ Live like vou, Sir John! 
That [ can do when all I have is gone.” 


EPIGRAM FROM AUSONIUS, 


30TH are in want—the pauper and the peer: 
The latter craves court favours and rewards ; 

The beggar only wants his bread and beer ; 
Surely As need is smaller than my lord’s. 


ADROTT COMPLIMENT OF A COURTIER. 


Campbyses asked of those whom he used most familiarly whether 
they thought he had equalled the greatness of his father Cyrus. In 
reply they told him that he was the greater of the two, for that to all 
which Cyrus had possessed he had added the empire of Egypt and of 
the ocean. 

Craesus, who was present, did not assent to this. 

Sir,” said he to Cambyses, ‘in my opinion you are not equal 
to your father; you have not pach a son as he le{t behind him.” 


} 





* arena Sastenis p- 405. ; 
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Short Rides in an Author's Omnibus. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BARRISTERS, 


Wien Charlotte Corday was placed upon her trial for the assassi- 
nation of Marat, she did not venture to ask any counsellor to under- 
take her defence, apprehending that the advocate who should act in 
such a cause during the reign of terror, would be sure to compromise 
his own life witheut saving hers 

A brave man, nevertheless, volunteered the office, which he per- 
formed with a boldness, zeal, and energy that won the respect of his 
hearers, though he could not save the life of his client. 

” Accept my most cordial thanks,” said the criminal, after she had 
listened with perfect composer to the sentence of death—** I will now 
give you a proof of my gratitude. As I have nothing in the world to 
bestow upon you, I bequeath to you the privilege of paying the few 
debts I have contracted in prison. A noble mind like yours will un- 
derstand this legacy, and will execute it in that feeling of respect by 
which it is dictated.’ 

An English barrister upon one of our circuits was bitterly upbraided 
by his brethren with having disgraced the profession by taking half-a- 
guinea for some motion of course, for which the customary charge was 
a guinea. 

‘What do you mean ?” indignantly demanded the accused party; 
“the poor woman was a widow, and it was the last half-guinea she had 
in the world. Call you ¢hat disgracing the profession 2” 


ENJOYMENT THE SUMMUM BONUM. 


‘¢ Benmotp then what [have seen good!" says Owen Feltham in his 
“Resolves,” ‘ that it is comely to eate and to drinke, and to take plea- 
sure in all his labour wherein he travaileth under the same, the whole 
number of the daies of man’s life which God giveth him ; for this is his 
portion. Nay, there is no profit to man but that he eate and drinke 
and delight his soul with the profit of his labour. Mecthinkes the 
reading ‘of Ecclesiastes should make a puritan undress his  braines 
and lay off all those phanatique toys that gingle about his under- 
standing. ie 


WEALTIT AND EASE THE OFFSPRING OF POVERTY AND LABOUR. 


‘To prevent society from sinking into its savage state, in which 
every man must be content to fish and hunt for himself, and to wear 
the skin of the beast he has slain, a large proportion of the people 
must depend for their subsistence on the ‘toils of husbandry or useful 
manufactures and domestic service, which implies the relation of 
master, and servant of those who ‘have nothing but their labour to 
bring to mn. and of those who come with a price in their hand to 
purchase it.’ 

The envy sai hatred with which the hard-working poor contemplate 
their more fortunate neighbours would be much mitixated, and perhaps 
extinguished altogether, if they could be brought to reflect that in a 
commercial country such as England, opulence ane panne are, In a 





* From a atin published in 1802. 
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creat majority of cases, the direct results and representatives of poverty 
and industry. For what does any man toil, except to purchase an 
exemption from toil? What is the ‘stimulus and the support of a poor 
man ?—the hope of becoming rich. If the Hindoo system of castes 
prevailed among us—if the humble man, however eifted, could never 
expect to emerge from his obscurity, he might justly complain of his 
lot; but in no country is the road to distinction more unobstructedly 


open to all classes than in England. The fathers or grandfathers ot 
some of the most eminent of our living statesmen, and of our wealthiest 
gentry have been common mechanics “and artisans. From the nature 


of thin: vs these grand prizes in the lottery of lite can only be gained 
by a few ; but if every man has a chance, it is as much as he has anv 
right to expect. All poor men try to get rich, and it is no injustice to 
the many that only a tew succeed. 
Drudgery and dependence are doubtless evils, but it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that opulence is always a good. 
How much more happy is that sweet estate, 
That neither creepes too low nor soares too high ; 
Which yields no matter tocontempt or hate, 
Which others not disdaine, nor yet envie, 
Which neither does nor takes an injurie, 
But living to itself in sweet content, 
Is neither abject nor yet insolent. 
Sir Francis Werpert, 1629. 


PROFLIGACY AN ENTINGUISUER, 
Wiiere the frame has become enervated by vice, and a dissolute 
course of life, the sym pi athizing mind inv; wiably ‘‘imbodies and im- 
brutes.”’ You cannot defile the lamp without obscuring its rays. De- 


bauchees resemble foul wells, which first dim and finally extinguish the 
light that is committed to them. 


PUNISIIMENT SOMETIMES THE PARENT OF CRIME. 


It may be a question whether the mitigation or remission of punish- 
ment will alway diminish crime, but there can be no doubt whatever 
that undue denunciations and penalties will occasionally create the very 
offences they seek to suppress. Men will measure the temptation to 

commit a crime, especially if it be of an untried and mysterious nature, 
by the severity with which it is visited, and as “bread eaten in secret 
is pleasant, and stolen waters are sweet,” daring spirits will seek the 
double delight of violating the law, and tasting a forbidden pleasure 
The pork-lover who wished he had been born a Jew, that he might have 
enjoyed the compound gratification of sinning and dining upon pig, was 
only the representative of a class. From a mistaken notion that a dis- 
belief in sorce ry and witchcraft would 1 impugn the credibility of the Scrip- 
tures, the clergy were for along time anxious to retain the punishment 
of death for those supposed offences. Yet these legislative enactments 
confirmed the delusion as to the existence of witchcraft—stimulated to 
its perpetration and discovery, deluded many into the belief and con- 
fession that they were guilty, and occasioned all those horrible enor- 
mities, oppressions, and legal murders, which form one of the darkest 
pages in human annals. 
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An act of the twentieth Elizabeth made it a felony to cast the nati- 
vity of the queen, or to seek by calculation how long she should live. 
The offence, be it observed, was not an attempt to shorten her life, but 
only to ascertain how long it should last. Can any one doubt that 
hundreds of wizards, prognosticators, and fortune- tellers, were set to 
work by this very prohibition ? 

The magnitude of the crime and its penalty, the solemnity of its 
treatment, and the morbid curiosity which constituted a sort of 
apotheosis for the criminal, have tempted to repeated offences against the 
person of the most popular queen that ever sat upon a British throne. 
The punishment is now made degrading and contemptible by the inflic- 
tion of imprisonment and whipping, and we may venture to prophesy 
that her majesty will not be troubled with any aspiring candidates for 


the dungeon and the lash. 


SKULL DRINKING=CUPS. 


Tue received notion that one of the celestial beatitudes of the Scan- 
dinavian heroes was to drink wine out of the skulls of their enemies, 
in the Hall of Odin, was stated, in a former article, to have arisen 
from the mistranslation of a Latin text; but Herodotus (Melpomene 
Ixv.) speaking of the living Scythians, and their treatment of the 
enemies whom they have slain, says 

‘The skull below the eyebrows thev cut off, and having cleansed it 
thoroughly, they merely cover it, if they are poor, with a piece of 
leather ; if they are rich, in addition to this, they decorate the inside 
with gold, and it is afterwards used as a drinking-cup.” 


SONG. 


Nature! thy fair and smiling face 
I]as now a double power to bless, 

For ‘tis the glass in which I trace 
My absent Fanny’s loveliness. 


Hier heavenly eyes above me shine, 
The rose reflects her modest blush, 
She breathes in every eglantine, 
She sings in every warbling thrush. 


That Aer dear form alone I see 
Need not excite surprise in any, 
For Fanny’s all the world to me, 
And all the world to me is Fanny ! 


OBSOLETE ENGLISH WORDS. 
GRIM-GRIBBER. 

Ovr vocabulary would be in the same state of plethora as our ma- 
nufactures, from the effects of over producti¢ mn, were it not that as new 
words are introduced, old ones,. becoming obsolete, sink into the limbo 
of oblivion, and are dismissed re the moon, to keep company with the 
lost Pleiad. Among the terms ‘thus cashiered by the fiat of fashion, 


few are more to be regretted than that which heads the present article, 
for it has a good, rough Saxon sound, which echoes well to the sense, 
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and like the fearful “ Fee-fa-fum!" of the giant is only the more sig- 
nificant and appropriate from its mysterious vagueness. The word 
(rrim-gribber designated that fraudulent gibberish of the —: 
which is at once an insult to the understanding of the client, and ; 

robbery of his pocket, and which was perhaps copied, in the first in- 
stance, from the hocus- -pocus of the conjurers, who always talk non- 


sense to their dupes when they want to cheat them by some sleight of 


hand. Sir Richard Steele names one of his dramatic characters 
Grimgribber: but as the word does not occur in our dictionaries, a 
few specimens of its use will better enable the reader to understand its 
meaning than any attempt at a definition. 

‘* Mankind in general,’ says Horne Tooke, ‘are not sufficiently 
aware that words wtthoot meaning, or of equivocal nature, are the 


everlasting engines of fraud aud injustice, and that the Grim-gribber of 


Westminster Hall is a much more fertile and a much more formidable 
source of imposture than the Adracadabra of the magicians.” 

The following lines form a verse of a song which was popular among 
the barristers of the Northern Circuit, about the year 1770. 


Let men whio love treasure 
‘or trifles contend, 
And prudently riches 
In Grin-gribber spend. 
Their loss— nay, their ruin, 
Our hearts never grieves, 
We pocket their gold, 
And we laugh in our sleeves. 


In the ‘* Anecdotes of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,” occurs the 
following passage : 

“He at let igth made his proposals to Lord Dorchester, who received 
him very favourably, till the Grim-gribber part of the business—the 
portion and settlements came under consideration, but then broke off 
the match in great anger.” 

It were to be wished that the practice had become as obsolete as the 
word; but as there seems to be little chance of such a consummation, 
we have only to express our sincere hope that the reader may never 
have any other than a theoretical acquaintance with the meaning of 
Grim-qribber.* 

ENGLISH WORDS WANTING. 

We want English synonymes for the Latin terms patrimus and ma- 
trimus, which at present we can only express by the circumlocutory 
_— of—having a father or mother still living. We gee a syno- 
nime for the le: val term arson to designate a malicious and. wilful fire. 
The common substitute of an incenaiar y fire expresses nothing more 
than a fiery fire: it was probably used in the first instance to signify 
the fire of an incendiary. 


* For the quotations Hustrating the use of this word the writer is indebted to the 
common-place book of a literary friend. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.* 


For the first time a biography of Queen Ebzabeth, written with im- 

partiality, and contined to her personal actions and characteristics, 1s 
before the world. The new volume of Agnes Strickland’s valuable 
and instructive ** Lives of the Queens of England,” is devoted to this 
great sovereign and extraordinary woman, Elizabeth is here portrayed 
with all her pomps and greatness » her whims and waywardness, her 
learning and her pedantry, her Ries of finery, her intuitive wisdom, and 
her depths of world-ciaft. Now steering even in childhood her dificult 
course with the tact of mature age, and now endearing herself to her 
successive step-dames, to her favoured brother, and even to her rival 
sister. The early trials and difhiculties of Elizabeth’s position ia the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, are deeply interesting ; her love en- 
tanglement with the audacious Seymour of Sudley, and the protound 
sagacity with which she recovered the esteem of her brother, and the 
crood opinion of the world, after her temporary disgrace, are new fea- 
tures in her history, elicited by her present biogra pher to fill up the ob- 
scure outlines and va: rue hints which appear in previous memot's of this 
queen. 

A el body of new circumstances, never before woven intoeny life 
of Elizabeth, are likewise embodied in the continued narrative of her 
confinement in the wae. Hitherto much mystery has rested on our 
annals at that period, but the manner in which Miss Strickland has 
rectified the chronology of the incidents that happs ened to Elizabeth at 
this crisis, and succeeded in reducing a mass of disjointed anecdotes 
inte Continuous narrative, Casts a clear and satisfactory light on an ob- 
scure but most interesting portion of her life. 

Elizabeth’s confinement in the tower, was, at first, so rigorous, that she was 
not permitted to sce any one but the servants who had been selected by the 
council to wait upon her—a service franght with danger even to those who 
were permitted to perform it. As for the other members of her household, 
several were in prison, and one of these, Edmund ‘Tremaine, was subjected 
to the infliction of torture, in the vain attempt to extort evidence against 
her. 

Before Elizabeth had been two days in the tower, the use of English 
prayers and Protestant rites was prohibited, and she was required to hear 
mics. One of her ladies, Mrs. Elizabeth Sands, refused to attend that ser- 
vice; on which her father brought abbot Feckenham to persui ade her to it; 
but as she continued firm in her resistance, she was dismissed from her office, 
and pee to lady, Mrs. Coldeburn, appoi inted i in her stead. Another of Eli- 
gabeth’s ladies, the beautiful Isabella Markham, who was just married to Sir 
John Harrington, was also sequesterc d from her service, on account of her 
heretical opinions, and committed to a prison lodging in te tower, with her 
husband, whose offence was having conveyed a letter to the princess. This 
misdemeanour, however, appears to have been committed as far back as the 
second vear of Edward V., if we may judge from lassen allusions Harrington 
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makes to his former master, the lord admiral, Thomas Seymour, in the spirited 
letter of remonstrance, which he addressed to Gardiner, on the subject of his 
imprisonment and that of his wife. Nothing can afford a more beautiful 
picture, of the attachment subsisting between the captive princess and these 
faithful adherents than this letter, which is written in the fearless spirit of a 


true knight and noble-minded gentleman. 
. * * * * * 


Sir John Harrington the younger adds—* that his parents had not any com- 
fast to beguile their affliction but the sweet words and sweeter deeds of their 
inistress and fellow- -prisoner the Princess Elizabeth.” 

In after years Elizabeth herself told Castelnau, the French ambassador, 
when adverting to this period, “that she was in great danger of losing her life 


from the displeasure her sister had conceived against her, in consequence of 


the accusations that were fabricated, on the subject of her correspondence with 
the king of France; and having no hope of escaping, she desired to make her 
sister only one request, which was, that she might have her head cut off with 
a sword, as in France, and not with an axe, after the present fashion adopted 


in England, and therefore desired that an executioner might be sent for out of 


France, if it were so determiued.”» What frightful visions, connected with the 
last act of her unfortunate mother’s tragedy, must have haunted the prison 
musings of the royal captive, who having but recently recovered from a long 
and severe malady, was probably suffering from physic al depression of spirits at 


this time. The traditions of the Tower of London affirm, that the lodging of 


the Princess Elizabeth was immediately under the great alarum bell, which in 
case of any attempt being made for her escape, was to have raised its clamorous 
tocsin, to summon assistance, and the hue and cry for pursuit. 

Elizabeth’s table while she was a prisoner in the Tower was supplied at her 
own cost. Disputes took place daily between the authorities in the tower, 
and the servants of the princess, who were appointed to purvey for her. These, 
when they brought her daily diet to the outer gate of the Tower, were re- 
quired to deliver it, says our chronicler, “to the common rascal soldiers,” and 
they considering it unmeet that it should pass through such hands, requested 
the vice chamberlain, Sir John Gage, who had personal charge and control 
over the royal ¢ aptive, that they might be permitted to deliver it within the 
Tower themselves. This he refused, on the plea that the Lady Elizabeth was 
a prisoner, and should be treated as such, and when they remonstrated with 
him, he threatened that “ if they did either frown or shrug at him, he would set 
them where they should neither see sun nor moon.” Either they, or their 
mistress, had the boldness to appeal to the lords of the council, by iv ten 
of the princess’s own servants were appointed to superintend the purveyances 
and cooking department, and to serve at her table—namely, two yeomen of 
her chamber, two of her robes, two of her pantry and ewry, one of her buttery, 
one of her cellar, another of her larder, and two of her kitchen, At first the 
chamberlain was much displeased, and continued to annoy them by various 
means, though he afterwards behaved more courteously, and good cause why, 
adds the chronicler, “for he had good cheer, and fared of the best, and her 


grace paid for it.” 
x ¥ * * * * 


The powerful interest that was excited for the captive princess at this fearful 
crisis, may be conjectured by the lively sympathy manifested towards her, by 
the children of the officers and servants of the roy: il fortress, who brought her 


offerings of flowers. One of these tender-hearted little ones was the child of 


Martin, the keeper of the queen’s robes ; another was called little Susanna, a 
babe not above three years old; there was also another infant girl, who having 
one day found some little keys, carried them to the princess when she was 
walking in the garden, and innocently told her, “she had brought her the keys 
now, so she need not always stay there, but might unlock the gates and go 


abroad.” 
Elizabeth was all her life remarkable for her love of children, and her natural 
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affection for them, was doubtless greatly increased, by the artless traits of ge- 
nerous feeling and sympathy, which she experienced } in her time of trouble, from 
her infant partisans in the ‘Tower. How jealous a watch was kept on her and 
them, may be gathered from the following passage in one of Renaud’s letters to 
the emperor C ‘harles V. “ It is asserted that Courten: iy has sent his regards to 
the lady Elizabeth by a child of tive years old, who is in the Tow er, the son of 
one of the soldiers there.” This passage authenticates the pretty incident, re- 
lated in the life of Elizabeth, in Fox’s Appendix, where we are told, that at 
the hour she was accustomed to walk in the garden in the Tower, there usually 
repaired unto her a little boy about four years old, the child of one of the 
people of the Tower, in whose pretty prattling she took great pleasure. He 
was accustomed to bring her flowers, and to receive at her hands such things as 
commonly please children, which bred a great suspicion in the chancellor, that 
by this child letters were exchanged between the Princess Elizabeth and Courte- 
nay, and so thorougly was the matter sifted, that the innocent little creature 
was examined by the lords of the council, and plied with alternate promises of 
rewards if he would tell the truth and confess who sent him to the lady Eliza- 
beth with letters, and to whom he carried tokens from her, and threats of pu- 
nishment if he persisted in denying it. Nothing, however, could be extracted 
from the child, and he was dismissed with threats, and his father, who was 
severely reprimanded, was enjoined not to suffer his boy to resort any more to 
her grace, which ne vertheless he atte mpted the next day to do, but finding the 
door locked, he peeped through a hole, and called to the princess who was 
walking in the garden, * Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers now.” 
* * * . 


In the midst of these agitations the queen was stricken with a sudden illness, 
and it must have been at that time that Gardiner, on his own responsibility, 
sent a privy council warrant to the lieutenant of the Tower for the immediate 
execution of Elizabeth. lle knew the temper of that princess, and probably 
considered that in the event of the queen’s death, he had sinned too deeply 
against her to be forgiven, and therefore ventured a bold stroke to prevent the 
possibility of the sword of vengeance passing into her hand, by her succeeding 
to the royal office. Bridges, the honest lieutenant of the Tower, observing 
that the queen’s signature was not affixed to this illegal instrument, for the 
destruction of the heiress of the realm, and being sore grieved for the charge it 

contained, refused to execute it till he had ascertained the queen’s ; pleasure by 
a direct communication on the subjec t with her m: ujesty. 

The delay caused by this caution preserved Elizabeth from the machinations 
of lier foes. The queen was much displeased when she found such a plot was in 
agitation, and sent Sir Henry Bedingfeld, a stern Norfolk knight, in whose 
courage and probity she knew she could confide, with a hundred of her guard, 
to take the command of the Tower till she could form some plan for the re- 
moval of her sister to one of the royal residences further from the metropolis. 
Notwithstanding all that had bee n done by friends, foes, and designing foreign 
potentates, to inflame the queen’s mind against Eliz: beth, the voice of nature 
was suffered to plead in behalf of the oppressed captive. Early in May it was 
noticed that her majesty began, when speaking of Elizabeth, to call her « sister,” 
which she had not done before since her imprisonment, and that she had 
caused her portiait to be replaced next to her own in her gallery. 


The reader will be highly amused with the development of Elizabeth’s 
character from infancy to maturity in the course of this her personal his- 
tory, and will watch, with no slight interest, the majestic manner in which 
she emerges from a state of cuarded restraint into the high station to 
which des was called at her sister’s death ; and will view with curiosity 
her change from the suspected subject, ¢ arefully calculatmg every step 
she took and every word she uttered, to the queen regnant, exercising 
freely all the attributes of i imperial command. 
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The privy council repaired to the new queen at Hatfield, and there she sat 
in council for the first time with them, November 20th. Sir Thomas Parry, the 
cofferer of her household, Cave, Rogers, and Sir William Cecil, were sworn in 
as members. 

Her Majesty’s address to Cecil, on that occasion, is a noble summary of the 
duties which he was expected to perform to his queen and country :— 

“ I give you this charge that you shall be of my privy council, and content 
yourself to take pains for meand my realm. This judgment I have of you, 
that you will not be corrupted by any manner of gift, and that you will be 
faithful to the state ; and that, without respect to my private will, you will give 
me that council which you think best, and if you shall know any thing neces- 

sary to be declared to me of secrecy you shall show it to myself only, and assure 
yourself [ will not fail to keep taciturnity therein, and therefore herewith I 
charge you.” 

Elizabeth left no room for doubt or speculation among the eager competitors 
for her favour, as to the minister whom she intended to guide the helm of 
state, for she accepted a note of advice from Sir William Cecil, on the most 
urgent matters shee required her attention, that very day, and appointed him 
her principal secretary of state. The political tie that was then knit between 

Cecil and his royal mistress, though occasionally shaken, was only broken by 
the death of that great statesman, who was able to elevate or bend the powers 
of his acute intellect to all matters of government, from measures that  ren- 
dered England the arbitress of Europe, to the petty details of the milliner and 
tailor, in sumptuary laws. 

Elizabeth commenced her progress to her metropolis, November 23, at- 
tended by a magnificent retinue of lords, ladies, and gentlemen, and a pro- 
digious concourse of people who poured out of London and its adjacent 
villages, to behold and welcome her. On the road to Highgate she met a pro- 
cession of the bishops, who kneeled by the way-side, and offered her their al- 
legiance, which was very graciously accepted. She gave to every one of them 
her hand to kiss, excepting Bonner, Bishop of London. This exception she 
made to mark her abhorrence of his crue ity. The lord mayor and aldermen, in 
their scarlet gowns, likewise met her, and conducted her in great state to the 
Charter House, then the town house of Lord North. Lord-chancellor Heath 
and the Earls of Derby and Shrewsbury, received her there. Sle stayed at 
the Charter House five days, and sat in council every day. 

Deeply had Elizabeth studied her nticr du roi, before she had an opportunity 
of rehearsing her part. Fortunately for her, the pride and presumption of 
youth had been a little tamed by early misfortune, aud stimulated by the in- 
exorable necessity of self-defence, she had been foreed to look into human 
character and adapt her manners to her interest. Adversity had taught her the 
invaluable lesson imbodied by Wordsworth in these immortal words, 


Of friends, however humble, scorn not one. 


As she entered the Tower, she majestically addressed those about her. 
* Some,” said she, “ have fallen from being princes of this land, to be prisoners 
in this place; Lam raised from being prisoner in this place to be prince of 
thisland. That deje ‘ction was a work of Goél’s justice ; ¢his advancement Is a 
work of his merey ; as they were to vield patience for the one, So I must bear 
mivself to God th add. and to men merci! ful for the other.” It is said that she 
immediately went to her former prison apartment, where she fell on her knees, 
and offered up aloud an exte mpore prayer, 1 which she compared herself to 
Daniel in the lion’s den, the words of which are in print, but bear very strongly 
the tone of Master Fox’s composition. 
The recognition-procession through the city of London was one of peculiar 
character, marked not by any striking ditference of parade or ceremony, but by 
the constant drama acted between the new queen and the populace. The 
manner and precedence of the line of march much resembled that previously 
described, in the life of her sister, Queen Mary. Elizabeth lett the Tower 
about two in the afternoon, seated, royally attired, in a chariot covered with 
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crimson velvet, which had a canopy borne over it by knights, one of whom was 
her illegitimate brother, Sir John Perrot. “ The queen,” says George Ferrers, 
who was an officer in the procession, “ as she entered the city, was received by 
the people with prayers, welcomings, cries, and tender words, and all signs, 
which argue an earnest love of subjects towards their sovereign ; and the queen, 
by holding up her hands and glad countenance to such as stood afar off, and 
most tender language to those that stood nigh to her grace, showed herself no 
less thankful to receive the people’s good will, than they to offer it. To all 
that wished her well, she gave thanks. To such as bade * God save her grace,’ 
she said, in return, ‘ God save you all! and added, ‘ that she thanked them 
with all her heart.’ Wonderfully transported were the people with the loving 
answers and gestures of their queen ; the same she had displayed at her first 
progress from Hatfield. The city of London might, at that time, have been 
termed a stage, wherein was shown the spectacle of the noble-hearted queen's 
demeanour towards her most loving people, and the peoples’ exceeding joy at 
beholding such a sovereign, and hearing so princelya voice. How many nose- 
gays did her grace receive at poor women’s hands! How often stayed she her 
chariot, when she saw any simple body approach to speak to her! A branch 
of rosemary given to her Majesty, with a supplication, by a poor woman about 
Fleet-bridge, was seen in her chariot, when her grace came to Westminster, not 
without the wondering of such as knew the presenter, and noted the queen’s 
gracious reception and keeping the same.” An apt simile to the stage seems 
irresistibly to have taken possession of the brain of our worthy dramatist, 
George Ferrers, in the midst of this pretty description of his liege lady's per- 
formance. However, her Majesty adapted her part well to her audience—a 
little coarsely in the matter of gesture, perhaps—as more casting up her eyes 
to heaven, signing with her hands, and moulding of her features, are described, 
in the course of the narrative, than are exactly consistent with the good taste 
of a gentlewoman in these days ; nevertheless, her spectators were not very far 
advanced in civilization, and she dexterously adapted her style of performance 
to their appreciation. 

The pageants began in Fenchurch-street, where a “ fair child,” in costly 
apparel, was placed on a stage to welcome her Majesty to the city. ‘The last 
verse of this greeting shall serve as a specimen of the rest : 

Welcome, O queen, as much as heart can think! 
Welcome again, as much as tongue can tell! 

Welcome to joyous tongues and hearts that will not shrink! 
God thee preserve, we pray, and wish thee ever well! 


At the words of the last line the people gave a great shout, repeating, with: 
one assent, what the child had said. “ And the queen’s majesty thanked gra- 


ciously both the city for her reception, and the people for confirming the same.” 


Among the preparations for the Easter festival, in 1560, Queen Elizabeth 
kept her Maunday after the old Catholic fashion, in her great hall, in the court at 
Westminster, by washing the feet of twenty poor women, and then gave gowns 
to every woman, and one of them had the royal robe in which her majesty 
officiated on this occasion. The queen drank to every woman, ina new white 
cup, and then gave her the cup. The same afternoon, in St. James’s Park, she 
gave a public alms of twopence each to upwards of two thousand poor men, 
women, and children, both whole and lame. ‘The royal gift was in silver coins, 
and the value was from sixpence to eightpence of the present money. Nothing 
endeared the sovereign more to the people than the public exercise of these 
acts of personal charity, which afforded them at once a holiday and a pageant, 
making glad the hearts of the poor witha gift, to which inestimable valuc 
would be attached. Abject, indeed, would be the recipient of the royal 
bounty, who did not preserve the fair new coin to wear as a precious amulet 
about the neck, and to transmit, as a lucky heirloom, toa favoured child, in 
memory of their gracious queen. 

Elizabeth’s real greatness, was as a peace-sovereign! she was formed and 
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fitted for domestic government, and her admirable talents for statistics would 
have established a golden age in England, if she had been contented to employ 
her energies, wholly as a civilizer. Ler foreign wars were a series of expen- 
sive blunders, injurious to commerce, little conducive to the military glory 
of the realm, and attended with a sacrifice of the flower of the English chivalry. 
If she had not interfered in the quarrels between other sovereigns and 
their subjects, there would have been no necessity for the imposition of re- 
peated property-taxes on her own, to defray the expensive of the needless wars 
in which her crooked policy entangled her, and to pay the pensions of the 
Scotch patriots, who devoured so large a portion of English gold, and beguiled 
her into the ungracious office of jailor to their queen—an office which entailed 
upwards of eighteen years of internal discord on her realm, planted the first 
thorns in her own diadem, and sullied the brightness of her annals with stains 
of indelible blackness. 

There are so many important circumstances connected with the life 
and reign of Queen Elizabeth, that it is not surprising her name should 
ever since have been in high favour with the people of England, and 
her biography have been considered amongst the most attractive in our 
annals. With the Protestant community she has always been regarded 
as the sovereign mistress of their affections, to whom they owe the 
establishing of the reformed religion in this country, on a basis so se- 
cure that the buffets of opposing opinions for more than two centuries 
and a half, have not in the slightest degree disturbed its stability: aud 
coming as her reign does between the miserable rule of Mary, and the 
discreditable one of James, every Englishman must readily appreciate 
her vigorous government. Her life, notwithstanding some blots upon 
it, forms a brilliant page in history, which must ever be a favourite 
study, from the great names and memorable incidents it embodies. It 
is, therefore, scarcely possible to meet with a volume that promises 
more lasting entertainment, or one in which the reader is likely to be so 
deeply interested than this portion of the Live of the Queens of England. 

From the newly-edited despatches of La Mothe Fenelon, who was long 
the ambassador from France to England, Miss Agnes Strickland draws a 
vast mass of totally fresh material, and opens many a new scene in the 
life of the great Elizabeth. Numerous passages occur regarding her de- 
meanour during the marriage treaties, which were constantly occupying 
the time and attention of her council, and are well worth the readev’s 
attention. Among them is the following : 

In the secret minutes of the affairs of the court of England, prepared by 
the sieur de Vassal, one of Fenelon’s spies, for the information of the queen- 
mother of France, it is stated, that after the announcement had been made to 
her that the marriage of her two rejected royal suitors, the kings of France and 
Spain, with the daughters of the emperor, were concluded, Elizabeth became 
very pensive ; and when she retired to her chamber, with her ladies, she com- 
plained, * that, while so many honourable marriages were making in Europe, 
not one of her council had spoken of a match for her, but if the Earl of Sussex 
had been present, he, at least, might have reminded them of the archduke 
Charles.” 

This being repeated, by one of the ladies, to the Earl of Leicester, he was 
compelled, on the morrow, to endeavour to please her, by taking measures to 
renew the negotiations with the archduke; the son of Sir Henry Cobham 
was forthwith despatched, on a secret mission to Spires, for that purpose. In 
the meantime, she showed more and more inclination to marry, and spoke 
with so much affection of the archduke, that the earl repented having taken 
any further steps in the matter. 
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The juvenile appearance of the functionary whom Elizabeth had selected 
for this delicate business, excited some surprise both at home and abroad, for it 
was said that, “if so grave and experienced a statesman as the Earl of Sussex 
had failed to arrange a matrimonial treaty to her majesty’s satisfaction, it was 
scarcely to be expected that a beardless boy, of no weight, would be able to 
effect much. The youthful Mercury, however, opened the object of his mis- 
sion to the emperor with all possible solemnity, by informing him, “that his 
royal mistress had sent him to continue the same negotiation that had been 
commenced three years before by the Earl of Sussex ; that she had not been 
able, till the present moment, to render a decisive answer on the proposal of 
the archduke, by reason of frequent illnesses, the wars in France and Flanders, 
and other emalineniing but this delay, had not, she trusted, put an end to the 
suit of his imperial majesty’s brother, and if he would be pleased to come to 
England now, he should be very welcome ; and, as to the differences in their 
religion, she hoped that her subjects would consent that he and his attendants 
should have such full exercise of their own, and that he would be satisfied.” 

The emperor replied, “that his brother was very sorry that her majesty had 
been so tardy in notifying her good intention to him, for which be was never- 
theless very much obliged, but that the prince, not supposing that her majesty 
would have delayed her answer for three years, if she had intended to accept 
him, had turned his thoughts on another match, and was now engaged to a 
princess, his relation and a Catholic, with whom there could be no disputes on 
the subject of religion, but that he regretted that he had not been accepted by 
the queen at the proper time, and hoped that she would henceforward regard 
him in the light of a brother.” His imperial majesty concluded with a few 
compliments, on his own account, to the queen, and dismissed young Cobham 
with the present of a silver vessel. 

This reply was taken in such evil part by Elizabeth, that she exclaimed, in 
her first indignation, “ that the emperor had offered her so great an insult, that 
ifshe had been a man instead of a woman, she would have defied him to single 
combat.” 

Our authority goes on to report the contents ofan intercepted letter, written 
by one of the lords of the English court to another, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs :—‘ The cause of the grief and vexation of our queen, is assuredly 
the marriage of the Archduke Charles with the daughter of his sister, the 
Duchess of Bavaria, either because she had fixed her love and fantasy on him, or 
that she is mortified that her beauty and grandeur have been so lightly re- 
garded by him, or that she has lost this means of amusing her people for the 
present, and fears that she will now be pressed by her states and her parlia- 
ment not to defer taking a husband, which is the principal desire of all her 
realm.” 

Elizabeth had, however, reached that point, when in common with every 
childiess sovereign, who is on ill terms with the successor to the crown, she felt 
that her power was checked, and her influence bounded within comparatively 
narrow limits, by the want of heirs of her own person. This consideration ap- 
pears, if we may believe her own assertion, to have inclined her to en- 
courage thoughts of marriage, and the offer of the young, handsome Henry of 
Valois came at the seasonable juncture, when she was burning with indigna- 
tion at the marriage of the Archduke Charles. “ After the said Cobham had 
returned with the answer of refusal,” says the sicur de Vassal, “ she began to 
listen with more affection to the proposal of monsieur.” 


This prince was the second surviving son of Henry II. and Catherine de Me- 


dicis, and had just completed his eighteenth year. Elizabeth was turned of 
thirty-seven, and had been, in her infancy, proposed as a wife for his uncle, 
Charles Duke of Angouléme. The project for her marriage with the Duke of 
Anjou seems to have been first suggested by the Cardinal Chastillon, who, not- 
withstanding his high rank in the church of Rome, came to England for the pur- 
pose of soliciting the mediation of Elizabeth in a pacitic treaty between the 
king of France and the Huguenots. 
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It is probable that this liberal-minded ecclesiastic imagined, that the union 
of the heir of France with the protestant Queen of England, would procure a 
general toleration for persons of lier religion in France, and that her influence 
and power would be amicably exerted, to compose the stormy elements, whose 
strife was pregnant with every species of crime and misery. 

He took the first opportunity of touching on this project during a private 
conference with Elizabeth at Hampton Court, as soon as the fact of the arch- 
duke’s marriage transpired, and received sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to open the matter to the queen-mother, who, on the 20th of October, 
wrote to La Motle Fenelon, “ That the Cardinal de Chastillon had spoken to 
her son, the Duke of Anjou, of an overture of marriage between him and the 
Queen of England, and she was earnest with him to give it all the encourage- 
ment in his power.” 

Towards the end of December, La Mothe Fenelon paid a visit to the queen 
at Hampton Court ; he was introduced into her privy chamber by Leicester, 
*‘where he found her better dressed than usual, and she appeared eager to talk 
of the king’s (Charles IX.) wedding.” La Mothe told her, * that he could wish 
to congratulate her on her own.” On which she reminded him, “ that she had 
formerly assured him that she never meant to marry,” but added, “ that she re- 
gretted that she had not thought in time about her want of posterity, and that 
if she ever did take a husband, it should be only one of a royal house, of suit- 
able rank to her own.” 

On this hint, the ambassador could not forbear from recommending the 
Duke of Anjou to her attention, as the most accomplished prince in the world, 
and the only person who was worthy the honour of her alliance. 

She received this intimation very favourably, and replied, “that monsieur 
was so highly esteemed for his excellent qualities, that he was worthy of the 
highest destiny the world could bestow, but that she believed his thoughts 
were lodged on a fairer object than her, who was already an old woman, and 
who, unless for the sake of heirs, would be ashamed to speak of a husband ; 
that she had formerly been sought by some who would wish to espouse the 
kingdom, but not the queen ; as, indeed, it generally happened among the 
great, who married without seeing one another.” She observed “ that the 
princes of the house of France had a fair reputation for being good husbands, 
much honoured by their wives, and not less beloved.” She said many more 
things to the same purpose, but La Mothe, in reporting this conversation, in a 
private letter to the queen-mother, expresses himself as doubtful whether she 
will ever carry any marriage into effect, having frequently promised her people 
to marry, and then, after entertaining a proposal for a long while, found means 
to break it off. However, he recommends the offer to be made. 

The first time Elizabeth gave audience to the French ambassador, after the 
marriage of Charles IX., she asked him, “how his master found himself as a 
married man ?” and added many questions as to the probability of his being 
happy with his young queen. La Mothe replied, “ that his sovereign was the 
most contented prince in Christendom, and the greatest pleasure he had was 
being in her company.” 

Elizabeth cynically observed, “that the record of the gallantries of his 
majesty’s father and grandfather, Francis L, and Henry IL., inclined her to fear 
that he would follow their example.” “ And thereupon,” pursues the ambas- 
sado, slily to his sovereign, “she revealed to me a secret concerning your 
majesty, which, sire, I confess | had never heard before.” So much better was 
our maiden queen acquainted with the scandals of her royal neighbour of 
France than his own ambassador, although Monsieur de la Mothe Fenelon was 
a notorious gossip. 

We are indebted to his lively pen, for many rich details of her sayings and 
doings, relative to the successive matrimonial negotiations between her and 
Henry Duke of Anjou, and subsequently with his younger brother Francis, 
alias Hercules, Duke of Alencon, witha variety of anecdotes of this great queer, 
which are new to all but those who have studied his despatches. Ina private 
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letter, dated January 18th, 1571, he informs the queen-mother, that on the 
preceding Sunday, he was conducted by the Earl of Leicester into the presence 
of the Queen of England, when the conversation having been led to the subject 
of the private overtures for the marriage with the Duke of Anjou, the queen 
acknowledged “ that she objected to nothing but his age.” To which it was 
replied, “ that the prince bore himself already like a man.” “ But,” said the 
queen, “ he can never cease to be younger than me.” 

“So much the better for your majesty,” rejoined Leicester, laughing, and 
Elizabeth took this freedom from her master of the horse in good part. Then 
the ambassador took the word, and, after adverting to the wedded happiness of 
his recently-wedded king and queen, said, “ that he would advise any princess, 
who wished to acquire perfect felicity in wedlock, to take a consort from the 
royal house’of France.” Elizabeth replied, “ that Madame d’Estampes and 
Madame de Valentinois made her fear, that she would be only honoured by her 
husband as a queen, and not loved by himas a woman.” ‘This interesting con- 
versation was interrupted by the entrance of Cardinal Chastillon, on which 
Fenelon and Leicester withdrew, and her majesty remained a considerable time 
in private conference with him. 

As soon as the cardinal retired from her presence, Elizabeth summoned her 
council, and communicated her matrimonial prospects to them ina truly original 
style. She began by informing them, “ that the Cardinal Chastillon had in- 
quired of her three things : ¢ first, ifshe were free from all contracts, with power 
to marry where she pleased? secondly, whether she intended to marry within 
her own realm, or to espouse a foreigner? and thirdly, in case it was her will 
to take a foreigner for her consort, ifshe would accept monsieur, brother to the 
King of France?’ and that she had replied to these questions, ‘that she was 
free to marry, but that she would not marry one of her subjects, and that she 
would, with all her heart, enter into a marriage with monsieur, on such condi- 
tion as might be deemed advisable.’” She then went on to say, that the car- 
dinal had presented his credentials from the king, and prayed her, as the affair 
was of great consequence to the world, that she would communicate with her 
council on the subject before it went any further. “ But this,” her majesty said, 
“she could tell them plainly, she had not thought good, and had replied, ‘ that 
she was queen sovereign, and did not depend on those of her council, but rather 
they on her, as having their lives and their heads in her hand, and that they 
would, of course, do as she wished ;’ but inasmuch as he had represented to 
her the inconveniences which had been considered to result to the late queen, 
her sister, for having chosen to treat of her marriage with the King of Spain, 
without consulting her council, she had promised him, that she would propose 
it to them, and she willed that they should all promptly give her their 
advice.” 

The members of the council hung their heads in silence, being scarcely less 
startled at the gracious terms in which their maiden monarch had thought pro- 
per to signify her intentions, with regard to this new suitor, than astonished at 
the fact, that the affair had proceeded to such lengths ; for so secretly had the 
negotiations been kept, that very few of them had an idea that such a thing was 
in agitation. At length, after a considerable pause, one of the most courageous 
ventured to say, that “ Monsieur appeared to be very young for her Majesty.” 

“ What then :” exclaimed Elizabeth, fiercely interrupting him, “ if the prince 
be satisfied with me?” and then, apparently desirous of averting the unwelcome 
discussion of her age, she concluded by saying, “ that the cardinal, after showing 
his credentials, had proposed several articles of an advantageous nature, which 
she considered well worthy of attention.” 

The reason of Elizabeth’s imperious language to her council on this occa- 
sion may be attributed to the displeasure she had cherished against those, who 
opposed obstacles to her marriage with the archduke, which had ended in his 
abandoning his suit to her, and wedding the Bavarian princess. Far from 


concealing her feelings on this subject, she spoke, among her ladies, in a 
high tone of the ill treatment, she considered that she had experienced from 
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her cabinet, with regard to the various overtures that had been made by 
foreign princes for her hand, observing with emphatic bitterness, “ that her 
people had often pressed her to marry, but they, her ministers, always annexed 
such hard conditions to the treaty, as to keep her from it, and that she should 
know now who were her good and faithful subjects, and they might note well, 
that she should hold as disloyal those who attempted to cross her in so honour- 
able a match.” When one of her ladies regretted that monsieur were not a 
few years older, she replied, “ He is twenty now, and may be rated at twenty- 
five, for every thing in his mind and person beseems a man of worth ;” and 
when my lord chamberlain proceeded to relate an anecdote of the prince, 
which some of the ladies of the bedchamber considered rather alarming on 
the score of morality, her majesty only turned it off witha joke. But how- 
ever favourably disposed she might be to her new suitor, she could not forget or 
forgive the slight which she considered she had received from him by whom 


she had been forsaken. 


As much of the personal history of ‘ England’s Elizabeth” as could be 
compressed within the narrow limits of 500 pages is narrated in this 
volume, but so many new facts and characteristics of this mighty monarch 
and singular woman have recently been brought to light by the newly- 
edited memorials and despatches of contemporary ambassadors, that the 
conclusion of this biography is therefore necessarily delayed till the ap- 
pearance of the seventh volume. 





LETTERS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


Miss Agnes Strickland’s new edition of Mary Queen of Scots’ letters 
has been published simultaneously with the foregoing work, and with 
eae reason. The author has, in the biography of Elizabeth, declared 

ier intention of not forsaking the stream of that great queen’s biog graphy 
to diverge into the events of "the life of her fascinating rival and prisoner. 
Miss Agnes Strickland’s adherence to this biographical duty, for which 
we really cannot blame her, has rendered this noble collection of docu- 
ments » roe an indispensable companion to the personal and regnal his- 
tory of Elizabeth. The plan of the new edition has been the amalgama- 
tion of the two volumes first published last autumn by Prince Labanoff, 
with the third volume of Miss Agnes Strickland’s own collections ; hon 
are all chronologically arranged together and adapted to the stream of 
Prince Labanoft’ s chronology, and added to them are several new letters 
and important documents, “especially a letter to Queen Elizabeth from 
Mary, written when in deep misery. ‘This letter is now first published 
from the Bodleian collec ‘tion, and is accompanied with an engraved fac- 
simile. This edition is now printed in two volumes and match those of 
the Lives of the Queens of England. ‘These volumes are far more at- 
tractive in embellishments and style of getting up than their predeces- 
sors of the former edition, they are ornamented with a most beautiful 
portrait of Mary, and a vignette of the medal struck on her marriage 





* Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, edited with an historical introduction and 
notes by Agnes Strickland, 
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with Darnley, in which the outline of her profile proves that the report of 
her beauty was not exaggerated. There are fac-similes from the im- 

wrtant Russian collection with which the Emperor Nicholas favoured Miss 
Strickland ; likewise of the Bodleian autograph before mentioned, and 
of that letter despatched by the dominant members of Elizabeth's council, 
which finally expedited the sacrifice of the royal victim. Such are the 
principal additional features of this new edition of the Letters of Mary 


Queen of Scots. 





MEREDITH 


Ir is very possible to write—as it is to love—*‘too well,” and we 
have always been of opinion that Lady Blessington touches the verge 
of what should be a woman’s achievements in the art novel-writing— 
any thing better being, from a female pen, ‘‘ too well.”” ‘* She hath 
known more than she should have known,” says the royal physician of 
the unhappy lady who reveals in her sleep what in her waking hours 
she has the wit to keep to herself, and some of our lady novelists are 
apt to give us the notion of their books being written under a similar 
state of hallucination. What they disclose to us is very good to be 
known, but we cannot help wondering how they came to know it, and 
still more, how they can venture to avow their knowledge, and we con- 
clude by self congratulations on having no part or lot in such over- 
informed and over-communicative persons. 

Lady Blessington is not one of these. She knows and tells all that 
it becomes a woman to know and to tell of the human heart ; and there 
she stops—not wandering about at midnight, in a state of literary som- 
nambulism, witha light in her hand, and her hair dishevelled, exposing 
to all who may cross her path the ‘‘ damned spots” which, after all, are 
but, in nine cases out of ten, the creatures of the dreamer’s own imagin= 
ation. Her new novel, entitled ‘*‘ Meredith,” takes the form of an 
autobiography, and we like it the better that it blends more of the ro- 
mance with the reality of daily life than the] truth-loving taste of the 
writer usually leads her to communicate to her graceful fictions, which 
are among the pleasantest examples to be met with of that “ easy 
writing” which never degenerates into “ hard reading,” except to 
those over-fastidious persons for whom it is in no case intended. 

The characters in this novel are drawn with that large knowledge of 
life, and that social tact in the application of it, which so distinguish 
their writer among our amateur literati; and one of them in particular 
—the worn-out and selfish rowé and epicurean, Lord Lymington—is 
evidently just so much drawn from actual life as to make us feel it to 
be true to that life without being subject to the charge of personal por- 
traiture. The last will and testanient of this personage, who is Mere- 
dith’s guardian, and whose death at the opening of the second volume 
leads to the subsequent development of the story, points at the de- 
ceased célébrité who will possibly be regarded by most readers as the 
original of what is nevertheless, and with all its traits of truth, a fancy 
sketch. 





*Meredith. By the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. 
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Another amusing sketch that may be fairly supposed to be drawn from 
life is Mr. Medlicutt, the Anglo-Sicilian wine-merchant, who forgets 
every body’s name, and holds up his own Marsala as the panacea for 
all human ills. 

Another attractive feature of this novel is the fact of many of its scenes 
and incidents being laid in those localities abroad, with which Lady 
Blessington is so familiar, and with which she has so pleasantly fami- 
liarized the admirers of her travelling sketches, as the ‘* Idler in Italy,” 
&c. And by connecting these scenes with her fictitious characters, 
she gives a new interest to them even in the eyes of those who are 
familiar with them as they actually exist—her incidents being supposed 
to date in the present day. 

Upon the whole, this novel is perhaps the best that Lady Blessington 
has yet given to us—combining as it does all the best features of her 
style, in a consistent and well-constructed narrative which accom- 

lishes all that it aims at—namely, to place before its readers a picture 
of the actual English life of the day in which we live, so grouped and 
coloured by the hand of fiction as merely to heighten its moral effect 
without impairing its truthfulness. 


WINDSOR CASTLE ILLUSTRATED.* 


Tuis is a new edition of the romance lately noticed in these pages, and 
a superb one it is. In a single volume, appropriately bound, we have a 
series of illustrations far surpassing, both in spirit and numbers, the em- 
bellishment of any romance in our literature, not excepting the same au- 
thor's “* Tower of London,” of which it is the more brilliant companion. 
George Cruikshank’s etchings are superior as works of art to all his 
former works, and the vigour and yariety of design well deserve this ela- 
borate finish of execution. Many of the subjects afforded him a rare 


field, and he has dashed into it with something of the daring of Herne. 


Effectively contrasted with the wild and terrific grandeur of the forest 
scenes, are the illustrative interiors of the renowned castle, and the courtly 


groups portrayed in the romance. They are valuable historically, and 
as pictures will be prizes to all readers. As the best and most finished of 
his productions in this class of design, they stamp the work with a high 
illustrative character ; but there are additions to these,—a few simple and 
striking designs, etched in a masterly style by the famous Toney Johan- 
not; and many wood engravings by Mr. Alfred Delamotte. Of designs 
on steel and wood there are not less than a hundred and twenty, pictur- 
ing almost every noticeable point of the castle, exhibiting its architecture 
and antiquities, realizing every idea of its grandeur, portraying the rich- 
ness of its surrounding forests as well as the magnificence of its structure 5 
and marking, as well in drawing as in map, many curious and interesting 
changes in the history of the unrivalled edifice. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, that this edition has higher claims than that of a mere picture-book, 
although in that sense we may predict for it a large and permanent popu- 
Jarity—for it is unrivalled. 








* Windsor Castle Tlustrated. Romance by W. H. Ainsworth, Designs by 
George Cruikshank, and other eminent artists. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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